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TOO  HOT. 

BY  MR.  HOOD. — FROM  THE  AMULET, 

niiistrated  by  an  Engraving  by  Mr.  Sartain,  from  Landseer^s  Picture. 


“  Too  Hot!”  Ha,  ha !  Landseer,  you’re  a  queer  chap; 
And  so  all  they 
Will  say 

Who  see  these  lap-dogs  at  their  lap. 

The  most  fastidious  will  find  a  treat 
In  your  dogs  meet. 

The  pretty  creatures! 

What  life  in  all  their  features! 

They  seem  to  move  and  chatter 
Over  the  scalding  batter: 

And  we  appear 
To  hear 

Each  cttr-sory  remark. 

“  Throw  physic  to  the  dogs,”  they  say  1 

In  the  play; 

And  really  one  might  almost  fancy, 

(Such  is  the  painter’s  necromancy,) 

That  any  one  of  these  could  take  a  little  bark. 

And  I’ve  a  notion 
There’s  not  a  rat 
Or  cat 

Could  look  on  this  “  still  life”  without  emotion. 
What  humor  in  their  faces !  there’s  not  one 
But  is  a  perfect  picture  of  fun. 

Wags  all,  and  satirists,  and  dogs  of  mind, 

Their  very  tails  are  waggishly  inclined, 

Landseer,— thou  bright  R.  A. ! 

Who,  who  shall  say 
What’s  due 
To  you, 

Unless  Apollo,  glorious  god  of  day. 

In  whose  bright  car  the  eternal  gas-light  shines. 
Would  drop  us  a  few  lines  1 

Oh !  had  I  Byron’s  power 
(Author  of  the  Giaour,) 

I’d  let  ’eni  know  what’s  what! 

For  Sir,  no  praise  could  be  too  warm  for  your  “  Too 
Hot.” 

Though  Bvron,  it  must  be  allowed,  was  wildish, 
And  his  best  poem 
(So  all  will  say  who  know  him,) 

Very  Childe-ish : 
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Or  were  I  like  great  Little,  who  doth  ring 
So  sweetly  love’s  alarum. 

How  I  would  sing. 

And  make  the  world  rejoice ! 

Oh !  would  1  had  that  heavenly  voice, — 

Moore’s  Vox  Stellarum ! 

Or  were  I  Doctor  Southey,  whose  invention 
And  happy  turns 

Have  been  so  much  admired  by  men ! 

Would  I’d  kis  pen! — 

I’d  rather  have  his  pension. 

Perhaps  the  most  appropriate  poet,  living 
Or  dead,  for  giving 

Effect  to  your  ”  Too  Hot”  were  Burns. 

I’ve  known  full  many  a  painter  in  my  time, 

Of  many  an  age.  and  many  a  school  and  clime ; 
But.  Sir,  I  never  knew 
Such  a  dog  fancier  as  you. 

What  Rjibens  was  to  lions,  Cuyp  to  cows, 
Morland  to  sows 
And  hogs. 

You  are  to  dogs. 

There’s  an  attractiveness  about  your  harriers, 
Pugs.poodIes,mastiffs, greyhounds,  turnspits,  torrieri 

Goes  far  to  settle  the  great  philosophic  schism 
About  animal  magnetism. 

There’s  not  a  dog  but  owes  you  more,  I  vow, 
Than  e’er  he  owed  his  pa. 

Or  his  dog-ina ; 

And  not  a  cur  that  meets 
You  in  the  streets. 

But  ought  to  make  you  a  profound  bow> 

Wow. 

Elxcuse  these  dog-grel  rhymes,  my  dear 
Landseer ! 

They’re  bad  enough,  I  own; 

But  yet  they  shall  go  down 

To  late  posterity,  (so  e’en  let  critics  rail,) 

Like  a  tin  kettle  tied  to  your  dog’s  tail. 

That  every  dog’s  his  day 
I’ve  oft  heard  say  : 

But,  Landseer,  yours  shall  last  for  ages, 

,  (So  shall  these  pages,) 

And  after  times  shall  know  you  what  you  are, — 
i  Uuite  a  £K.>SYAa. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SYSTEM. 

FfOtn  tiic  Edinburgh  Review. 

1.  Char  Birotteau.  Par  M.  de  Balzac.  Nou* 

velle  Edition.  8vo.  Paris:  1841. 

2.  Histoire  Je  J\I.  Jobard.  8vo.  Par  Cham. 

Paris:  1842. 

M.  Birotteau  is  a  worthy  citizen,  who, 
impatient  at  the  slow  results  of  industry, 
resolves  to  make  his  fortune  at  a  bound.  M. 
Jobard  is  a  simple-minded  believer  in  Ad¬ 
vertisements.  Which  of  us  does  not,  in 
some  respect,  resemble  a  Birotteau  or  a  Jo¬ 
bard  1 — w’as  the  question  we  asked  ourselves 
as  we  laid  dowm  the  works  in  W'hich  their 
adventures  are  recorded,  and  took  up  the 
extra-sheet  of  the  Times,  Here,  within  the  | 
compass  of  a  single  Newspaper,  are  above 
five  hundred  announcements  of  wants  or  su¬ 
perfluities — remedies  for  all  sorts  of  ail¬ 
ments — candidates  for  all  sorts  of  situations 
— conveyances  for  those  who  wish  to  travel, 
establishments  for  those  who  wish  to  stay  at 
home — investments  for  him  w'ho  has  made 
his  fortune,  and  modes  of  growing  rich  for 
him  who  has  that  pleasure  yet  to  come — 
elixirs  to  make  us  beautiful,  and  balsams  to 
preserve  us  from  decay — new  theatres  for 
the  idle,  new  chapels  for  the  serious,  new' 
cemeteries  in  pleasant  situations  for  the 
dead: — carriages,  horses,  dogs,  men-ser¬ 
vants,  maid-servants.  East  India  Directors, 
and  Governesses, — how  is  all  this  to  be  dis¬ 
regarded  or  disbelieved,  w'ithout  wilfully 
shutting  our  eyes  to  the  progress  of  society ; 
or  living  in  an  habitual  state  of  apprehen¬ 
sion,  resembling  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Accum 
of  “Death  in  the  Pot”  celebrity,  who  be¬ 
lieved  that  every  thing  he  ate  was  poisoned 
more  or  less,  and  regarded  every  butcher  as 
a  Cajsar  Borgia,  and  every  cookmaid  who 
boiled  a  potato  for  him  as  a  Marquise  de 
Brinvilliers  in  disguise! 

In  short,  there  is  no  disguising  it,  the  | 
grand  principle  of  modern  existence  is  no¬ 
toriety;  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  be¬ 
ing  in  print.  Hardly  a  second-rate  Dandy 
can  start  for  the  moors,  or  a  retired  Slop- 
seller  leave  London  for  Margate,  without 
announcing  the  “  fashionable  movement”  in 
the  Morning  Post ;  and  what  Curran  said  of 
Byron,  that  “he  wept  for  the  press,  and 
w’iped  his  eyes  with  the  public,”  may  now 
be  predicated  of  every  one  who  is  striving 
for  any  sort  of  distinction.  He  must  not 
only  w’eep,  but  eat,  drink,  walk,  talk,  hunt, 
shoot,  give  parties,  and  travel,  in  the  new's- 
papers.  People  now-a-days  contemptuously 
reject  the  old  argument,  “whom  not  to  know 
argues  yourself  unknowm.”  The  universal 
inference  is,  that,  if  a  man  be  not  known,  he 


I  cannot  be  w’orth  knowing ;  and  any  attempt 
I  to  couple  merit  w’ith  modesty^  is  invariably 
!  met  w'ith  the  well-known  aphorism  of  the 
I  Reverend  Sydney  Smith,  that  the  only  con- 
:  nexion  between  them  is  their  both  beginning 
j  with  an  m.  In  this  state  of  things  it  is  use- 
j  less  to  sw'im  against  the  stream,  and  folly  to 
I  differ  from  our  contemporaries:  a  prudent 
I  youth  w'ill  purchase  the  last  edition  of  “  The 
Art  of  Rising  in  the  World,  or  Every  Man 
his  own  Fortune-maker,”  and  sedulously 
practise  the  main  precept  it  enjoins — never 
to  omit  an  opportunity  of  placing  your  name 
in  printed  characters  before  the  w'orld. 

It  may  be  argued,  that,  when  every  body 
takes  to  puffing,  it  comes  to  nearly  the  same 
thing  as  if  nobody  puffed  at  all ;  but  the 
w'ell-know’n  aphorism  holds  good : — 

“  Re  not  the  first  to  lay  the  old  aside. 

Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  tried.” 

Besides,  in  the  lottery  of  life  as  at  present 
managed,  though  the  blanks  may  be  more 
numerous,  the  prizes  are  proportionably 
rich.  When  means  of  communication  were 
restricted,  and  skill,  taste,  or  talent  was 
made  knowm  with  difficulty  beyond  a  narrow 
circle — a  street,  a  village,  or  a  town — it  w’as 
comparatively  easy  to  gain  a  livelihood,  and 
almost  impossible  to  become  a  millionaire: 
fame  and  profit  w'ere  distributed  among  the 
community  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
Greek  among  the  inhabitants  of  our  north¬ 
ern  part  of  this  island,  w’here  (according  to 
Dr.  Johnson)  all  have  a  mouthful,  few'  a  bel¬ 
lyful  ;  and  for  this  reason  w'e  have  always 
entertained  some  doubts  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  anecdote  regarding  “  thegrea^  Tw'alm- 
ly,  the  inventor  of  the  New  Floodgate  Iron.” 
Either  Dr.  Johnson  invented  the  story  to 
tease  Bosw'ell,  or  Mr.  Tw'almly  had  formed 
an  undue  estimate  of  the  extent  of  his  ow  n 
celebrity  ;  though,  to  be  sure,  the  daily  press 
was  even  then  beginning  to  exercise  an  un¬ 
due  influence ;  since  the  Lexicographer  says, 
in  1776,  that  he  should  have  visited  Mrs. 
Rudd,  “  w'ere  it  not  that  they  have  now  a 
trick  of  putting  every  thing  into  the  new’s- 
papers.”  At  the  present  time,  assuming 
greatness  to  consist  in  notoriety,  the  inven¬ 
tor  of  a  new'  fire-iron  for  smoothing  linen 
(for  such,  neither  more  nor  less,  was  Mr. 
Tw'almly’s  discovery)  might  fairly  earn  a 
title  to  name  himself  “the  great;”  not  sim¬ 
ply  for  the  reason  suggested  by  the  Bishop 
of  Killaloe  (Dr.  Barnard) — because  he  w'ould 
rank  amongst  “  Inventas  aut  qui  vitam  exco- 
leure  per  artes,”  but  because  within  a  few 
hours  the  whole  United  Kingdom  might  be 
talking  of  him.  We  pardon  the  tailor  w'ho 
tells  us  to  re|brm  our  bills,  and  the  pastry¬ 
cook  whfO  w'ntes  us  a  private  (printed)  let- 
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ter  to  commend  his  rout-cakes,  when  we  re- ! 
cojlect  that  a  lucky  hit  might  enable  the  one  | 
(like  Gunter)  to  return  thirty  thousand  a 
year  to  the  income-tax,  and  the  other  (like; 
Stulz)  to  purchase  a  feudal  castle  and  a , 
barony.  | 

With  so  much  to  stimulate  energy  and  j 
reward  eloquence,  no  wonder  that  invention  ! 
has  been  racked  for  topics,  and  language  for 
terms,  to  arrest  the  attention  of  a  busy  and' 
bustling,  but  observing  and  intelligent  pub¬ 
lic  ;  and  here,  again,  it  is  remarkable  how 
ingeniously  the  style  of  address  has  been 
adapted  to  the  taste  or  fashion  of  the  hour. 
When  Scott,  Byron,  Moore,  Rogers,  Words¬ 
worth,  Southey,  &;c.,  were  in  their  zenith, 
or  whilst  the  horizon  was  still  in  a  blaze  with 
their  descending  glory,  the  most  attractive 
vehicle  was  verse,  and  the  praises  of  black¬ 
ing  were  sung  in  strains  which  would  have 
done  no  discredit  to  “Childe  Harold”  him¬ 
self,  even  in  his  own  opinion — for  when  ac¬ 
cused  of  receiving  six  hundred  a-year  for 
his  services  as  Poet-Laureat  to  Mrs.  Warren, 
— of  being,  in  short,  the  actual  personage 
alluded  to  in  her  famous  boast,  “  We  keeps 
a  poet” — he  showed  no  anxiety  to  repudiate 
the  charge.  The  present,  however,  is  an 
unpoetic  age  —  though,  by  the  way,  we 
should  be  exceedingly  obliged  to  any  one 
who  would  mention  an  age  that  was  not  de¬ 
scribed  as  both  unpoetic  and  wdcked  at  the 
time : — 

“  Nos  ncquioros,  mox  daturos 
Progeniem  vitiosiorem.” 

To  change  the  expression,  then,  the  pre¬ 
sent  age  decidedly  prefers  prose  to  poetry  ; 
nay,  unaccountable  as  it  may  appear  to  the 
person  principally  interested,  and  after  all 
the  good  advice  both  he  and  we  have  wasted 
on  the  point,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatev¬ 
er  that  “The  Excursion”  is  more  than  ever 
caviare  to  the  vulgar;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  gallant  stand  made  by  Mr.  Henry  Tay¬ 
lor  and  Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd  in  its  defence, 
has  no  chance  at  all  against  the  “Pickwick 
Papers”  or  “  Oliver  Twist.'’  Mrs.  Warren, 
consequently,  has  been  obliged  to  pension 
off  her  poets ;  and  the  ingenuity  of  inven¬ 
tions,  the  excellence  of  elixirs,  the  wonder¬ 
working  powers  of  pills,  the  beauties  of  es¬ 
tates  on  sale,  the  rain-repelling  powers  of 
York  cloth,  the  advantages  of  railroads,  the 
comforts  of  steam-vessels,  the  hopes  of  the 
living,  the  virtues  of  the  dead,  are  now  al¬ 
most  invariably  set  forth  in  that  humble  and 
ordinary  form  of  language  which  M.  Jour- 
dain  had  been  employing  all  his  life  without 
knowing  it.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  that 
there  is  the  less  scope  for  imagination  on 
that  account;  and  imagination,  be  it  remem¬ 


bered,  has  been  proved  by  Mr.  Wordsworth 
to  be  the  essential,  elemental,  fundamental, 
characteristic  quality  of  poetry.  If  we 
adopt  Locke’s  definition,  the  writers  are 
equally  distinguished  by  wit;  for  they  dis¬ 
cover  hidden  similitudes,  and  associate 
things  apparently  unconnected  with  the 
most  startling  and  enviable  facility.  Let 
any  one  who  is  skeptical  as  to  the  degree  of 
talent  employed  and  required  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  try  to  find  out  the  point  of  analogy 
between  Dante’s  Inferno  and  Holloway’s 
Ointment,  or  the  likeness  between  Archime¬ 
des  and  Mr.  Wray,  the  vender  of  gout  pills. 

Mark,  too,  the  skill  with  which  the  mode 
of  attack  is  varied;  one  dashes  at  once  in 
medins  rcs^  or  puts  on  an  imposing  air  of 
frankness;  another  trusts  the  result  to  in¬ 
ference,  reserves  the  point  for  the  postscript, 
like  a  young  lady’s  letter,  or  lures  you  on 
imperceptibly,  like  Bishop  Berkeley’s  “Es¬ 
say  on  Tar  Water,”  which  concludes  w'ith 
reflections  on  the  Trinity. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  no  denying  that 
Advertisements  constitute  a  class  of  com¬ 
position  intimately  connected  with  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  peculiarly  calculated  to 
illustrate  the  domestic  habits  of  a  people. 
Person  used  to  say,  that  a  single  Athenian 
newspaper  would  be  worth  all  the  commen¬ 
taries  on  Aristophanes  put  together.  Sure¬ 
ly,  then,  a  brief  analysis  of  modern  puffery 
would  be  no  unacceptable  bequest  to  pos¬ 
terity.  We  shall  show,  before  we  have 
done,  that  no  trade,  profession,  walk,  or 
condition  in  life  is  entirely  free  from  it ;  and 
it  will  be  an  instructive  exercise  for  moral 
philosophers  or  metaphysicians  to  fix  the 
degrees  and  ascertain  the  causes  of  the  va¬ 
rieties. 

It  would  seem  that  pain,  or  the  fear  of 
pain,  is  the  most  active  stimulant,  and  van¬ 
ity  the  next ;  for  the  boldest  appeals  to  cre¬ 
dulity  are  made  by  those  who  profess  to 
cure  diseases  or  improve  personal  appear¬ 
ance.  Our  first  specimens  shall  be  borrow¬ 
ed  from  a  class  usually,  though  we  hope  un¬ 
justly,  denominated  quacks: — 

‘•Surprising  Prophecy  of  Dante. — How  lit¬ 
tle  was  it  imagined  that  those  celebrated  lines  of 
Dante,  ‘And  Time  shall  see  thee  cured  of  every 
UIP  would  be  literally  fulfilled  in  England,  and 
in  the  nineteenth  century !  Yet  so  it  is.  The 
disorders  of  man,  however  complicated  they  may 
be,  are  now  subdued  with  surprising  rapidity  by 
that  incomparable  preparation,  ‘  Holloway’s 
Ointment,’  in  combination  with  its  powerful  aux¬ 
iliary,  ‘  Holloway’s  External  Disease  Pill’  It 
is  truly  surprising  to  witness  the  innumerable 
cures  performed  by  the  special  qualities  of  the 
Ointment,  and  the  alterative  and  tonic  properties 
of  the  Pills.  Nor  can  we  too  earnestly  recom- 
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mend  their  adoption  in  acute  and  chronic  rheu¬ 
matism,  gout,  cancer,  paralysis,  scrofula,  piles, 
glandular  complaints,  wounds  of  every  kind,  and, 
in  brief,  in  all  external  disorders.” 

This  is  a  good  example  of  the  art  of  as¬ 
sociation  ;  but  Mr.  Holloway  is  fully  equal¬ 
led  by  Mr.  Wray  : — 

“Archimedes,  while  bathing,  solved  a  difficult 
problem,  which  so  delighted  him,  that  he  jumped 
out  of  the  bath,  and  ran  through  the  streets  ol 
Syracuse,  exclaiming,  ‘  I  have  found  it,  I  have 
found  it!’  There  are  many  problems  in  medical 
science  v?ry  difficult  to  explain.  Mr.  Wray,  ol 
Holborn-hill,  has,  however,  by  the  pre-eminent 
virtues  of  his  Balsamic  Pills,  solved  a  very  per¬ 
plexing  problem  in  the  art  of  healing;  an  article 
of  greater  excellence  and  utility  the  annals  of 
medicine  do  not  record.” 

To  extend  the  fame  of  his  Eye-SnufT,  Mr. 
Grimstone,  rather  injudiciously  in  our  opin¬ 
ion,  has  resorted  to  the  old  custom,  and  ap¬ 
pends  a  rhyming  tribute  by  a  customer  : — 

‘  Great  was  the  power  that  did  to  man  impart 
Creative  genius  and  inventive  art ; 

The  second  praise  is,  doubtless,  Grimstone,  thine  ! 
Wise  was  thine  head,  and  great  was  thy  design  ! 
Our  precious  sight,  from  danger  now  set  free, 
Wives,  widows,  fathers,  praises  sing  to  thee. 

‘  Eli 7. A  Robson. 

‘  19,  Bell  Street,  Edgeware  Road,  Marylebone.’ 

Mr.  Mannering,  the  rival  of  Mr.  Grim-] 
stone,  states  that  a  box  of  his  snufTis  always 
leadyforthe  gratuitous  use  of  the  public; 
but  it  is  suggested  that  those  who  do  not 
like  a  crowd,  had  better  provide  themselves 
wkli  a  box  to  be  used  at  home.  Mr.  Propert 
speaks  plainly  and  concisely  to  the  point : — 

“PaoPERT’s  Embrocation  for  Gout. — This 
invaluable  article  has  been  for  many  years  used 
in  Private  Families ;  and  though  applied  in  many 
of  the  most  desperate  cases,  has  never  once  been 
known  to  fail  :--it  gives  instantaneous  relief,  and 
in  a  few  applications  effects  a  cure,  without  in¬ 
jury  to  tlie  health.” 

The  Balm  of  Syriacum,  “  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  both  bodily  and  mental  decay,” 
is  recommended  in  an  address  to  her  Majes¬ 
ty: — “It  is  a  peculiar  satisfaction,  too,  for 
us  to  consider,  that  the  Royal  Household, 
as  well  as  the  public  at  large,  have  experi¬ 
enced  the  benefit  of  our  Medicine,  of  which 
we  have  been  favored  with  testimonies 
highly  flattering  to  our  reputation  and  fu¬ 
ture  fame.”  This  kind  of  loyalty  may  be 
spared. 

Mr.  Cockle’s  Antibilious  Pills  are  recom¬ 
mended  by  a  long  list  of  patrons,  contain¬ 
ing  ten  Dukes,  five  Marquises,  seventeen 
Earls,  eight  Viscounts,  sixteen  Lords,  one 
Archbishop  (Armagh),  fifteen  Bishops,  the 
Adjutant-General,  the  present  Attorney- 
General,  the  late  Attorney-General,  the 
Advocate-General,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Sir 
Andrew  Agnew,  Alderman  Wood,  and  Mr. 
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Sergeant  Talfourd,  who  may  be  regarded 
as  representing  both  literature  and  law. 
This  list  might  give  rise  to  curious  specula¬ 
tions  as  to  the  comparative  biliousness  of 
the  higher  classes.  We  only  hope  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  Bishops  will  not  be  made  the 
groundwork  of  any  insinuations  against  the 
Church.  Fortunately,  the  English  Arch¬ 
bishops  have  not  lent  their  names  ;  and  we 
understand  that  the  Bishop  of  London  did 
not  put  down  his  until  after  the  publication 
of  a  certain  Letter  from  a  Canon-Residen¬ 
tiary  of  St.  Paul’s. 

Baker’s  Patent  Antidote  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Sea-Sickness,  has  proved  so  effi¬ 
cacious  that  the  stewards  of  steam-vessels, 
we  are  confidently  assured,  refuse  to  dis¬ 
tribute  it  for  fear  of  its  diminishing  the  call 
for  brandy  and  water.  This  is  very  silly 
on  their  part,  since  the  demand  for  eatables 
and  drinkables  would  increase. 

“  Who  (says  Mr.  Baker,  in  a  passage  reprint¬ 
ed  from  Blackwood)  has  not  suffered  from  Sea- 
Sickness? — that  remorseless  fiend,  who,  sparing 
neither  age  nor  sex,  intelligence  nor  respecta¬ 
bility,  makes  a  point  ol‘ setting  at  defiance  all  the 
decorums  of  etiquette,  all  the  grace  of  attitude, 
all  the  claims  of  humanity.  I  have  seen  digni¬ 
fied  statesmen,  lovely  women,  poets  of  the  most 
romantic,  divines  of  the  most  spiritual  cast  of 
countenance,  all  huddled  together  at  a  ship’s  side 
with  confusion  truly  humiliating,  yellow  as  dal- 
fodils,  and  moaning  as  dismally  as  a  north  wind 
whistling  through  the  keyhole  of  a  back  attic. 
Sea-sickness !  The  very  word  is  an  emetic  ;  and 
I  heave  while  I  write  it” 

For  example,  a  statesman  and  author  of  no 
mean  order  is  thus  described  by  his  friend  : 

“  H  ♦  ♦  muttering  fearful  curses. 

As  ttie  hatchway  down  he  rolls, 

I  Now  his  breakfast,  now  his  verses, 

Vomits  forth  and  d — ns  our  souls. 

‘  Here’s  a  stanza 
On  Braganza — 

Help  !’  ‘  A  couplet  ?’ — ‘  No,  a  cup 
Of  warm  water’ — 

‘  VV’hat’s  the  matter  V 
‘  Zounds,  my  liver’s  coming  up!  ’  ”  * 

At  the  same  time  we  must  not  be  too 
ready  to  believe  stewards  and  packet- 
owners,  who  may  tell  a  flattering  tale  to  de¬ 
coy  passengers.  Many  persons  not  want¬ 
ing  in  acuteness  have  been  induced,  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  probability,  to  expect  state  in  a 
state  cabin,  and  privacy  in  a  private  one. 
Mr.  Dickens  entertains  us  in  his  “  American 
Notes”  with  some  complaints  of  a  delusion 
of  this  kind  ;  and  Lord  Byron  was  similarly 
misled : — 

“  Heyday  !  call  you  that  a  cabin  ? 

iWhy,  ’tis  hardly  three  feet  square, 

Not  enough  to  stow  Queen  Mab  in — 

Who  the  deuce  could  harbor  there  ?” 

*  Verses  printed  in  Moore’s  Life  of  Byron. 
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The  Riga  Balsam  is  the  wonder  of  the 
day : — 

‘‘N.  B.  The  trial  of  the  described  Balsam  is 
this:  Take  a  Hen  or  a  Ram,  drive  a  Nail 
through  its  Scull,  Brains,  and  Tongue,  then 

f>our  some  of  it  into  the  Wound,  it  will  direci- 
y  stop  the  Blood,  and  cure  the  Wound  in  eight 
or  nine  Minutes,  and  the  Creature  will  eat  as 
before.” 

“  A  Stoop  costs  two  Rixdollars,  and  it  is  sold 
in  smaller  portions;  at  the  Sale  every  person 
gets  a  Direction  which  describes  its  surprising 
Virtues,  and  how  it  is  to  be  used.  The  Glasses, 
Jars,  and  Bottles,  are  sealed  up  with  this  seal 
(A.  K.  Balsam)  to  prevent  counterfeits. 

Ecclesiastiats,  Chap,  xxxiii.  Ver.  4.  The 
Lord  hath  created  Medicines  out  of  the  earth, 
and  he  that  is  wise  will  not  abhor  them.” 

The  Carlton  Club  is  naturally  associated 
in  the  minds  of  the  public  with  aristocratic 
habits  and  their  consequences,  which,  it 
seems,  have  descended  even  to  the  domes¬ 
tics.  From  an  advertisement  in  the 
“  Times,”  headed  “  Carlton  Club,  Piccadil- 
ly,”  we  learn  that  Mr.  Newton,  the  head 
waiter,  has  been  cured  of  gout  by  Beach’s 
Herb  Draught.  Unfortunately,  the  Carlton 
Club  is  located  in  Pall-Mall,  and  only  se¬ 
parated  from  the  Reform  Club  by  a  small 
opening,  which  the  wits  say  is  left  for  the 
Whigs. 

Dr.  Morison’s  Pills  are  indebted  to  their 
inherent  virtue,  or  accidental  circumstances 
for  their  celebrity.  Amongst  one  or  both 
of  these  causes  must  be  ranked  the  death 
of  the  inventor,  who  died  a  martyr  to  his 
own  fame.  When  the  cases,  necessarily 
rare,  in  which  his  pills  had  failed,  were 
mentioned,  he  invariably  said  that  the 
patients  wanted  faith,  and  should  have  gone 
on  taking  them  till  they  got  well.  In  his 
last  illness  his  practice  corresponded  w'ith 
his  theory  ;  he  rejected  all  other  medicine, 
took  more  pills  as  he  grew  worse,  and  was 
in  the  very  act  of  calling  for  a  fresh  box 
when  he  expired.  These  celebrated  pills 
are  a  composition  of  gambouge.  The  late 
Dr.  Broden  confessed  to  a  friend  that  his 
were  composed  principally  of  bread  ;  yet 
wonderful  cures  are  recorded  of  them,  and, 
as  he  sagaciously  observed,  they  could  do 
no  harm. 

Mr.  Rowland  holds  a  deservedly  high 
rank  amongst  the  purveyors  for  the  toilette 
table.  His  Kalydor  for  preserving  the  com¬ 
plexion,  and  his  Macassar  Oil  for  the  Hair, 
command  an  extensive  sale,  and  form  the 
subject-matter  of  an  endless  variety  of  ad¬ 
vertisements,  remarkable  for  the  confident 
tone  of  conscious  superiority,  and  the  se¬ 
ducing  expectations  they  hold  out.  Where 
is  the  lady  who  would  not  wish  her  com¬ 


plexion  to  be  “delightfully  soft  and  smoothi” 
where  the  gentleman  who  would  not  gladly 
prevent  his  hair  from  “falling  oflf  or  turn- 
ing  gray  to  the  latest  period  of  life par¬ 
ticularly  when  approaching  that  period  so 
graphically  described  by  Crabbe  1 

“  Six  years  had  pass’d,  and  forty  ere  the  six, 

When  Time  began  to  play  his  usual  tricks  ; 

My  locks,  once  comely  in  a  virgin’s  sight, 

Locks  of  pure  brown,  now  felt  th’  encroachins 
w'hite.” 

There  are  other  advantages.  “  A  whim¬ 
sical  occurrence  (thus  runs  a  paragraph) 
took  place  a  short  time  since.  A  per¬ 
son  had  a  writ  out  against  him  ;  he  es¬ 
caped  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe  by  having 
made  use  of  Rowland’s  Essence  of  Tyre. 
The  bailiffs  passed  him,  and  one  said  to  his 
comrade,  ‘  That’s  the  man.’  ‘  Why,  you 
fool,  (rejoined  the  other,)  that  gemman  has 

black  hair,  and  you  know  Mr. - has 

gray.*  This  is  one  among  the  thousand  in¬ 
stances  of  the  beneficial  efliects  of  Row¬ 
land’s  Essence  of  Tyre,  in  changing  the 
colors  of  the  hair.” 

The  best  puff  for  the  Macassar  Oil  was 
an  experiment  tried  by  the  late  Joseph  Gri¬ 
maldi  upon  the  stage,  who,  with  the  aid  of 
one  double  bottle,  turned  a  deal  box  into  a 
hair-trunk  ;  though  even  this  was  equalled, 
if  not  exceeded,  by  the  first  vender  of  Bear’s 
Grease,  who  cautioned  his  customers  to 
wash  their  hands  in  warm  water  after  using 
it,  to  prevent  them  from  assuming  the  hir¬ 
sute  appearance  of  a  paw.  Perhaps  this 
was  the  enthusiastic  tradesman  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Weller  in  “Master  Hum¬ 
phrey’s  Clock” — 

“  His  whole  delight  was  in  his  trade.  He  spent 
all  his  money  in  hears,  and  run  in  debt  for  ’em 
besides,  and  there  they  wos  a  growling  away 
down  in  the  front  cellar  all  day  long,  and  inef¬ 
fectually  gnashing  their  teeth,  vile  the  grease  o 
their  relations  and  friends  wos  being  retailed  in 
gallipots  in  the  shop  above,  and  the  first  floor 
winder  wos  ornamented  with  their  heads ;  not  to 
speak  o’  the  dreadful  aggratvation  it  must  have 
been  to  ’em  to  see  a  man  always  a  walkin’  up 
and  down  the  pavement  outside,  wdth  the  por¬ 
trait  of  a  bear  in  his  last  agonies,  and  under¬ 
neath,  in  large  letters,  ‘Another  fine  animal  was 
slaughtered  yesterday  at  Jenkinson’s !’  Hows’- 
ever,  there  they  wos,  and  there  Jenkinson  wos, 
till  he  was  took  very  ill  with  some  inward  disor¬ 
der,  lost  the  use  of  his  legs,  and  wes  confined  to 
his  bed,  vere  he  laid  a  wery  long  time  ;  but  sich 
was  his  pride  in  his  profession  even  then,  that 
wenever  he  wos  worse  than  usual  the  Doctor 
used  to  go  down  stairs  and  say,  ‘Jenkinson’s 
vvery  low  this  mornin’ ;  we  must  give  the  bears 
a  stir  ;’  and  as  sure  as  ever  they  stirred  ’em  up 
a  bit,  and  made  ’em  roar,  Jenkinson  opens  his 
eyes,  if  he  wos  ever  so  bad,  calls  out,  ‘  There’s 
the  bears !’  and  rewives  agin.” 
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He  died  immediately  after  requestintj  to 
hear  the  voice  of  the  greasiest  bear,  in  a 
state  of  religious  belief  resembling  that  of 
Goldsmith’s  Indian — 

“  And  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky, 

His  faithful  bear  will  bear  him  company.” 

There  is  now,  however,  hardly  a  perfumer 
to  be  found  who  does  not  boast  himself  the 
inventor  of  some  hair-reviving  grease  or 
other;  and  a  Mrs.  Harden,  in  particular, 
holds  out  an  inducement  which  can  hardly 
fail  of  attracting  visitors — 

Patronized  by  the  Court  and  Nobility. — 
A  Preparation  for  changing  Red  or  Gray 
Hair  to  a  beautiful  black,  brown,  or  liglit  brown, 
which  far  surpasses  any  now  in  use ;  can  be  used 
without  the  tedious  and  unpleasant  process  of 
brushing  it  out,  permanent  in  its  effects,  and  free 
from  the  disagreeableness  of  rubbing  olf  on  the 
hands,  caps,  &c.  Sold  with  every  direction  for 
use,  at  10s.  6d.  and  7s.  6d.  per  bottle.  The  dye 
supplied  by  Mrs.  Harden,  and  the  effect  seen  on 
her  own  hair,  at  her  private  residence,  66  New¬ 
man  Street,  Oxford  Street ;  or  at  ladies’  own  re¬ 
sidences  if  preferred.” 

This  sounds  fair  enough  ;  but  the  fate  of 
Mr.  Titmouse,  the  hero  of  “Ten  Thousand 
a-Year,”  holds  out  a  warning  which  it  were 
infatuation  to  neglect.  As  the  passage  in 
question  is  one  of  the  cleverest  in  the  book, 
and  admirably  adapted  to  throw  light  on  the 
subject,  it  may  be  advisable  to  extract  a  part 
of  it.  Mr.  Titmouse  enters  a  well-known 
shop  in  Bond  Street,  where  he  finds  a  gen¬ 
tleman  wdth  redundant  locks  of  raven  black- 
sitting  behind  the  counter.  “  You’ll  find 

c*  ^ 

the  fullest  directions  within,  and  testimoni¬ 
als  from  the  highest  nobility  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  efficacy’ of  the  Cyanochaitanthropopoion."* 
He  hastened  home  with  the  inestimable 
fluid,  rubbed  it  into  his  hair,  eyebrows,  and 
whiskers,  for  half  an  hour,  and  went  to  bed. 
When  he  woke  the  next  morning,  his  first 
movement  was  to  spring  breathlessly  to  his 
little  glass,  which  revealed  to  him  the  as¬ 
tounding  fact,  that  hair,  eyebrows,  and 
whiskers,  had  turned  green.  The  interview 
with  his  landlady,  the  first  witness  of  his 
misery’,  is  inimitable  in  its  way — 

“  ‘  Stop  at  home  a  hit,  and  be  quiet,  it  may  go 
off  with  all  tliis  wasliing,  in  the  course  ol  the 
day.  Soft  soap  is  an  uncommon  strong  thin  it 
for  getting  colors  out — but — a — a — excuse  me. 
Mr.  Titmouse — why  was  n’t  you  satisfied  with 
tlie  hair  God  Almighty  had  given  you  ?  H’ye 
tliink  he  didn’t  know  a  deal  better  than  ymu  «  hat 
was  best  for  you  ?  I  am  blest  if  1  don’t  iliink  this 
is  a  judgment  on  you.’ 

“  ‘  What's  the  use  of  your  standing  preaching 

♦The  use  of  unintelligible  Greek  compounds  for 
advertising  purpo.ses  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  hi>lory 
of  language,  and  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the 
omne  ignolum  pro  magnijico  principle. 


[May, 

to  me  in  this  way,  Mrs.  Squallop?’  said  Tit¬ 
mouse,  first  with  amazement,  and  then  with  fury 
in  his  manner — ‘A’n’t  I  half  mad  without  it? 
Judgment  or  no  judgment — where’s  tlie  harm  of 
my  wanting  black  hair  any  more  than  black 
trowsers  ?  That  a’n’t  your  own  hair,  Mrs.  Squal- 
lop — you  are  as  gray  as  a  badger  underneath — 
’pon  my  soul !  I  have  often  remarked  it.’ 

*“l’ll  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Himperance!’  furi¬ 
ously  exclaimed  Mrs.  Squallop,  ‘you’re  a  liar! 
And  you  deserve  what  you’ve  got  I  It  is  a  judg¬ 
ment,  and  I  hope  it  will  stick  by  you — so  take 
that  sauce,  you  vulgar  fellow  I  (snapping  her 
fingers  at  him.)  Get  rid  of  your  green  hair  if 
you  can.  It’s  only  carrot-tops  instead  of  carrot- 
roots,  and  some  folks  like  one,  some  t’otlier — 
ha,  ha !’  ” 

Poor  Titmouse  hurries  oIT  to  the  curly- 
haired  shopman  for  consolation,  who  coolly 
assures  him  that  his  hair  is  simply  in  a  tran¬ 
sitive  state,  and  that  he  has  only  to  perse¬ 
vere.  “One  lady  gave  me  a  picture  of  her¬ 
self  in  her  black  hair,  to  make  up  for  abuse 
of  me  when  it  was  in  a  puce  color — fact — 
honor.”  Titmouse  invests  an  additional 
three-and-sixpence  in  “Damascus  Cream,” 
and  turns  his  hair  purple.  This,  the  shop¬ 
man  assures  him,  is  the  middle  color  be¬ 
tween  green  and  black,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
a  third  filtre,  the  desired  effect  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  within  two  days: — 

But  it  will  do  something  in  a  night’s  time — 
eh  ! — surely  ?  ” 

“  ‘  I  should  think  so  !  But  here  it  is — called  the 
Tetaragmenon  Abracadabra?'* 

“  ‘  What  a  name  !’  exclaimed  Titmouse,  with 
a  kind  of  awe.  ‘  ’Pon  honor  it  almost  takes  one’s 
breath  away - ’  ” 

“‘It  will  do  more,  sir;  it  will  take  your  red 
hair  away  I  By  the  way,  only  the  day  before 
yesterday,  a  lady  of  high  rank,  (between  our¬ 
selves,  Lady  Caroline  Carrot,)  whose  red  hair 
always  seemed  as  if  it  would  have  set  her  bonnet 
in  a  blaze — ha !  ha  ! — came  here,  after  two  days’ 
use  o'CiheCya'nochaitanthropopoion^^nd  one  day’s 
use  of  this  Tetaragtnenon  Abracailabra  -and 
asked  me  if  I  knew  her.  Upon  my  soul  I  did  not, 
till  she  solemnly  assured  me  she  was  really  Lady 
Caroline !’’  ’ 

He  tries  it  on  his  eyebrows  and  whiskers, 
and  they  become  as  white  as  snow.  It  is 
beside  our  purpose  to  go  on  with  the  histo¬ 
ry  of  the  outside  or  the  inside  of  this  gen¬ 
tleman’s  head  ;  but  we  earnestly  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  all  who  may  feel  induced  to  try 
any  similar  description  of  experiment.  Even 
“  the  chemical  Balm  of  Columbia”  should 
be  used  with  caution,  notwithstanding  the 
solemn  assurance  of  the  proprietors.  It 
runs  thus — 

“  Copies  of  certificates  from  gentlemen  in  Eng¬ 
land,  America,  &.C.,  who,  after  being  bald  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  have  received  a  new  growth  of  hair, 
will  be  shown  by  the  proprietor,  and  by  all  ven¬ 
ders.  The  signers’  characters  are  supported  by 
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his  Britannic  Majesty’s  Consul,  Philadelphia, 
who  thereto  has  prefixed  his  seal,  and  the  royal 
arms  of  Great  Britain ;  also  the  Mayor  and  the 
Magistrates,  who  are  personally  acquainted  with 
the  signers,  certified  to  their  high  respectability, 
and  have  likewise  annexed  their  seals,  with  the 
arms  of  Philadelphia. 

‘‘  Patronized  by  the  British  Peers.  One  bottle, 
price  3s.  6d.,  will  prevent  the  hair  from  falling  orf' 
in  forty-eight  hours  from  its  first  application.  A 
bottle,  price  Gs.,  not  only  stops  the  hairs  from 
falling  otr,  but  likewise  in  three  weeks  caases  a 
new  growth  to  appear ;  and  one  bottle,  price  11., 
gives  a  good  head  of  hair  to  a  young  person.” 

According  to  this  ratio,  a  bald  m.an  has 
only  to  buy  a  twenty-two  or  thirty-three 
shilling  bottle,  and  he  might  grow  hair  for 
sale. 

It  is  generally  thought  genteel  and  inter¬ 
esting  to  be  slim.  Lord  Byron  lived  days 
together  on  biscuit  and  soda  water  to  escape 
the  disgrace  of  obesity — a  regimen  occa¬ 
sionally  embarrassing  enough  to  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  ;  witness  the  reconciliation  din¬ 
ner  between  himself  and  Mr.  Moore  at  Mr. 
Rogers*.  “  Neither  meat,  fish,  nor  wine,” 
says  Mr.  Moore,  “  would  he  touch  ;  and  of 
biscuits  and  soda  water,  which  he  asked  for, 
there  had  been  unluckily  no  provision.  He 
professed,  however,  to  be  equally  well  pleas¬ 
ed  with  potatoes  and  vinegar;  and  of  these 
meagre  materials  contrived  to  make  a  hear¬ 
ty  dinner.”  The  ladies  submit  to  still  more 
galling  privations  ;  and  Mrs.  Pursy,  in  the 
School  for  Scandal,  is  hardly  a  caricature : 
— “Yes,  I’m  told  she  absolutely  lives  upon 
acids  and  small  whey,  laces  herself  with 
pullies  ;  often  in  the  hottest  day  of  summer, 
you  will  see  her  on  a  little  squat  pony  with 
her  hair  plaited  and  turned  up  like  a  drum¬ 
mer,  and  away  she  goes,  puffing  round  the 
ring  at  full  trot.” 

All  this  trouble  may  now  be  saved  by  tak¬ 
ing  a  wine-glass  of  “  The  Imperial  Rthereal- 
izing  Syrup”  every  morning,  which  “  con¬ 
fers  the  figure  of  a  sylph  within  a  fortnight, 
without  affecting  the  health  or  endangering 
the  constitution.” 

The  Raccahout  des^^rabes  is  a  French  dis¬ 
covery  or  importation,  for  the  prevention  or 
cure  of  leanness,  to  which  the  women  of 
Paris  are  more  prone  than  to  obesity.  It  is 
the  preparation  on  which  the  Dey  of  Algiers 
fattened  his  Harem,  and  is  held  in  high  es¬ 
teem  throughout  the  East.  An  English 
traveller,  Captain  Harris  we  think,  mention¬ 
ed  a  country  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  where 
the  wives  of  the  sovereign,  fifteen  in  num¬ 
ber,  were  weighed  once  a  month  and  took 
rank  accordingly.  This  statement  has  been 
turned  to  good  account ;  for  an  advertise¬ 
ment  states  that  one  of  them,  having  acci¬ 
dentally  become  possessed  of  a  stock  of 


Raccahout,  kept  precedence  of  the  other 
fourteen  till  it  was  gone,  and  one  clear 
month  afterwards. 

Henry  Heine  tells  a  story  of  a  chamber¬ 
maid,  who,  having  remarked  that  her  mis¬ 
tress  possessed  an  elixir,  which  restored 
youth,  took  advantage  of  her  absence  to  try 
it,  and  drank  so  much  that  she  not  only  be¬ 
came  young  again,  but  was  changed  into  a 
little  girl.  The  secret  of  this  elixir  must  be 
lost,  as  we  hear  nothing  of  it ;  but  this  hint 
mtu'  be  useful  to  the  enterprising. 

The  next  best  thing  to  securing  beauty 
for  ourselves,  is  to  secure  it  for  our  children, 
and  the  means  are  fortunately  within  our 
power: — “Ladies  desirous  of  ensuring 
beauty  to  their  children,  may  receive  ade¬ 
quate  instructions  by  addressing  (post-paid) 
letters  to  Mrs.  Henderson,  widow  of  the 
late  Dr.  William  Henderson,  13,  Spring 
Street,  Montague  Square,  London.” 

Auctioneers  have  a  prescriptive  claim  to 
a  little  harmless  exaggeration  ;  and  their  ad¬ 
vertisements  are  models  of  the  Irish  or 
flowery  style  of  composition.  Mr.  George 
Robins  takes  a  high  rank  amongst  them  ; 
yet  even  he  must  yield  the  palm  to  Mr. 
Christie,  of  hanging-wood  notoriety.  To 
his  eloquence  we  are  indebted  for  one  of 
the  late  Lord  Erskine’s  cleverest  speeches, 
made  on  behalf  of  a  client  who  had  purchas¬ 
ed  a  farm  on  the  faith  of  Mr.  Christie’s 
description  ;  in  which  an  extensive  lawn, 
a  commanding  situation,  a  view  of  the 
Needles,  and  a  billiard-room,  were  men¬ 
tioned  : — 

“To  show  you,  gentlemen,  how  egregiously 
my  client  ha^  been  deceived  by  the  defendant’s 
rhetoric,  I  will  tell  you  what  this  exquisite  and 
enchanting  place  actually  turned  out  to  be,  when 
my  client — who  had  paid  the  deposit  on  the  faith 
of  Mr.  Christie’s  advertisement — went  down,  in 
the  fond  anticipations  of  his  heart,  to  this  earthly 
paradise.  When  he  got  there,  nothing  was  found 
to  correspond  to  what  he  had  too  unwarily  ex¬ 
pected.  There  was  a  house,  to  be  sure,  and  that 
IS  all ;  for  it  was  nodding  to  its  fall,  and  the  very 
rats  instinctively  had  quitted  it.  It  stood,  it  is 
true,  in  a  commanding  situation  ;  for  it  command¬ 
ed  all  the  winds  and  rains  of  heaven.  As  for 
lawn,  he  could  find  nothing  that  deserved  the 
name ;  unless  it  was  a  small  yard,  in  which,  with 
some  contrivance,  a  washerwoman  might  hang 
half-a-dozen  shirts.  There  was,  however,  a  dirty 
lane  that  ran  close  to  it ;  and,  perhaps,  Mr.  Chris¬ 
tie  may  contend  that  it  was  an  error  of  the  press, 
and  therefore,  for  “lawn,”  we  must  read  “  lane.” 
But  wi>ere  is  the  billiard-room!  exclaimed  the 
plaintifl'.  in  the  agony  of  disappointment.  At 
last  he  was  conducted  to  a  room  in  the  attic,  the 
ceiling  of  which  was  so  lov.'that  a  man  could  not 
stand  upright  in  it ;  and  therefore  must,  per  force, 
put  himself  into  the  posture  of  a  billiard-player. 
Seeing  this,  Mr.  Christie,  by  the  magic  of  his 
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eloquence,  converted  the  place  into  a  billiard- 
room.  But  the  fine  view  of  the  Needles,  gentle¬ 
men,  where  was  it  ?  No  such  thing  was  to  be 
seen ;  and  my  poor  client  might  as  well  have 
looked  for  a  needle  in  a  bottle  of  hay.” 

The  result  proved  that  it  is  useless  to 
snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art,  un¬ 
less  it  be  also  beyond  the  reach  of  law. 

It  is  a  humiliating  confession  to  make, 
but  Authors  undoubtedly  come  next ;  and 
we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  they  would 
not  take  precedence  of  even  quack-doctors 
and  auctioneers,  if  the  amount  of  charlatan¬ 
ry  were  estimated  by  either  the  money  or 
ingenuity  expended  on  it.  It  is  considered 
hardly  worth  a  publisher’s  while  to  publish 
a  cheap  or  single-volume  book,  since  forty 
or  fifty  pounds  must  be  laid  out  in  adver¬ 
tisements  to  give  any  publication  a  chance. 
Large  sums  also  are  frequently  paid  for 
paragraphs,  which  most  of  the  newspapers 
insert  for  about  a  third  more  than  the  price 
of  the  ordinary  and  avowed  advertisement. 
When  an  author  has  succeeded  in  getting  a 
few  favorable  opinions  from  the  press, 
whether  purchased  in  this  manner,  procur¬ 
ed  by  favor,  or  spontaneously  afforded,  he 
puts  forth  an  advertisement  like  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :* 

“  In  octavo,  handsomely  bound, 

‘‘George  Stephen’s  Dramatic  Poem,  the 
Hungarian  Daughter.  By  the  Author  of  the 
Tragedies  of  Gertrude  and  Beatrice,  the  Vam¬ 
pire,  Montezuma,  the  Patriot,  &c.  ‘  We  are 

confident  it  would  have  eminent  success  on  the 
stage.’ — Salopian  Journal.  ‘VV'ould,  we  doubt 
not,  be  popular  on  the  stage.’ — United  Service 
Gazette.  ‘  Etfective  situations.  If  well  acted, 
it  could  not  fail  of  success.’ — New  Bell’s  Messen¬ 
ger.  ‘  Worthy  of  the  stage  in  its  best  days.’ — 
The  Courier.  ‘  Greatly  to  b^e  regretted  that  there 
is  not  a  fair  field  for  the  representation  of  such 
plays  as  this.’ — Conservative  Journal.  ‘  If  per¬ 
formed,  would  confirm  and  establish  Mr.  Ste¬ 
phens’s  fame,  and  hand  it  down  to  posterity.’ — 
Liverpool  Mail.  ‘The  plot  is  deeply  interest¬ 
ing.’ — Hereford  Journal.  ‘  We  are  satisfied,  if 
it  were  acted,  it  would  be  considered  one  of  the 
most  intensely  interesting  of  our  stock  plays.’ — 
Liverpool  Standard.  ‘  A  few  practised  play- 
wrighls  exclusively  possess  the  ears  of  managers. 
This  play  w’as  rejected,  not  on  account  of  defi¬ 
cient  merit,  but  because  there  was  no  likelihood 
of  an  opening.’ — Gloucester  Chronicle.  ‘  We 
regret  that  the  condensation  of  this  drama,  which 
received  the  most  flattering  recommendation  of 
Mr.  Macready,  has  not  been  permitted  to  delight 
an  English  audience.’ — Cambridge  Chronicle. 
‘  The  character,  powerfully  delineated  by- 
George  Stephens,  yields  to  no  character  produc¬ 
ed  on  the  modern  stage.  The  story  is  well  con¬ 
ceived,  highly  wrought,  and  related  in  the  warm 
earnest  language  of  true  poetry.’ — The  Courier. 
‘  We  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  prove  success- 

•  Times,  March  *2,  18-11. 
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ful,  were  the  stage  open  to  the  productions  for 
which  Mr.  Stephens’s  genius  is  so  well  adapt¬ 
ed.’ — The  Kent  Herald.  ‘  For  plot,  incident, 
character,  and  style,  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
available  stock  of  dramas  for  stage  representa¬ 
tion,  an  ultimatum  recommended  by  our  highest 
living  stage  authority,  Mr.  Macready.’ — Wor¬ 
cester  Journal.  ‘An  excellent  acting  play; 
deeply  interesting  plot ;  incidents  striking,  and 
full  of  dramatic  stage  effect.’ — Manchester 
Courier.  ‘Mr.  Macready  interested  himself 
warmly  for  a  play  in  which  are  fine  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  development  of  his  histrionic  powers.’ 
— Bell’s  New  Messenger.  ‘  This  dramatic  poem 
only  requires  compression  to  be  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful  on  the  stage.’ — The  Britannia.  ‘  It  is 
our  opinion  that  several  of  Mr.  Stephens’s  plays 
are  eminently  fitted  for  the  stage,  and  that  tiie 
genius  which  is  apparent  in  all  would  ensure 
them  triumphant  success.’ — The  Argus.  ‘  We 
are  sure  that  it  contains  sufficient  passion,  char¬ 
acter,  and  incident,  to  cut  up  into  half-a-dozen 
such  plays  as  we  have  lately  seen  produced.” — 
Britannia.  ‘  A  first-rate,  spirit-stirring,  soul- 
deep  tragedy.’ — Monthly  Magazine.  C.  Mitch¬ 
ell,  Red  Lion-court,  Fleet-street.” 

Mr.  Stephens  evidently  differs  from  the 
author  of  the  “  Rivals,”  who  thought  that 
an  accumulation  of  indorsements  rather 
tended  to  throw  a  doubt  upon  the  Bill.  It 
is  observable  that  he  has  made  ample  use  of 
the  rejection  of  his  play  and  the  high  au¬ 
thority  of  Mr.  Macready,  who  has  unac¬ 
countably  suffered  two  seasons  to  pass  away 
since  he  became  manager  without  bringing 
“  The  Hungarian  Daughter”  upon  the  stage 
— a  circumstance  well  worthy  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Stephens,  and  proper  to  be  noticed  in 
his  next  preface.  The  edition  of  “The  Iron 
Chest”  in  which  the  late  John  Philip  Kem¬ 
ble  is  attacked,  went  off  with  unprecedented 
rapidity,  and  book-collectors  are  now  giving 
four  times  the  original  price  for  copies. 

When  Mr.  Stephens  succeeds  in  getting 
his  play  upon  the  stage,  we  recommend  him 
to  imitate  the  late  Dr.  Valpy’s  method  of 
attracting  an  audience — 

“  Lord  Whitworth  has  a  curious  conversation 
to  relate,  which  passed  between  himself  and  the 
Chief  Consul,  and  in  which  the  latter,  it  is  said, 
repeatedly  expressed  his  determination  to  invade 
this  country.  Dr.  Valpy’s  alteration  of  ‘  King 
John,’  or  ‘  England  inv^aded,’  shortly  to  be  ex¬ 
hibited  at  Covent-Garden,  contains  several  high¬ 
ly  poetical  and  animated  passages,  which  \vill  af¬ 
ford  the  public  an  opportunity  of  expressing  the 
indignation  and  contempt  which  this  menace  of 
Bonaparte  must  excite  in  the  breast  of  every 
Englishman.” 

Surely  there  must  be  passages  in  the 
“Hungarian  Daughter,”  or  indeed  in  every 
judiciously  composed  play,  which  might  af¬ 
ford  an  audience  an  opportunity  of  express¬ 
ing  every  sort  of  sentiment  that  might  be 
popular  at  the  time. 
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What  Sir  Lucius  O’Trigger  calls  “  a 
pretty  quarrel”  is  always  an  assistance  to  a 
book  ;  so  is  a  prosecution,  or  an  execution. 
For  example,  an  officer  of  rank  was  tried  for 
alleged  disobedience  of  orders,  and  acquit¬ 
ted.  He  ordered  three  thousand  copies  of 
his  trial  to  be  printed,  fifty  to  be  distributed 
amongst  his  friends.  At  the  end  of  a  few 
months,  being  in  want  of  cash,  he  went  to 
settle  with  his  booksellers.  The  account 
was  very  simple.  Debtor — the  cost  of  pa¬ 
per,  printing,  and  advertising.  Creditor — 
fifty  copies  given  away ;  sixteen  sold ; 
2934  on  hand,  and  ready  to  be  delivered  to 
the  author.  “  Why,  how  can  this  be,”  he 
exclaimed,  “  w’hen  five  editions  of  Byng’s 
trial  were  sold  in  a  fortnight!”  “Very 
true,  sir,  but  the  Admiral  was  shot.” 

As  an  author  may  naturally  wish  to  enjoy 
his  immortality,  it  will  hardly  answer  to  get 
shot  or  hanged  in  striving  for  it ;  but  a  little 
persecution  might  be  endured.  The  author 
of  some  satirical  verses  on  the  Chancellor 
Maupeon,  in  1775,  wrote  as  follows  from 
England,  where  he  had  been  compelled  to 
take  refuge — 

“  My  Lord — I  have  never  wished  for  more 
than  3000  francs  a  year ;  my  first  song, 
which  displeased  you  so  much,  has  gained 
me — simply  because  it  displeased  you — a 
capital  of  30,000  francs,  which,  placed'  out 
at  five  per  cent.,  makes  half  of  my  sum. 
Pray,  show  the  same  resentment  against  the 
new  satire  I  send  you;  this  will  complete 
the  revenue  to  which  I  aspire,  and  I  promise 
you  I  wdll  write  no  more.” 

It  is  generally  thought  that  authors  have 
gained  in  respectability  since  they  ceased  to 
depend  on  patrons,  and  looked  solely  to  the 
public  for  support.  The  gain  is  extremely 
problematical  when  so  many  are  found  re¬ 
sorting  to  the  most  shameless  arts  of  pufTery ; 
and  the  practice  of  begging  subscriptions  is 
nearly  as  rife  as  ever. 

“  He  for  subscribers  bails  his  hook, 

And  takes  your  cash,  but  where’s  the  book! 

No  mailer  where;  wise  fear,  you  know, 

Foibids  the  robbing  of  a  foe; 

But  what,  10  move  our  private  ends, 

Forbids  the  cheating  oi  our  friends'?” 

It  is  also  not  uncommon  to  find  the  Court 
Circular  announcing  the  presentation  of  Mr. 
So-and-So,  to  deliver  a  copy  of  his  book ; 
and  the  number  of  publications  forwarded 
to  her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert  has  been 
so  great,  that  orders  have  been  given  to  re¬ 
ceive  none.  The  author  of  the  “Pleasures 
of  Hope,”  not  being  aware  of  the  regulation, 
and  actuated  by  a  genuine  spirit  of  loyalty, 
wrote  a  note  proposing  to  present  a  copy  of 
the  last  edition  of  his  works.  The  offer  was 


I  rather  slightingly  declined  by  an  officer  o 
the  Household,  evidently  unacquainted  with 
the  works,  claims,  or  reputation  of  the  wri¬ 
ter,  who  was  not  the  man  to  be  put  down  in 
this  manner.  He  took  care  that  the  matter 
should  be  mentioned  to  the  Queen  herself, 
who  instantly  caused  her  acceptance  of  the 
offer  to  be  notified  in  the  most  complimen* 
tary  and  gracious  terms. 

The  Puff  collusive,  as  described  in  the 
^“Critic,”  has  been  constantly  employed,  of 
late,  to  aid  the  sale  of  fashionable  Novels 
and  Memoirs,  like  those  attributed  to  Lady 
Charlotte  Bury. 

“  The  Puff  collusive  is  the  newest  of  any ;  for 
it  acts  in  the  disguise  of  determined  hostility.  It 
is  much  used  by  bold  booksellers  and  enterpri¬ 
sing  poets.  An  indignant  correspondent  observes 
that  tJie  new  poem  called  Beelzebub’s  Cotillion, or 
Proserpina’s  Ffite-Champ^tre,  is  one  of  the  most 
unjustifiable  performances  he  ever  read  !  The  se¬ 
verity  with  which  certain  characters  are  handled 
is  quite  shocking !  And,  as  there  are  many  des¬ 
criptions  in  it  too  warmly  colored  for  female  del¬ 
icacy,  the  shameful  avidity  with  which  this  piece 
is  bought  by  all  people  of  fashion  is  a  reproach 
on  the  taste  of  the  times,  and  a  disgrace  to  the 
delicacy  of  the  age !  Here  you  see  the  two  strong¬ 
est  inducements  are  held  forth ;  first,  that  nobody 
ought  to  read  it ;  and  secondly,  that  every  body 
uses  it;  on  the  strength  of  which  the  publisher 
boldly  prints  the  tenth  edition  before  he  had  sold 
off  the  first,  and  then  establishes  it  by  threaten¬ 
ing  himself  with  the  pillory,  or  absolutely  indi¬ 
ting  himself  for  scan, 

cannot  quit  this  branch  of  the  subject 
without  alluding  to  the  extraordinary  device 
hit  upon  by  De  Foe,  to  assist  the  sale  of  a 
book  which  had  fallen  still-born  from  the 
press.  With  this  view,  ffie  published  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  “  The  True  History  of 
the  Apparition  of  one  Mrs.  Veal,  the  next 
day  after.her  death,  to  me,  Mrs.  Baiigrave, 
at  Canterbury,  the  8th  day  of  September 
1705,  which  A'pparition  recommends  the  'peru¬ 
sal  of  Drelincouri* s  Book  of  Consolation 
against  the  Fears  of  Deaths  He  contrived 
to  give  such  an  air  of  reality  to  the  narra¬ 
tive,  that  it  was  universally  believed ;  and 
a  dead  personas  opinion  of  a  book  on  death 
being  deemed  infallible,  the  whole  impres¬ 
sion  was  ropidly  sold  off. 

The  advertisements  of  north-country 
schools  were  amusing  documents  until  the 
public  became  familiar  with  Do-the-boys* 
Hall  and  Mr.  Squeers ;  since  which  they 
have  become  diminished  in  numbers  and 
moderated  in  tone.  The  following  was 
probably  concocted  before  J^icholas  Ji'ick- 
el  by — 

“  To  Young  Women. — Wanted,  in  a  genteel 
private  Seminary  for  young  gentlemen,  a  young 
!  person  of  respectability,  fully  competent  to  the 
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charge  and  entire  superintendence  of  twenty-five 
little  boys.  She  must  be  able  to  instruct  them  in 
reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  the  rudiments  of 
history  and  geography.  She  will  be  expected  to 
give  her  constant  attention  to  the  children ;  and, 
as  the  manners  and  deportment  of  young  boys 
are  matters  of  importance,  it  is  requisite  that  she 
shall  have  moved  in  a  genteel  society.  She  will 
be  expected  to  remain  in  the  Establishment,  on 
approval,  for  the  first  three  months  without  sal¬ 
ary,  but  her  washing  will  be  found  her.  If  she 
stops  after  that  period,  her  salary  will  be  twenty- 
five  pounds  a-year,  when  she  must  find  her  own 
laundress.  She  will  have  to  wash  the  children’s 
faces  and  hands  every  morning,  and  walk  out 
twice  with  them  daily ;  to  keep  their  wardrobes 
in  repair,  and  mend  their  stockings  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  after  'which  her  time  will  be  her  own,  and 
she  will  mix  with  the  family.  On  Saturdays  she 
will  have  to  comb  their  heads  w’ith  the  small- 
tooth  comb,  and  after  the  servant  has  washed 
their  feet,  she  will  cut  their  toe-nails ;  but  on  no 
account  must  she  chastise  the  children — the  la¬ 
dies  of  the  Establishment  reserve  to  themselves  that 
privilege,  having  a  peculiar  method  of  their  own. 
In  matters  of  this  sort  it  is  best  to  be  explicit; 
and  therefore  it  is  right  to  mention,  that  during 
the  Christmas  and  Midsummer  vacations  she 
will  be  allowed  three  weeks  to  visit  her  friends, 
but  will  not  be  permitted  to  be  absent  on  any 
pretence  during  the  half-years.  She  will  have 
the  advantage  of  visiting  the  parish  church  twice 
on  a  Sunday  with  the  children,  and  hearing  them 
say  their  prayers  every  morning  and  evening. 
Unexceptionable  references  will  be  required  as 
to  temper,  character,  and  respectability.  Ad¬ 
dress,  post-paid,  L.  L.  51,  Poultry.” 

Here  is  another,  little  less  exacting — 

“  A  Cook-Housemaid,  or  Housemaid-Cook  is 
wanted,  for  the  service  of  a  single  gentleman, 
where  only  one  other,  a  man-servant,  is  kept. — 
The  age  of  the  woman  wanted  must  not  be  less 
than  25,  nor  more  than  40  years  ;  and  it  is  re¬ 
quisite  that  she  should  be  equally  excellent  in 
the  two  capacities  of  cook  and  housemaid.  Her 
character  must  be  unexceptionable  for  sobriety, 
honesty,  and  cleanliness.  The  sobriety,  how¬ 
ever,  which  consists  in  drinking  deep  without 
staggering,  will  not  do ;  nor  will  the  honesty 
sutfice  which  would  make  up  for  the  possible 
absence  of  pilfering  by  waste.  Neither  will  the 
cleanliness  answer  which  is  content  wdth  bust¬ 
ling  only  before  the  etmdoyer’s  eyes — a  sure 
symptom  of  a  slattern.  The  servant  advertised 
for  must  be  thoroughly  and  truly  cleanly,  hon¬ 
est,  and  sober.  As  it  is  probable  that  not  a  drab 
out  of  place  who  reads  this  advertisement  but 
will  be  for  imposing  herself,  though  perhaps  in¬ 
capable  of  cooking  a  sprat,  and  about  as  nice  as 
a  Hottentot,  all  such  arc  \varned  not  to  give 
tliemselves  useless  trouble.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  steady  clean  woman,  really  answering  the 
above  description,  will,  by  applying  as  below, 
hear  of  a  place  not  easily  equalled  in  comfort ; 
where  the  wages  are  good  and  constantly  in¬ 
creasing,  and  where  servants  are  treated  as  fel¬ 
low-creatures,  and  with  a  kindness  which,  to  the 
discredit  of  their  class,  is  seldom  merited.  Per¬ 
sonal  application  to  be  made,  from  one  to  three 
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o’clock,  to  Mr.  Dawers,  perfumer,  No.  16,  Cra¬ 
ven  Street,  Strand.” 

“  Where  are  you  going  1”  said  George 
Selwyn  to  an  acquaintance.  “  To  see  a 
friend.”  “Well,  I’ll  go  with  you,  for  I 
never  saw  one  yet.”  It  seems  that  his  cu¬ 
riosity  might  have  been  gratified  with  little 
difficulty — 

“It  is  the  general  desire  of  princes  and  opu¬ 
lent  men  to  live  friendless — they  gain  obsequi¬ 
ousness,  adulation,  and  dependents,  but  not 
friends;  the  sycophants  that  surround  them  dis¬ 
appear  when  the  lure  that  attracted  them  is  lost : 
beguiled  by  blandishments,  deceived  by  hypoc¬ 
risy,  and  lulled  by  professions,  they  do  not  dis¬ 
cover  imposture  till  adversity  detects  it  The 
evil  is  unbounded — they  never  obtain  a  sincere 
opinion,  whether  regarding  pecuniary  embar¬ 
rassment  or  domestic  dissension — in  any  per¬ 
plexed  and  unhappy  event  they  receivq  no  coun¬ 
sel  but  that  which  benefits  the  sinister  views  of 
him  who  gives  it  Of  what  advantage  is  fortune 
if  it  transforms  friends  into  parasites,  and  we  are 
to  live  in  constant  delusion ;  or,  isolated  and  se¬ 
cluded,  we  must  exist  like  hermits,  to  shun  inter¬ 
course  with  our  fellow  beings,  and  escape  perfidy  ? 
One  whose  affluence  precludes  speculation,  wno 
has  proved  himself  undaunted  in  danger  and  un¬ 
shaken  in  fidelity,  proffers  his  friendship  to  him 
who  deserves  it,  and  will  know  how  to  appreci¬ 
ate  it ; — his  reading  has  not  afforded  mere  ab¬ 
stract  knowledge,  but  has  been  rendered  auxili¬ 
ary  lor  a  vast  intercourse  with  the  living  world  ; 
years  have  furnished  experience,  reflection  has 
improved  it ;  his  advice  and  aid  he  hopes  is  not 
insignificant,  be  the  station  of  him  who  requires 
them  ever  so  elevated.  As  there  can  be  no  in¬ 
dependence  where  there  is  not  equality  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  no  one  of  inferior  condition  can  be 
noticed.” 

From  the  zeal  with  which  the  following 
advertisement  was  repeated  day  after  day, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  writer  was  in 
earnest — 

“  To  I.NDEPENDENT  GeNTLEMEN. — WaNTED, 
by  a  respectable,  modest  young  man,  who  can 
produce  a  cubic  yard  of  testimonials,  a  living 
without  a  master — that  is,  he  wishes  to  become 
a  companion  to  some  gentleman,  and  be  his  fac¬ 
totum.  He  can  ride,  shoot,  sing,  fish,  (but  never 
better  than  his  patron,  without  he  is  wanted,) 
keep  accounts,  see  that  servants  do  their  duty, 
do  twenty  other  things  equally  necessary  in  this 
life,  and  make  it  his  whole  duty  to  please  and  be 
pleased.  Any  one  seriously  wishing  such  a  per¬ 
son,  may  address,  post-paid,  to  Z.,  to  be  lelt  at 
41,  Haymarket.” 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  led  Cap¬ 
tains  have  gone  out  of  fashion.  This  gen¬ 
tleman  would  have  made  an  excellent  one. 

A  marriage  advertisement  is  now  gener¬ 
ally  regarded  as  a  hoax  ;  but  a  prospectus 
put  forth  a  year  or  two  ago  by  a  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Proudfoot,  looked  like  business,  and 
was  certainly  not  intended  as  a  joke.  It 
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professes  to  be  composed  for  this  worthy 
couple  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Oxford.  He  besrins  thus — 

“  The  success  which  in  other  countries  has  at¬ 
tended  Establishments  for  the  purpose  of  promo¬ 
ting  Matrimonial  Alliances,  first  inspired  the  idea 
of  undertaking  a  similar  project  here.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  the  cities  of  France,  Holland,  and 
Germany,  such  Establishments  exist,  and  have 
been,  for  a  long  course  of  years,  productive'  of 
the  greatest  benefit.  If,  in  the  comparatively 
limited  circle  of  the  population  of  these  cities,  it 
has  been  found  advantageous  that  means  of  in¬ 
troduction  to  that  state  of  life  which  the  language 
of  religion  styles  ‘  holy,’  and  the  voice  of  all  ages 
and  nations  pronounces  to  be  ‘  honorable,’  should 
be  rendered  easy  of  access — how  much  more 
necessary  must  they  not  appear  in  such  a  popu¬ 
lation  as  that  of  London,  the  very  vastness  of 
which  acts  only  as  a  harrier  against  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  intimacies  or  friendships?  It  is  prover¬ 
bial,  that  people  may  live  here  all  their  lives  in 
utter  ignorance  of  their  next  door  neighbor;  and 
the  experience  of  every  one  will  suggest  to  him 
how  narrow  and  circumscribed  are  the  limits  of 
the  circle  in  which  he  moves.” 

Something  of  the  sort  has  certainly  exist¬ 
ed  at  Paris.  In  a  country  where  matches 
are  frequently  made  up  by  the  families  or 
friends  of  the  parties,  without  much  regard 
to  prior  inclination  on  either  part,  it  is  no 
great  step  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  stran¬ 
gers.  One  instance  has  become  notorious. 
Monsieur  Lafarge  procured  his  wife  through 
a  marriage-broker;  but  possibly  Mr.  Proud- 
foot  will  not  thank  us  for  the  precedent. — 
The  clergyman,  after  a  few  judicious  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  artificial  state  of  society,  and 
the  difficulty  which  is  experienced  by  young 
ladies,  particularly  clergymen’s  daughters, 
in  finding  husbands,  proceeds  to  describe 
the  constitution  of  the  establishment — 

“It  is  conducted  by  a  gentleman  and  his  wife, 
both  persons  of  the  highest  character,  respecta¬ 
bility,  and  connexions.  They  have  separate 
houses  at  some  distance  from  each,  at  which  the 
husband  gives  interviews  to  gentlemen,  and  his 
wife  to  ladies.  The  negotiations  are  conducted 
in  conformity  with  printed  rules,  from  which  not 
the  slightest  deviation  will  be  allowed,  and  every 
thing  is  managed  in  a  manner  which  cannot 
otfend  the  most  fastidious  delicacy,  or  deter  the 
most  easily  excited  ditlidence.  It  is  quite  impos¬ 
sible  that  ladies  or  gentlemen  applying  to  the 
establishment  can  see  each  other,  until  a  meeting 
be  finally  and  satislactorily  arranged,  and  all 
effects  of  idle  curiosity  are  effectually  checked. 
The  rules  are  to  be  purchased  for  ten  shillings — 
the  price  is  set  upon  them  for  no  other  reason 
than  as  some  guard  against  the  thoughtless,  the 
idle,  or  the  ill-disposed — at  Mr.  Proudfoot’s,  63, 
Mortimer  Street,  Cav'endish  Square,  and  they 
entitle  the  purchaser  to  a  speedy  interview.  In 
these  rules  will  be  found  a  thowjugh  explanation 
of  the  whole  system,  which,  the  Director  is  hap- 


I  py  to  say,  is  succeeding  in  a  manner  far  beyond 
his  most  sanguine  expectations. 

“In  conclusion,  he  has  only  to  add,  that  unti¬ 
ring  zeal  and  implicit  secrecy  may  be  depended 
upon,  both  upon  his  own  part  and  on  that  of  his 
lady.  He  reflects  with  much  pleasure,  that  he 
has  been  already  instrumental  in  procuring  hon¬ 
orable  connexions  and  sincere  happiness  to 
many,  who  otherwise  might  have  spent  their 
days  in  degrading  attachments,  or  unhappy  ne¬ 
glect  ;  and  as  he  knows  that  his  own  feelings  are 
pure  and  spotless,  he  can  fearlessly  assure  any 
lady  or  gentleman,  whose  eye  this  may  meet, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  slightest  degree  im¬ 
proper  or  indecorous  in  their  employing  him  as 
an  humble  agent  in  endeavoring  to  guide  them 
prosperously  in  taking  what  must  always  be 
considered  the  most  important  step  in  life.’’ 

This  prospectus  was  put  into  circulation 
two  or  three  years  ago.  An  advertisement 
which  appeared  within  the  year,  proves  the 
continuance,  if  not  the  prosperity,  of  the 
establishment — 

“Matrimonial  Alliance. — The  Pamphlets, 
Rules,  and  Regulations  of  this  Establishment, 
for  promoting  matrimonial  alliances,  may  be 
obtained  by  applying  to  A.  B.,  care  of  Mr.  Proud- 
foot,  63,  Mortimer  Street,  Cavendish  Square. — 
Price  of  the  pamphlet.  Is.  The  Portfolio  of 
February  is  now  ready,  containing  letters  from 
gentlemen  in  every  sphere  of  life,  possessing 
property  from  JCIOO  to  JC3000  per  annum,  and 
may  be  purchased  or  inspected  by  ladies,  free  of 
charge,  at  the  agent’s,  63,  Mortimer  Street,  as 
above.” 

The  favor  shown  to  ladies  is  sufficiently 
exemplified  by  the  fact,  that  the  portfolio, 
which  they  are  allowed  to  inspect  gratia^  is 
charged  two  guineas  to  gentlemen. 

A  single  specimen  of  the  regular  matri¬ 
monial  advertisement  may  be  allowed — 

“Wanted — A  Young  Lady,  about  17  or  21 
years  of  age  as  a  wife.  She  must  be  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  necessary  accomplishments  of 
such  ;  she  must  understand  washing  and  ironing, 
baking  bread,  making  good  coffee,  roasting  beef, 
veal,  etc.,  boiling  a  fowl,  broiling  a  fish,  making 
tarts,  plum-puddings,  and  ilesserts  of  all  kinds, 
preserving  fruits  and  pickles,  expert  with  the 
needle,  keeping  a  clean  and  snug  house  ;  must 
know  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  never 
been  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  ball-rooms ; 
she  must  have  been  taught  true  and  genuine 
principles  of  religion,  and  a  member  in  a  Church 
of  good  standing.  She  must  not  be  addicted  to 
making  too  free  use  of  her  tongue,  such  as  re¬ 
peating  any  report  that  is  injurious  to  her  neigh¬ 
bor;  or  using  any  taunting  language  to  any 
person  about  her  house.  Any  lady  finding  her¬ 
self  in  possession  of  the  above  accomplishments, 
will  please  address  to  Alfhonso.  It  will  not  be 
required  that  she  should  exercise  all  those  requi¬ 
sites  unless  a  change  in  fortune  should  take 
place,  at  which  time  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  live  with  such  economy  as  to  prevent  a  tres¬ 
pass  on  our  friends,  whose  frowns  and  caprices 
we  otherwise  must  endure,  which  every  man  of 
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noble  mind  will  despise.  At  present,  she  shall 
have  a  coach  and  four  at  her  command,  servants 
in  abundance,  a  house  furnished  in  the  first 
modern  style  ;  shall  always  be  treated  with  that 
tender  affection  which  female  delicacy  requires, 
and  notliing  shall  be  wanting  tliat  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  contribute  to  her  happiness.” 

Our  next,  we  w’ell  remember,  excited  no 
inconsiderable  sensation  among  the  fair — 

“  Count  Sarsfield  Lucan,  lineal  descendant 
of  the  royal  line  of  Lorraine  and  Capets,  and 
other  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  desires  to  join  in  an 
alliance  of  marriage  with  a  Lady  whose  quality 
and  abilities  will  enable  her  to  support  the  rank 
and  titles  she  will  obtain  by  this  honorable  alli¬ 
ance.  Address  to  Count  Sarsfield  Lucan,  Poste 
IlestarUe^  a  PwrisP^ 

The  next  may  also  be  placed  under  the 
head  of  matrimony — 

“  Run  away  from  Patrick  M’Dallach. — 
Whereas  my  Wife,  Mrs.  Bridget  M’Dallagh,  is 
again  walked  away  with  herself,  and  left  me 
with  her  four  small  children,  and  her  poor  old 
blind  mother,  and  nobody  else  to  look  after  house 
and  home,  and,  I  hear,  has  taken  up  with  Tim 
Guigan,  the  lame  fiildler — the  same  that  was  put 
in  the  stocks  last  Easter  for  stealing  Barday 
Doody’s  gamecock. — This  is  to  give  notice,  that 
1  will  not  pay  for  bite  or  sup  on  her  or  his  ac¬ 
count  to  man  or  mortal,  and  tliat  she  had  better 
never  show  the  marks  of  her  ten  toes  near  my 
home  again.  “Patrick  M’Dallagh. 

“  N.  13. — Tim  had  better  keep  out  of  my  sight.” 

An  advertisement  for  Rats  and  Weeds 
will  be  admitted  to  be  an  anomaly — 

“Wanted  Immediately,  to  enable  me  to 
leave  the  House  which  I  have  for  these  last  five 
’  years  inhabited,  in  the  same  plight  and  condition 
in  which  I  found  it,  500  Live  Rats,  for  which  I 
will  gladly  pay  the  sum  of  j£5  sterling ;  and,  as 
I  cannot  leave  the  F'arm  attached  thereto  in  the 
same  order  in  which  I  got  it  without  at  least 
Five  Millions  of  Docks.  Dockens  (weeds),  I  do 
hereby  promise  a  further  sum  of  jC5  sterling  for 
said  number  of  Dockens.  (Signed) 

“  Dated  31st  October  1816. 

“  N.  B. — The  Rats  must  be  full  grown,  and  no 
cripples.” 

This  was  a  thoroughly  conscientious  ten¬ 
ant,  fully  aware  of  the  obligations  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  ordinary  covenant,  to  leave 
the  premises  in  the  same  state  of  repair  in 
w'hich  he  found  them.  This  covenant,  by 
the  wav,  suggested  the  chief  objection  to 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu’s  favorite 
scheme,  for  putting  the  marriage  contract 
on  the  same  footing  as  a  lease,  and  making 
it  for  seven,  or  fourteen  years  at  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  the  parties.  “  How,”  asked  Mr. 
Cheney,  “  is  the  gentleman  to  put  the  lady 
into  good  and  tenantable  repair  at  the  end  of 
the  time  1” 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is  reported  to  have 
scraped  more  than  one  Titian  bare  to  the 


[May, 

canvass,  and  analyzed  the  scrapings,  in  the 
hope  of  discovering  the  secret  of  that  great 
master  in  coloring ;  but  it  seems  that  the 
required  richness  and  mellowness  of  tone 
might  have  been  obtained  at  a  cheaper  rate, 
by  scraping  or  pounding  a  mummy — 

“Egyptian  Mummy  for  Painting. — Those 
who  practise  the  superior  style  of  oil-painting, 
may  be  supplied  with  a  perfectly  genuine  Egyp¬ 
tian  Mummy  in  its  original  state,  at  Mr.  Hawe’s, 
chemist,  Longacre.” 

Fashion  has  varied  as  much  w'ith  regard 
to  the  canine  race  as  in  any  other  object  of 
feminine  fancy  or  caprice — 

“Just  come  from  Flanders. — Some  of  the 
most  beautiful  Dogs,  of  the  Lion,  Spanish,  and 
Dutch  breeds,  so  very  small  that  ladies  may  put 
tliem  in  their  muffs  or  pockets. 

“  N.  B. — Some  all  white.” 

This  is  clearly  a  different  race  of  animals 
from  those  now  in  favor,  which  Landseer  is 
immortalizing. 

The  superstition  connected  with  cauls  is 
well  known — 

“A  Child’s  Caul  to  be  disposed  of,  particu¬ 
larly  recommended  to  persons  going  to  tlie  Con¬ 
tinent  on  pleasure  or  business,  officers  in  his 
Majesty’s  navy,  merchants  trading  to  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  globe, 
being  exposed  to  the  danger  of  the  seas,  having 
the  Caul  in  their  possession,  their  life  will  most 
assuredly  be  always  preserved  from  any  similar 
danger  that  recently  befell  those  unfortunate  per¬ 
sons  at  Rochester.  Address  by  letter  only,  pre¬ 
paid,  to  Mr.W.,  Temple  Chambers,  Falcon  Court, 
Fleet  Street.” 

What  could  be  the  motive  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  who  inserted  this  1 — 

“Wanted,  a  Second-Hand  Coat-of-Arms 
of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Augusta. — 
Address,  post-paid,  to  A.  B.,  13,  Skinner  Street, 
Snow  Hill.” 

A  friend  recently  arrived  from  Calcutta 
has  given  us  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  com¬ 
position  produced  by  the  blending  of  the 
Irish  w’ith  the  Oriental  style.  The  native 
liveliness  of  the  writer  appears  to  have  been 
little,  if  at  all,  affected  by  the  locality — 

“  Notice. — Mr.  W.  M’Cleish  begs  to  state  to 
his  friends  and  the  public,  that  he  lias  received 
by  the  most  recent  arrivals  the  Prettiest  Waist¬ 
coat  Pieces  that  ever  were  seen :  really  it  would 
be  worth  any  gentleman’s  while  even  to  look  at 
them.  It  surpasses  his  weak  understanding,  how 
man,  who  is  oorn  of  a  woman  and  full  of  trouble, 
could  invent  such  pretty  things ;  it  strikes  him 
forcibly  that  the  patterns  and  texture  must  hav'e 
been  undoubtedly  invented  by  some  wise  philos¬ 
opher.” 

“  Ladies,  although  my  shop’s  small,  I  pray  you  won’t 
fear, 

I  turned  out  my  pelisses,  the  first  of  the  land  sure 
may  wear ; 
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If  they  are  not  well  finished,  or  the  best  of  trim¬ 
mings, 

I  will  undertake  to  eat  backs,  breasts,  sleeves,  and 
linings  ji’ 

“  No.  39,  Cossilollah  (Calcutta.)  Jan.  4, 1824.” 

Innumerable  advertisements  may  be  tra¬ 
ced  to  vanity  ;  but  we  have  only  met  with 
one  that  implies  the  entire  absence  of  it — 

“ARTiFtciAL  Teeth — Lost,  about  fourteen 
or  fifteen  days  since,  fixed  in  bone,  from  four  to 
six  in  number.  Whoever  will  bring  or  send  them 
on  Wednesday  next,  at  twelve  o’clock  precisely, 
to  Mr.  Mickham,  tobacco  and  snutT  manufactu¬ 
rer,  180,  Fleet  Street,  will  receive  half-a-guinea 
for  tlie  trouble.” 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  a  wealthy  cit¬ 
izen,  or  retired  grazier,  when  complimented 
on  his  daughter’s  proficiency  on  the  Piano, 
observe,  that  she  ought  to  play  well,  for  she 
had  cost  him  a  mint  of  money.  Henceforth 
there  will  be  no  occasion  for  an  extravagant 
outlay — 

“Music. — An  extraordinary  opportunity  for 
being  instructed  in  music  either  in  town  or  coun¬ 
try.  The  advertiser  has  found  out  a  method  by 
which  he  teaches  to  play  on  either  the  pianoforte, 
violin,  or  guitar,  in  the  completest  manner,  by 
only  the  practice  of  one  single  lesson^  which  he 
does  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.” 

It  really  makes  one  tremble  to  think  of 
the  consequences  to  society  if  an  engage¬ 
ment  of  this  sort  could  be  fulfilled. 

Our  collection  would  be  clearly  incom¬ 
plete  without  a  specimen  of  the  old  Lottery 
advertisements — 

“A  laughable  circumstance  occurred  at  the 
Opera  House  a  few  evenings  since.  The  Hon¬ 
orable  Mrs.  H - C - ,  in  the  confusion  that 

takes  place  in  the  lobby  on  quitting  the  theatre, 
dropped  her  reticule,  and  was  some  minutes  be¬ 
fore  she  regained  it ;  when,  on  looking  at  its  con¬ 
tents,  she  exclaimed,  ‘I  have  lost  my  duplicates!’ 
This  created  surprise,  not  that  the  company  had 
any  doubt  when  the  lady  pledged  her  word,  but 
they  thought  she  had  pledged  her  jewels.  How¬ 
ever,  on  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  the  lost  dupli¬ 
cates  were  Two  Tickets  of  one  number  (which 
she  had  purchased  that  evening)  in  the  Lottery 
to  be  drawn  the  next  Tuesday ;  luckily  she  soon 
after  Ibund  them,  and  anticipated  getting  £20,000, 
as  she  had  procured  them  at  a  well-known  office 
at  Charing-Cross.” 

We  quote  the  following,  for  the  sake  of 
its  naivete — 

“May  THE  Wings  of  Extravagance  be  Clip¬ 
ped  BY  THE  Scissors  of  Economy — Was  the 
constant  toast  of  a  person  who  knew  very  well 
the  value  of  a  sixpence.  To  all  good  economists 
would  Romanis  wish  to  be  recommended,  though 
but  a  bad  practitioner  himself,  (he  is  a  little  like 
the  clergy— ‘  Don’t  do  as  I  do,  but  as  I  tell  you  to 
do.’)  VVhen  you  want  real  good  Stockings  at  a 
low  price,  come  to  the  Sign  of  the  Regent,  33  in 
Cheapside — there  you  have  them  in  perfection, 


and  I  am  certain  sixpence  in  a  pair  is  worth  sav¬ 
ing  ;  and  any  one  tliat  is  possest  of  the  least 
spark  of  parsimony  will  give  their  assent.  Fru- 
^lity  is  certainly  a  good  thing — it  enables  a 
people  to  pay  taxes — to  pay  their  armies — to 
thresh  the  French — to  make  peace  on  good 
terms — to  extend  commerce — to  make  people 
live  long  and  comfortable : 

“For  Stockings, 

“Romanis  against  the  whole  World,  at  his 
Mart,  33,  Cheapside.” 

Mr.  Romanis  understands  the  character 
of  his  countrymen.  Who  could  refrain  from 
buying  stockings  at  a  shop  where  such 
temptations  are  held  out  1  We  only  wish 
another  Romanis  tvould  appear  to  enable  us 
to  pay  the  income-tax. 

The  following  appeared  about  twenty 
years  ago :  The  time  is  important,  as  Mr. 
Monkton  Hall  might  chance  to  be  brought 
to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
questioned  by  the  member  for  Bath — 

“Elevated  and  Important  Seat. — A  man 
of  honor  and  fortune  may  immediately  obtain 
an  Elevated  Seat,  upon  liberal  terms.  Address, 
with  real  names,  to  Mr.  Monkton  Hall,  No.  7,  St. 
James’s  Place.” 

The  next  illustrates  the  audacity  with 
which  the  law  against  gambling  was  defied 
in  the  good  old  limes  of  Faro — 

“Faro  at  Routs. — As  faro  is  the  fashionable 
circular  game  in  the  haul  ton,  to  prevent  the  com¬ 
pany  from  being  sunk  into  melancholy  by  whist 
parties,  a  gentleman  of  unexceptionable  honor 
will,  on  invitation,  do  himself  the  honor  to  at¬ 
tend  the  rout  of  any  lady,  nobleman,  or  gentle¬ 
man  with  a  Faro  Bank,  and  adequate  funds  from 
500  to  2000  guineas.  Address  to  G.  A.,  Esq.,  at 
Mr.  Harding’s,  Piccadilly,  nearly  opposite  Bond 
Street.  N.B. — This  will  not  be  advertised  again.” 

The  art  of  talking  with  the  fingers  w’as 
once  in  great  repute,  but  lost  its  value  as 
soon  as  it  became  general — 

“The  Digitalian  Language. — I  have  had  an 
opportunity  for  some  lime  of  communicating  to 
the  world  my  acquirements  in  this  science;  hav¬ 
ing  thought  that  language  distinct  from  speech 
would  be  both  useful  and  desirable  to  ladies  in 
the  higher  circles;  but  at  the  present  moment, 
when  the  tongue  is  likely  to  be  curtailed  of  its  cre¬ 
ative  functim,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  more  particu¬ 
larly,  as  well  as  generally  necessary.  I  there¬ 
fore  do  myself  the  honor  to  inform  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  may  be  desirous  to  acquire  this 
new  mode  of  conversation,  that  the  attainment 
of  it  is  by  no  means  arduous,  and  by  receiving 
their  commands  will  be  w'aited  on,  and  particu¬ 
larly  explained  by,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  your 
obedient  servant,  G.  Hayes. 

“No.  11,  St.  Clement’s  Churchyard.  Mr.  H. 
will  wait  on  the  ladies,  if  requested.” 

The  words  in  italics  enable  us  to  fix  the 
date  of  this  gentleman’s  announcement. — 
He  evidently  flourished  about  the  time  of 
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what  were  called  the  late  Lord  Londonder¬ 
ry’s  Gagging  Bills. 

Our  rupture  with  China  naturally  put  tea- 
dealers  on  their  mettle,  and  many  elderly 
females  invested  a  large  portion  of  their  sa¬ 
vings  in  Souchong,  in  order  to  be  provided 
against  contingencies.  Captain  Bidding  oc¬ 
cupied  a  conspicuous  place  amongst  the  in¬ 
terested  alarmists,  and  made  the  most  of  the 
panic — 

“  KE-sniN, ‘the  dreaded  hour.’ 

“  If  there  be  any  thing  in  a  name,  that  of  Ke- 
ehin,  the  Chinese  commissioner  nominated  to 
meet  Elliot  at  Canton,  is,  in  its  Chinese  definition 
given  above,  ominous  of  sad  results.  Our  pre¬ 
vious  knowledge  of  Kc-shin’s  opinion  of  the  ] 
best  ‘Mode  of  Managing  the  Englisli,’  gives  us 
reason  to  ‘  drea<l  the  hour’  when  he  shall  sit  in 
judgment  upon  English  commerce.  Ke-shin,  in 
a  Memorial  addressed  to  the  Emperor  in  Dec. 
1S3S,  recommends  him  to  ‘put  an  entire  slop  to 
all  foreign  intercourse  for  ten  years,  when,”  he 
say.«,  ‘  the  English  will  pay  gold  and  silver  for 
tea  and  rhubarb.’  The  foreigners says  Ke- 
shin,  *  subsist,  day  by  day,  upon  beef  and  mutton, 
and  eve/y  day  after  meals  they  take  this  divine 
medicine,  i.  e.  tea  and  rhubarb,  in  order  to  get  a 
motion  in  their  bowels'  This  is  the  advice  of 
Ke-shin,  the  most  influential  minister  at  the 
Court  of  Pekin,  and  now  appointed  Examiner 
of  the  English.” 

Ke-shin’s  policy  may  be  read  with  a  smile, 
but  “rnutato  nomine,  de  te  (in  a  double 
sense)  fabula  narrator.”  It  is  an  exact  im¬ 
itation  of  Mr.  Percival’s,  who  gravely  enu¬ 
merated  the  straitening  of  their  materia  med¬ 
ico  as  one  of  the  inconveniences  likely  to 
incline  the  French  to  peace.  The  inimita¬ 
ble  Peter  Plymley  has  embalmed  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  this  plan — 

“  At  what  period  was  this  great  plan  of  con¬ 
quest  and  constipation  fully  developed  ?  In 
whose  mind  was  the  idea  of  destroying  the  pride 
and  the  plasters  of  France  first  engendered? 
Without  castor  oil  they  might  for  some  months, 
to  be  sure,  have  carried  on  a  lingering  war ; 
but  can  they  do  without  bark?  Will  the  people 
live  under  a  Government  where  antiinonial 
powders  cannot  be  procured  ?  Will  they  bear 
the  loss  of  mercury  ?  ‘  There’s  the  rub.’  De¬ 
pend  upon  it,  the  absence  of  the  materia  medica 
will  soon  bring  them  to  their  senses,  and  the  cr}’ 
of  Bourbon  and  Bolus  burst  forth  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Mediterranean.” 

Sir  Lucius  O’Trigger,  after  very  properly 
laying  before  Bob  Acres  the  chances  of  a 
fatal  result,  inquires  :  “  How,  if  that  should 
be  the  case,  would  you  choose  to  be  pickled 
and  sent  home  1  Or  would  it  be  the  same 
to  you  to  lie  here  in  the  Abbey  I  I’m  told 
there  is  very  snug  lying  in  the  Abbey.” — 
This  is  much  the  style  in  which  the  propri¬ 
ety  of  choosing  a  Cemetery  is  pressed  upon 
the  public  by  rival  companies.  The  one 


expatiates  on  snug  lying  in  a  quiet  situation ; 
the  other  on  picturesque  lying  in  a  roman¬ 
tic  one;  whilst  both  agree  that^  no  time  is 
to  be  lost,  if  the  purchaser  partakes  of  the 
same  feeling  as  the  Somersetshire  squire, 
I  who  strictly  enjoined  his  heir  to  bury  him 
I  in  a  field  with  his  favorite  dog  and  best 
!  horse,  so  that,  when  the  last  trump  sound- 
I  ed,  the  horse  might  enable  him  to  get  a  good 
start,  and  the  dog  keep  off  the  crowd. 

When  Sir  Lucius  spoke  of  “  snug  lying,” 
he  spoke  without  the  fear  of  resurrection- 
men  before  his  eyes.  Since  his  time,  a  new 
source  of  apprehension  has  sprung  up,  from 
!  which  none  of  us  can  be  altogether  free, 
unless  w^e  think  and  act  like  old  Dr.  Mon- 
sey^,  (old  enough  to  know  better,  for  he  was 
more  than  ninety  w’hen  he  died,)  who  di¬ 
rected  his  body,  after  undergoing  dissec¬ 
tion,  to  be  crammed  into  a  box  with  holes,, 
and  flung  into  the  Thames.  As  many,  par¬ 
ticularly  women,  feel  a  sort  of  creeping  and 
shivering  at  the  idea  of  n  post-mortem  exam¬ 
ination,  they  may  not  be  sorry  to  hear  that 
there  is  a  mode  of  averting  this  exposure — 

‘‘Patent  Coffin  for  the  security  of  the 
Dead. — As  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  grave- 
robbers  commence  their  depredations,  the  pro¬ 
prietors  beg  leave  to  inform  the  public,  that  the 
Patent  Coffins  are  on  such  a  principle  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  opened,  and  that  they  have  been 
generally  approved  by  the  great  number  of  ladies 
and  getUlemen  who  have  seen  them." 

An  assembly  to  inspect  coffins  must  have 
been  a  grave  spectacle. 

The  advertisement  of  Tanner’s  pens  is  a 
curiosity  of  the  first  water.  It  is  headed 
by  a  shower  of  mottoes — 

,‘  II  faut  saisir  I’occasion  aux  chevaux. 

‘‘ Probatum  est — Bona  fide — Utile  dulce — Ne 
plus  ultra— Summumbonum — Credenda.  Upon 
improved,  self-renovating,  philosopliical  princi¬ 
ples. 

“  II  faut  casscr  Ic  noyau  pour  avoir  I’amande, 

II  n’y  a  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coute.’  ” 

Then  comes  the  philosophical  explanation 
of  the  instrument — 

“  Depicting  ideas  into  vision  in  the  portraiture 
of  conception,  by  legible  characters,  is  the  noblest 
invention  of  which  mankind  can  boast, and  such  is 
the  characterisic  reputation  of  this  beautifully  fin¬ 
ished  instrument,  in  accomplishing  with  perfec¬ 
tion  the  above  desired  object — indeed  no  pen  ever 
shed  fluid  with  such  pre-eminent  qualities,  which 
its  excelsiludinal  station  sufficiently  attestates  ; 
therefore  Richard  Tanner  is  proud  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  a  discerning  public  has  presented  the 
most  gratifying  tribute  to  its  merits  in  an  exten¬ 
sive  and  still  increasing  consumption. 

“  Hut  yet  you  draw  not  iron,  for  my  heart 
Is  true  us  steel,  that  bends  with  gratitude.” 

Finis  coronal  opus. 
“Richard  Tanner’s  celebrated,  resplendent, 
unparagoned,  caligraph,  incomparable,  pre-emi- 
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nently  approved  graphomeirical,  ’prophylactic, 
parallel,  irichotomical,  coadjuvant  pliancy,  un¬ 
paralleled,  self-renovating,  ever-pointed,  emend¬ 
ated,  denticuled,  spheroidical,  transilient  rectifi¬ 
cations,  mathematically  serrated,  of  octagonal 
angulations,  amalgamated  of  almadine,  zigzag, 
magnetic,  trigonal,  oblong,  four-springed  Tan- 
nerian  Pens.” 

This  is  hardly  worthy  Mr.  Tanner.  Any 
one  can  write  down  a  string  of  hard  words 
at  random.  But  the  large  and  respectable 
class  of  the  community  who  refused  to  con¬ 
sume  home-made  sugar,  will  be  compelled, 
by  the  following  paragraph,  to  forswear  the 
employment  of  the  quill — 

“  The  stripping  of  geese,  as  practised  in  Lin¬ 
colnshire  and  Cambridge,  reflects  a  reproach  on 
tlie  imperial  despot  of  the  world,  as  well  as  upon 
our  moral  and  philosophical  pretensions,  which 
are  accounted  the  most  perfect  and  excellent  to  be 
imagined,  and  this  cruelty  is  apologized  for  by 
utility ;  but  what  plea  can  be  oflered  for  such 
preposterousness,  whilst  creation  is  agonized 
and  tortured  in  order  to  afford  a  scanty  supply  of 
that  which  Art  abundantly  furnishes  us,  and  this 
of  super-excellent  qualities.  Were  a  disciple  of 
Descartes  to  witness  the  streams  of  impurpled 
dye,  and  the  hall-expiring  contortions  of  these 
birds,  he  would  recant  alliance  to  that  vain  rea- 
soner  ;  however,  the  intelligent  majority  form  a 
powerful  rampart  in  our  favor,  who,  by  their 
example  and  influence,  produce  more  charity 
than  volumes  of  human  eloquence.  The  geese 
are  plucked  five  times  a-year  for  feathers  and 
quills :  the  first  of  which  is  at  Lady-day,  and  the 
same  renewed  four  times  between  that  and 
Michaelmas ;  the  old  ones  submit  quietly  to  the 
operation^  but  the  young  are  very  noisy  and  un¬ 
ruly,  I  observed  that  goslings  of  six  weeks  old 
were  not  spared  this  bleeding  process,  to  habitu¬ 
ate  them  early  to  what  then  were  to  come  to.  If 
the  season  prove  cold,  numbers  hereof  die  by  this 
barbarous  savage  custom.  I  recently  culdressed 
one  of  the  operators,  who  complained,  with  aWected 
sensibility,  how  diffiadt  it  was  to  possess  the  plu¬ 
mage  icithout  the  life  !  which  the  expiring  contor¬ 
tions  of  several  birds  indicated.  Cannot  the  Sci¬ 
ence  of  Writing  be  improved  and  increased  with¬ 
out  inflicting  such  violence  ?  The  Roman  and 
Spartan  historians  descant  upon  their  jurispru¬ 
dence  code,  advocating  greater  lenity  to  the 
dumb  than  to  man ;  and  in  the  present  refined 
state  of  society,  we  anticipate  the  system  of  mer¬ 
cy  (i.  e.  the  use  of  Tanner's  Pens)  to  be  adopted 
generally,  and  this  hope  of  reformation  arises 
from  the  intelligent  majority,  who  recognise  and 
respect  the  feelings  of  creation  that  vibrate  in 
ovrselves,  and  who  endeavor  by  practice  to  les¬ 
sen  the  preponderation  of  torture  imposed  on  its 
happiness.  But  Great  Britain,  rich  in  arts  and 
sciences !’ 

The  abruptness  of  the  concluding  apos¬ 
trophe  proves  Mr.  Tanner  to  be  no  mean 
proficient  in  rhetoric,  though  the  gram¬ 
matical  structure  of  his  sentences  might 
be  improved.  The  argument  ad  misericor- 
diam  is  unanswerable,  and  wull  probably 


bring  not  only  steel  pens  but  iron  beds 
into  general  use  immediately.  Can  any 
thing  be  urged  in  defence  of  the  present 
system  of  plucking  1  It  has  been  said  that 
the  geese  get  used  to  it,  and  that  it  even  be¬ 
comes  an  agreeable  excitement  towards  the 
latter  period  of  their  lives  ;  like  the  flesh¬ 
brush,  or  hair-glove,  employed  to  quicken 
the  circulation  of  old  men.  But  the  kin¬ 
dred  fallacy  regarding  eels  was  formally  de¬ 
molished  by  Mr.  Bentham  in  his  very  last 
pamphlet,  entitled  Boa  Constrictor : — **  The 
eel,”  said  the  sage,  “is  not  used  lobe  skin¬ 
ned  successively  by  several  persons  j  but 
one  and  the  same  person  is  used  successive¬ 
ly  to  skin  several  eels.”  Use  cannot  avail 
the  goose  in  his  first  and  worst  plucking  ; 
and  it  must  be  a  consciousness  of  this  that 
makes  the  young  ones  so  “  very  noisy  and 
unruly.”  The  complaint  of  the  operator  re¬ 
minds  us  of  the  fishmonger  who  was  over¬ 
heard  cursing  an  eel  for  not  lying  still. 
Neither  is  the  behavior  of  the  elderly 
geese  a  proof  that  they  do  not  suffer  pain, 
any  more  than  the  composure  of  Guatimo- 
zin  w^as  a  proof  that  he  was  really  on  a  bed 
of  roses.  The  Strasburg  goose  is  fixed 
near  a  great  fire,  with  its  feet  nailed  upon  a 
plank,  crammed  with  food,  and  deprived  of 
drink ;  yet  “  when  he  reflects  that  his 
liver,  bigger  than  himself,  loaded  with  truf¬ 
fles,  and  clothed  in  a  scientific  paste,  will, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  M.  Corcellet, 
diflJuse  all  over  Europe  the  glory  of  his 
name,  he  resigns  himself  to  his  destiny,  and 
suffers  not  a  tear  to  flow.”*  A  Lincoln 
goose  may  surely  equal  a  Strasburg  goose 
in  fortitude,  when  he  reflects  that  his  down 
may  form  the  couch  of  beauty,  and  the 
noblest  productions  of  genius  be  transmit¬ 
ted  to  posterity  by  his  quill. 

Mr.  Tanner’s  pens  are  classified  by  num¬ 
bers,  from  which  the  purchaser  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  select.  No.  5,  is  the  Fine  Ladies’ 
Pen  ;  No.  6,  is  the  Solicitor’s  Pen.  The 
other  numbers  are  distinguished  by  the 
hardness  or  softness  of  the  instrument. 

Mr.  Tanner  is  also  the  sole  inventor  of  a 
wonderful  ink,  the  only  ink  which  can  be 
used  with  his  pens  without  disgracing  them : 

“  Tobago  Permanent  Anti-corrosive  Limpid 
Ink,  and  Immarcessible  Atramental  fluid — That 
facilitates  writing  by  flowing  from  the  pen  in  a 
certain  gradual  stream  to  the  paper,  obviating 
the  unpleasant  obstruents  which  are  so  justly 
complained  of  in  other  inks. 

“  Unmindful  of  controvertists,  we  declare  that 
this  succedaneura  must  supersede  all  otliers  1 
Why?  For  obvious  reasons.  During  a  Five 
years’  residence  in  the  island  of  Tobago,  I  ob¬ 
served  the  sudden  ex^iccative  effect  that  the  cli- 

*  Almanoick  <ks  Gourmands. 
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mate  produced  upon  Inks  imported  :  this  induced 
me  to  experiment  upon  the  indigenous  plants, 
woods,  and  barks  tliere,  in  which,  after  a  length¬ 
ened  perseverance,  I  discovered  ingredients  that 
produced  a  cerulean  atramental  Limpid  Fluid, 
and  which  preserved  its  fluency  without  ab¬ 
sorption  under  the  sun’s  verticality ;  the  trans¬ 
cendent  superiority  hereof  stands  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  record,  for  resisting  arefaction,  re¬ 
fluents,  concretion,  sediment,  tenacity,  greasi¬ 
ness,  and  every  chemical  and  atmospherical 
agent,  and  for  combining  denigration,  limpid¬ 
ness,  permanency,  fluidity,  to  perfection.  The 
possessed  written  documents,  performed  with 
the  same  seven  years  since,  will  abundantly  de¬ 
monstrate  this  Cfredehda.” 

A  late  member  for  Southwark  was  once 
pleased  to  talk  of  a  phenomena  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  “  This  Credenda”  may  be 
justified  on  the  same  principle.  We  hope 
Mr.  Tanner  will  be  sent  for  five  or  seven 
years  to  some  other  island,  for  ink  has  not 
yet  been  brought  to  perfection. 

The  advertisement  of  “  Goodman’s  Vale 
Sauce”  is  a  regular  literary  olio,  a  sort  of 
prolusio  academica^  as  much  within  our  crit¬ 
ical  jurisdiction  as  Dr.  Hawtrey’s  Trilogy, 
in  which  the  same  sentiments  are  clothed 
in  three  languages.  Mr.  Goodman’s  inven¬ 
tion  is  celebrated  in  four;  English,  French, 
German  and  Italian.  The  English,  we  learn 
from  good  authority,  is  from  the  able  pen 
of  “Buller  of  Brazennose,”  a  w’ell  known 
contributor  to  Blackwood's  Magazine.  It 
seems  that  Mr.  Goodman  difTers  in  one  res¬ 
pect  from  Homer.  His  birthplace  is  well 
known,  being  Uffington  in  Berkshire.  The 
first  stanza  places  this  fact  beyond  dispute — 

“  Dear  is  the  vender’s  native  town, 

Though  cheap  this  product  of  his  skill ; 

Here  Alfred  battled  for  his  crown, 

And  graved  his  white  horse  on  our  hill.” 

Does  the  writer  mean  that  Uffington  is 
dear  to  Mr.  Goodman,  or  dear  in  opposition 
to  cheap  1  Did  Alfred  bury  his  horse,  or 
engrave  its  figure  on  the  hill  1  We  pro¬ 
ceed — 

“  Our  hill,  of  pic-nic  spots  the  chief, 

Wheie  fair  ones,  cyuch’d  on  flowery  moss, 

Enjoy  our  matchless  vale-fed  beef 

Married  to  Goodman’s  matchless  sauce. 

The  bold  Utfinga’s  bones  repose  „ 

Beneath  our  ancient  Minster’s  cross; 

On  our  rich  soil  the  mushroom  grows 
That  lends  a  zest  to  Goodman  s  sauce.” 

The  first  of  these  verses  throws  a  pleasing 
light  on  the  habits  of  the  Uffington  beauties, 
who,  it  appears,  eat  beef  reclining  on  moss, 
like  Roman  beauties  on  their  cubicula.  The 
^cond  rather  indiscreetly  discloses  a  main 
ingredient  in  the  condiment. 

“  Great  Conde's  cook  fell  on  his  sword, 
Despairing  athis  fish-cart’s  loss; 

A  proof  that  Conde’s  princely  board 
Lack’d  such  resource  ss  Goodman’s  sauce. 
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For  when  cold  scraps  provoke  his  spleen 
On  washing-day,  the  husband  cross 
Shall  wear  again  a  brow  serene, 

Soothed  by  a  taste  of  Goodman’s  sauce.” 

Madame  de  Sevigne  tells  us  that  Vatel  fell 
upon  his  sword  because  the  sea-fish  did  not 
arrive  in  sufficient  quantities,  despairing  not 
at  the  non-arrival  of  one  but  many  fish-carts  ; 
and  we  do  not  exactly  see  how  Mr.  Good¬ 
man’s  sauce  could  have  averted  the  catas¬ 
trophe,  unless  indeed  it  could  convert  pike 
and  perch  into  sole  and  turbot,  or  (which  is 
the  same  thing)  make  it  impossible  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  one  from  the  other.  The  for  is 
rather  bold,  though  warranted  by  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  modern  poets. 

”  The  goose  that  on  our  Ock’s  green  shore 
Thrives  to  the  size  of  Albatross, 

Is  twice  the  goose  it  was  before, 

Whenw-ashed  with  Neighbor  Goodman’s  sauce. 

And  ye,  fat  trout  and  eels  may  feed 
Where  Rennet’s  silver  waters  toss, 

Proud  are  your  Berkshire  hearts  to  bleed 
When  drest  with  Goodman’s  Prime  Vale 
Sauce.” 

The  concluding  invocation  is  beyond  all 
praise.  The  readiness  of  the  Kennet  trout 
and  eels  to  bleed  for  the  honor  of  Berk¬ 
shire,  is  only  to  be  paralleled  by  the  Stras- 
burg  goose  aforesaid,  who  was  probably  in 
the  mind  of  the  poet. 

In  the  second  volume  of  his  “American 
Notes,”  Mr.  Dickens  gives  some  pages  of 
advertisements  like  the  following — 

‘•Ran  Away,  Negress  Caroline. — Had  on  a 
collar  with  one  prong  turned  down.” 

.  “Ran  Away,  the  Negro  Ham. — Has  a  ring 
with  iron  on  his  left  foot.  Also,  Grcsi,  his  wife, 
bearing  a  ring  and  chain  on  the  left  leg.” 

“  Ran  Away,  a  Negro  Woman  and  two  child¬ 
ren  ;  a  few  days  before  she  went  off  I  burnt  her 
with  a  hot  iron  on  the  left  side  of  the  face.  I 
tried  to  make  the  letter  M.” 

“Ran  Away,  a  Negro  named  Arthur. — Has  a 
considerable  scar  across  his  breast  and  each  arm, 
made  by  a  knife  :  loves  to  talk  much  of  the  good¬ 
ness  of  God."*"* 

This  man  Arthur  must  be  as  complete  an 
optimist  as  “  Candide’s”  tutor.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  agree  with  Mr.  Dickens,  that 
such  a  state  of  things  is  disgraceful  to  a 
country  which  claims  to  be  considered  the 
greatest  and  most  enlightened  in  the  world ; 
but  we  regret,  that,  with  so  many  unanswer¬ 
able  topics  within  his  reach,  he  should  have 
rested  the  chief  strength  of  his  argument 
on  a  fallacy.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  attribute 
duelling,  as  practised  in  the  slave-holding 
states,  or  many  other  brutal  practices  that 
prevail  in  them,  to  slavery.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  did  not  fight  duels,  nor  was  it 
customary  for  the  planters  in  our  own  sugar 
islands  to  shoot  or  stab  each  other  in  their 
Houses  of  Assembly. 
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In  the  volume  of  Essays  by  which  the 
same  gifted  author,  under  the  signature  of 
“  Boz,”  first  fixed  the  attention  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  is  an  Essay  on  gin-shops,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  w^hich  he  takes  occasion  to 
mention  the  liability  of  trades  to  run  stark- 
staring  mad,  periodically. 

We  will  cite  two  or  three  cases  in  illustration 
of  our  meaning: — Six  or  eight  years  ago  the 
epidemic  began  to  display  itself  among  the  linen 
drapers  and  haberdashers.  The  prinkary  symp-l 
toms  were,  an  inordinate  love  of  plate-glass,  and  i 
a  passion  lor  gas-lights  and  gilding.  The  dis¬ 
ease  gradually  progressed,  and  at  last  attained  a 
fearful  height ;  quiet,  dusty  old  shops  in  different 
parts  of  town  were  pulled  dowm  ;  spacious  pre¬ 
mises,  with  stuccoed  fronts  and  gold  letters,  were 
erected  instead ;  floors  were  covered  with  Turkey 
carpets;  roofs  supported  by  massive  pillars; 
doors  knocked  into  windows ;  a  dozen  squares  oi’ 
glass  into  one  ;  one  shopman  into  a  dozen  ;  and 
there  is  no  knowing  what  would  have  been  done, 
if  it  had  not  been  ^rtunately  discovered,  just  in 
time,  that  the  commissioners  of  bankrupts  w’ere 
as  competent  to  decide  such  cases  as  the  com¬ 
missioners  of  lunacy,  and  that  a  little  confine¬ 
ment  and  gentle  examination  did  w^onders.  The 
disease  abated.  It  died  away;  and  a  year  or 
two  of  comparative  tranquillity  ensued.  Sudden- 
ly  it  burst  out  again  among  the  chemists ;  the 
symptoms  were  the  same,  w’ith  the  addition  of  a 
strong  desire  to  stick  the  royal  arms  over  the 
shop  door,  and  a  great  rage  for  mahogany,  var¬ 
nish,  and  expensive  floor-cloths.  Then  the  ho¬ 
siers  were  infected,  and  began  to  pull  down  their 
shop-fronts  with  frantic  recklessness.  The  mania 
again  died  away,  and  the  public  began  to  con¬ 
gratulate  themselves  upon  its  entire  disappear¬ 
ance,  w’hen  it  burst  forth  with  tenfold  violence 
among  the  publicans  and  keepers  of  w’ine-vaults. 
From  that  moment  it  has  spread  among  them 
W’ith  unprecedented  rapidity,  exhibiting  a  conca- 
lenation  of  all  the  previous  symptoms ;  and  on- 
W’ard  it  has  rushed  to  every  part  of  the  towm, 
knocking  down  all  tlie  old  public  houses,  and  de¬ 
positing  splendid  mansions,  stone  balustrades, 
rosew’ood  fittings,  immense  lamps,  and  illumin¬ 
ated  clocks,  at  the  corner  of  every  street.” 

These  are  the  advertisements  of 

blue,  and  other  sorts  of  ruin, — “  liquid  fire 
and  distilled  damnation,”  as  the  late  Robert 
Hall  w’as  accustomed  to  denominate  the  re¬ 
freshments  that  are  sold  in  them  under  such 
a  tempting  variety  of  names  : — The  Cream 
of  the  Valley,”  “The  No  Mistake,”  “The 
Regular  Flare  Up,”  “The  Butter  Gin,” 
“The  Genuine  Bread  Gin,”  &:c.  The  Bread 
Gin  probably  suggested  the  w’ell  know’n 
baker’s  advertisement,  “  Bread  with  the  Gin 
in  it.” 

Unfortunately  the  madness  of  speculation 
is  not  confined  to  trades.  There  are  strong 
grounds  for  suspecting  that  the  classes  most 
removed  from  the  risk  of  infection,  have 
been  bitten  by  it.  The  majority  of  the  suffer¬ 
ers  by  Mr.  Cave’s  bankruptcy  were  Clergy- 
Vol.  II.  No.  L  2 


men,  who  had  intrusted  him  with  large  sums 
upon  the  faith  of  the  most  preposterous 
statements;  and  Sir  C.  F.  Williams  (the 
bankrupt  commissioner)  took  occasion  to 
make  reflections  on  the  proneness  of  the 
Clergy  to  be  led  astray  by  the  filthy  love  of 
lucre. 

The  Political  Economists  suffered  most 
from  the  failure  of  the  United  States  Bank. 
The  losses  incurred  by  other  instances  of 
American  insolvency  and  bad  faith  were 
pretty  equally  distributed  ;  nor  can  any  one 
be  blamed  for  not  supposing  that  such  a 
barefaced  system  of  robbery  w’ould  be  at¬ 
tempted  by  States  pretending  to  the  honors 
or  advantages  of  civilization. 

The  top  of  the  second  column  of  the 
Times  is  devoted  to  advertisments  of  the 
pathetic,  appealing,  interesting,  remonstrat¬ 
ing,  despairing,  or  denouncing  order — 

“  For  God’s  sake  return  or  w’rite. — Do,  dear¬ 
est  Billy,  do.” 

“  F - y  and  M - e  are  implored  to  return  to 

their  home  and  sorrowing  parents. — E.” 

“To  Charles. — What  can  be  the  good  of 
plaguing  us  1  At  all  events,  you  might  give  us 
a  line.” 

“  ‘  Thus  I  sue  for  forgiveness?  The  wrriter 
is  desired  to  return  immediately  to  the  port  at 
which  he  shipped  himself;  he  will  go  to  an  inn 
and  report  himself  instantly  by  letter,  addressed 
to  A.  13.,  5,  Museum  Street,  Bloomsbury,  who 
will  there  see  him  ;  or  he  can  write  an  uncle^  (a 
new,  but  idiomatic  expression.)  He  will  com¬ 
municate  his  w’ishes.” 

“  How  can  C.  T.  prefer  wandering  amongst 
strangers  to  a  quiet  and  virtuous  home?  If  he 
w’ill  come  back,  the  greatest  care  shall  be  taken 
of  him  during  his  mental  aberrations.” 

“To  R.  E.  L. — You  have  only  a  week  more. 
Repent  and  reform  within  this  time,  or  we  cast 
you  oft'  for  ever.” 

The  two  following  are  well  known — 

“If  William  w’ill  return  to  his  affectionate 
parents,  he  shall  not  be  snubbed  by  his  sister, 
and  be  allow’ed  to  sweeten  his  own  tea.” 

“  To  M.  N. — If  you  don’t  choose  to  come  back, 
please  to  return  tlie  key  of  the  tea-caddy.” 

These  are  probably  paid  at  a  high  rate. 
Indeed,  no  sort  of  sentiment  is  cheap.  Dr. 
H.  called  at  the  Times  office  to  inquire  the 
charge  for  inserting  the  death  of  a  relation. 
A  surly  clerk  said,  ten  shillings.  Dr.  H. 
remonstrated,  and  said  he  had  only  paid 
seven  shillings  for  the  last :  “  Oh,”  said  the 
clerk,  “  that  was  a  common  death,  but  this 
\s  sincerely  regretted.^*  “Well,  my  friend,” 
said  the  Doctor,  laying  down  the  ten  shil¬ 
lings,  '•^your  executors  will  never  be  put  to 
that  expense.” 

We  wish  the  “  sincerely  regretted”  cost 
ten  times  as  much  j  for  nothing  can  be  more 
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preposterous  than  such  a  mode  of  paying  j 
compliments  to  the  merits  of  a  dear  defunct,  j 
The  bare  fact  is  the  most  touching  of  rec-  j 
ords  ;  and  we  have  heard  that  Mrs.  Norton’s  | 
beautiful  ballad  of  “  The  Exile’s  Return,”  ; 
was  suggested  by  the  plain  announcement ! 
of  the  death  of  a  young  man  on  his  return  ^ 
from  India,  in  the  Downs.  I 

The  following  are  rich  specimens  of  this  , 
sort  of  necrological  eloquence.  The  widow 
of  an  eminent  composer  states,  that  “  He 
has  left  this  life,  and  gone  to  that  blessed 
place  where  only  his  harmony  can  be  ex¬ 
ceeded.”  The  widow  of  a  famous  pyro¬ 
technist  adopts  the  idea  with  a  variation  : 
“He  is  gone  to  that  blessed  place  where  only 
his  fireworks  can  be  exceeded.”  Still  more 
expressive  is  the  parting  tribute  to  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  a  Jamaica  slave-driver  :  “  He 
is  gone  to  a  place  where  he  will  find  little 
difference  either  in  the  climate  or  the  com¬ 
plexion  of  the  company.” 

The  labor  English  people  undergo  to  ap¬ 
pear  fashionable,  or  something  else  which 
they  are  not,  is  the  constant  subject  of  sa¬ 
tirical  reflection  on  the  Continent.  The 
most  ludicrous  fictions  are  founded  on  this 
supposed  weakness.  For  example — 

“There  exist  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  estab¬ 
lishments  which  are  called  “  Splashing-Houses,” 
(maisons  (TeclaboiissKres.)  A  man  of  fashion, 
who  possesses  neither  houses,  lands,  nor  kennels, 
but  who  has  credit  with  his  tailor,  announces  to 
all  his  acquaintance  that  he  is  about  to  leave 
town  for  a  few  days’  hunting.  He  quits  the 
sumptuous  hotel  in  which  he  lodges  at  the  west- 
end,  gives  notice  that  he  will  be  absent  eight  or 
ten  days,  and  hides  himself  in  an  obscure  inn  sit¬ 
uate  in  the  other  extremity  of  the  city.  The 
proper  moment  having  arrived,  he  dresses  him¬ 
self  in  an  entire  and  complete  hunting  costume  of 
the  newest  lashion.  That  done,  he  gets  into  a 
hackney-coach  and  drives  to  a  “splashing- 
house,”  where,  for  the  moderate  sum  of  seven 
shillings,  he  is  splashed  from  head  to  foot.  These 
establishments  have  mud  from  all  the  counties, 
particularly  those  of  them  renowned  for  hunting, 
and  are  provided,  moreover,  with  a  wooden  j 
horse.  The  attendant  who  perforins  the  func-  | 
tions  of  a  groom  asks,  with  the  utmost  gravity,  | 
if  the  gentleman  desires  to  return  from  Bucking¬ 
hamshire — from  Staffordshire — ^from  Derby¬ 
shire,  &c.  When  our  “fashionable”  has  made 
his  choice,  he  mounts  the  automaton  quadruped, 
which,  by  the  most  ingenious  mechanism,  raises 
his  hind  and  fore-legs,  ambles,  trots,  gallops,  and 
bespatters  his  rider  with  as  much  mud,  and  with 
the  same  regularity,  as  could  a  real  horse  cross¬ 
ing  the  fields  in  full  chase.  The  operation  ter¬ 
minated,  the  elegant  gentleman,  his  cutting-whip 
in  his  hand,  rea-scends  Bond  Street,  Regent 
Street,  Piccadilly,  Pall-Mall,  &c.,  and  thus  im¬ 
presses  all  the  world  witli  the  belief  tliat  he  has 
been  one  of  a  superb  hunting  party. — Almanack 
l*n>phetique  for  1843. 


We  made  diligent  inquiries  for  this  estab¬ 
lishment,  but  in  vain.  It  is  certain,  how¬ 
ever,  that  many  gentlemen  parade  the  streets 
in  fixed  spurs  who  never  possessed  a  horse, 
and  would  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  stick  to 
him  if  they  had  one.  “  Jack  Brag”  paid  so 
much  a  year  for  the  rent  of  a  few  square 
inches  of  a  door  in  Grosvenor  Street,  that, 
by  aid  of  a  brass  plate,  he  might  gain 
the  credit  of  living  there  ;  and  if  we  turn 
to  the  “  Court  Guide,”  and  read  over  the 
names  of  those  tvho  are  supposed  to  live  at 
I  the  first-rate  Jiotels,  we  shall  find  several 
who  have  no  better  claims  to  a  well-sound¬ 
ing  address  than  our  friend  Jack.  A  still 
more  curious  fancy  was  that  of  a  w^ealthy 
tradesman,  w’ho  bore  so  striking  a  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire,  that 
I  his  grace’s  most  intimate  friends  often  how- 
I  ed  to  his  double,  by  mistake.  It  was  this 
j  man’s  pleasure  to  dress  exactly  like  the 
j  Duke,  and  then  stroll  through  Pall-Mall  and 
I  St.  James’s  Street,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
j  ceiving  as  many  of  these  mistaken  marks  of 
;  attention  as  he  could.  We  know'  an  artist 
of  reputation  who  dresses  as  the  conqueror 
of  Waterloo  j  Count  d’Orsay  has  three  or 
four  doubles ;  and  there  are  few  Park 
equestrians  who  have  not  been  cheated  out 
of  a  respectful  bow'  by  Mrs.  L.’s  fraudulent 
imitation  of  the  royal  carriage  and  outrid¬ 
ers. 

Every  one  has  heard  the  story  of  the  man 
who,  when  Pitt  inquired  what  could  be 
done  to  forw'ard  his  interests,  simply  re¬ 
quested  the  Prime  Minister  to  bow  to  him 
in  public.  There  was  some  sense  and 
knowledge  of  the  world  in  this  request ; 
nor  w'as  it  altogether  an  unmeaning  affecta¬ 
tion  in  Brummell,  when,  in  reply  to  a  noble¬ 
man  of  the  highest  rank  who  accused  him 
of  inveigling  his  son  into  a  disreputable 
gambling  transaction,  he  exclaimed, — 
“Really,  I  did  my  best  for  the  young  man. 
I  once  gave  him  my  arm  all  the  way  from 
White’s  to  Watiers’.”  The  value  still  set  up¬ 
on  modish  or  nobleacquaintance  isproved by 
the  pages  of  the  Aloriiing  Post ;  where  w'e 
are  informed  that  Mr.  Thompson  has  just 

returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Duke  of - , 

or  that  Mr.  Jackson  entertained  a  distin¬ 
guished  party  (naming  the  best  of  the  per¬ 
sons  invited)  at  his  mansion  in  Portland 
Place  ;  each  of  these  insertions  costing  from 
seven  to  ten  shillings.  Sometimes  an  as¬ 
pirant  kindly  incurs  the  same  expense  to 
inform  us  how  he  intends  to  dispose  of 
himself  during  the  next  month  or  two. 

None  of  the  learned  professions  are  alto¬ 
gether  free  from  charlatanry  j  and  the  Med¬ 
ical  profession,  after  making  all  due  allow- 
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ance  for  popular  prejudice,  must  be  admit¬ 
ted  to  contain  a  great  deal.  In  fact,  a  young 
man  commencing  the  practice  of  physic, 
must  be  very  singularly  (we  will  not  say 
happily)  constituted,  if  he  does  not  find  it 
advisable  to  appear  different  in  some  res¬ 
pects  from  what  he  is.  An'extreme  gravity 
of  deportment  is  indispensable  ;  and  it  is 
generally  deemed  expedient  to  wear  spec¬ 
tacles.  We  have  even  heard  it  contended 
that  a  physician  ought  to  begin,  where  oth¬ 
ers  are  content  to  leave  ofT,  by  setting  up  a 
carriage  and  a  wife.  He  ought  not  to  go  to 
church  above  once  a  quarter,  and  then  be 
called  out  in  the  middle  of  the  sermon  or 
the  communion  service.  He  should  ride  or 
drive  remarkable  horses,  so  that  bystanders 

may  exclaim  “  There  goes  Dr. - and 

he  should  never  attend,  or  never  stay  out  a 
dinner-party  until  his  reputation  is  firmly 
established  ;  when  his  being  seen  mingling 
with  the  world  will  rather  add  to  his  fame, 
by  making  people  wonder  how  he  manages 
to  do  so  many  things  at  once.  An  oddness 
or  surliness  of  manner  has  succeeded  in  two 
or  three  remarkable  instances,  but  of  late 
years  has  been  rather  overdone. 

In  the  Standard  of  the  7th  November, 
184'2,  among  the  regular  advertisements  this 
will  be  found — “Dr.  Granville  is  returned 
for  the  season  to  his  residence  in  Piccadilly 
from  the  Continent,  and  a  professional  tour 
in  the  north  of  England.” 

This  was  probably  intended  for  insertion 
amongst  the  “  fashionable  movements,”  and 
slipped  into  its  actual  position  by  mistake. 
At  all  events,  it  must  not  be  regarded  as  a 
precedent.  Physicians  who  wish  to  an¬ 
nounce  their  arrival,  should  do  so  indirectly, 
in  the  manner  of  the  late  Dr.  Brodem.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting  a  magnificent 
gold  snufT-box  inlaid  with  diamonds  (or 
Bristol  stones),  which  (he  said)  was  a  pre¬ 
sent  from  an  Emperor.  An  advertisement 
appeared  in  a  Salisbury  paper,  stating  that 
the  box  had  been  left  in  the  chaise  which 
brought  Dr.  Brodem  to  the  hotel,  and  offer¬ 
ing  five  hundred  guineas  for  its  recovery. 
A  friend  calling  on  him  just  afterwards,  be¬ 
gan  condoling  with  him  on  the  loss  of  his 
box,  when  the  doctor  produced  it  from  his 
pocket  and  requested  the  visitor  to  take  a 
pinch.  “Sare,  itwas  no  lose  at  all,”  (his 
accent  and  idiom  were  slightly  foreign,) 
‘ — dis  was  one  little  drick  to  make  you  know 
I  vas  come.”  Surely  Dr.  Granville  could 
have  lost  one  of  his  foreign  orders  for  the 
nonce,  instead  of  scandalizing  the  whole 
College  of  Physicians  by  an  advertisement. 

Members  of  the  Bar  are  more  under  the 
surveillance  of  the  body,  w'hich  is  exceed- 


ingly  jealous  of  its  dignity.  Still,  there  is 
truth  in  the  remark  incidentally  hazarded  by 
the  sagacious  Peter  Peebles,  w’hen  he  is 
describing  the  effect  produced  by  the  call- 
j  ing  on  of  his  cause.  “  A’  the  best  lawyers 
!  in  the  house  fleeing  like  eagles  to  the  prey, 
some  because  they  are  in  the  cause,  and 
some  because  they  want  to  be  thought  en¬ 
gaged — -for  there  are  tricks  in  other  trades 
by  selling  muslins."  A  Barrister  whose 
briefs  are  like  angel’s  visits,  must  make  the 
most  of  them  w’hen  they  do  come,  and  gloss 
over  the  deficiency  by  a  show  of  active  oc¬ 
cupation  when  they  do  not.  Some  contrive 
to  keep  up  the  delusion  without  any  briefs 
at  all,  by  a  sedulous  attendance  in  the 
Courts,  or  rather  in  the  adjoining  robing- 
roorns  and  coffee-houses,  though  the  initiat¬ 
ed  are  well  aware  that  this,  intellectually 
considered,  is  a  most  deteriorating  sort  of 
idleness.  The  only  allowable  mode  of  ad¬ 
vertising  is  one  instanced  by  Lord  Broug¬ 
ham — the  publication  or  even  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  book,  which  has  been  sadly  over¬ 
done,  and  now  affords  slight  prospect  of 
success.  When  Lord  Loughborough  first 
joined  the  English  Bar,  he  solicited  Mr. 
Strahan,  the  printer,  to  get  him  employed 
in  city  causes.  The  propriety  of  such  con 
duct  being  doubted  in  Dr.  Johnson’s  pres¬ 
ence,  he  declared — “I  should  not  solicit 
employment  as  a  lawyer,  not  because  I 
should  think  it  wrong,  but  because  I  should 
disdain  it.”  Professional  etiquette  is  quite 
clear  upon  the  point ;  any  canvassing  for 
business,  particularly  amongst  attorneys,  is 
denounced  under  the  denomination  of  hug- 
gery.  As  some  of  the  rules  adopted  for  the 
prevention  of  this  offence  have  been  ridi¬ 
culed  on  the  score  of  undue  fastidious¬ 
ness,  we  are  tempted  to  extract  a  defence 
of  them  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd,  from 
his  admirable  Essay  on  the  Bar,  recently 
republished  in  America  amongst  his  Mis¬ 
cellanies — 

“  Men  who  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  profes¬ 
sion,  are  liable  to  forget  how  peculiarly  it  is  situ¬ 
ated  in  relation  to  those  who  distribute  its  busi¬ 
ness.  These  are  not  the  people  at  large;  not 
even  the  factitious  assemblage  called  the  public ; 
not  scholars,  nor  readers,  nor  thinkers,  nor  ad¬ 
miring  audiences,  nor  sages  of  the  law,  but 
simply  Attorneys.  In  this  class  of  men  are,  ot 
course,  comprised  infinite  varieties  of  knowledge 
and  of  worth  ;  many  men  of  sound  learning  and 
honorable  character;  many  who  are  tolerably 
honest  and  decorously  dull ;  some  who  are  acute 
and  knavish ;  and  more  who  are  knavish  with¬ 
out  being  acute.  Respectable  as  is  the  sta¬ 
tion  of  attorneys,  they  are,  as  a  body,  greatly  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  Bar  in  education  and  endowments ; 
and  yet,  on  their  opinion,  without  appeal,  the  fate 
of  the  members  of  the  profession  depends.  It 
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can  scarcely  be  matter  of  surprise  that  they  do 
not  always  perceive,  as  by  intuition,  the  accu¬ 
rate  thinking,  the  delicate  satire,  the  playful  fancy 
or  the  lucid  eloquence,  which  have  charmed  a 
domestic  circle,  and  obtained  the  applause  of  a 
college,  even  if  these  were  exactly  the  qualities 
adapted  to  their  purposes.  They  will  never,  in¬ 
deed,  continue  to  retain  men  who  are  obviously 
unequal  to  their  duty ;  but  they  have  a  large 
portion  of  business  to  scatter,  which  numbers 
greatly  differing  in  real  power  can  do  equally 
well ;  and  some  junior  business,  which  hardly 
requires  any  talent  at  all.  In  some  cases,  there¬ 
fore,  they  are  virtually  not  only  judges  but  pa¬ 
trons,  who,  by  employing  young  men  early,  give 
them  not  merely  Tees,  but  courage,  practice,  and 
the  means  of  becoming  known  to  others.  From 
this  extraordinary  position  arises  the  necessity  of 
the  strictest  etiquette  in  form,  and  the  nicest  hon¬ 
or  in  conduct,  w’hich  strangers  are  apt  to  ridicule, 
but  which  alone  can  prevent  the  Bar  from  being 
prostrated  at  the  feet  of  an  inferior  class.” 

Among  the  varied  qualities  of  advertise¬ 
ments,  we  must  not  forget  the  bold  person¬ 
ifications  contained  in  them.  The  other 
day  we  saw  one  from  a  musical  composer, 
who  proposed  to  make  a  musical  circuit  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  concerts — “  Wanted, 
Five  voices,  who  will  be  boarded  and  kept 
at  the  expense  of  the  Advertiser.”  In  anoth¬ 
er,  the  friends  of  a  youth  desirous  of  ap¬ 
prenticing  him,  add — “No  chemist  need 
apply,  or  any  very  laborious  employment.” 
Sometimes  the  language  is  calculated  to  en- 
courage  surmises  that  cannot  be  intended. 
Thus: — “Partner  Wanted. — Any  person 
who  can  command  from  £2000  to  £3000, 
may  join  the  advertiser  in  his  business,  the. 
principal  of  which  is  for  transportation.^^ 
Equally  striking,  though  in  a  different  way, 
was  what  appeared  newly  painted  over  a 
shop-door  in  Exeter  one  Sunday  morning  a 
few  y’^ears  since  :  “  Mrs.  M.  deals  in  all  sorts  I 

of  Ladies - ”  The  whole  place  was  in  a  1 

commotion  ;  a  special  meeting  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  was  convened  by  the  Bishop, 
and  a  summons  to  attend  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court  was  ordered  to  be  served  the  next 
morning  ;  but  when  the  apparitor  presented 
himself  at  the  door  of  the  culprit,  he  found 
a  painter  in  the  act  of  adding  “  Wearing 
Apparel.”  The  mischief  had  been  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  painter’s  leaving  his  job  half- 
finisbed  on  the  Saturday.  Fortunately  both 
for  him  and  Mrs.  M.,  Dr.  Philpotts  w’as  not 
then  the  Bishop. 

Foreigners  naturally  enough  make  strange 
mistakes  when  they  try^  their  strength  in 
English.  We  saw  posted  up  in  a  shop  w  in¬ 
dow  in  the  Rue  de  St.  Honore — “  Here  they 
spike  the  English.”  M.  Boul.angeat  once 
circulated  the  following  card  in  two  lan¬ 
guages— 
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“All  Gout  des  Parfums,  Rue  du  Temple  pr^s 
Ste.  Elizabeth. 

“Boulangeat,  Parfnmeur  du  Prince  de  Galles, 
k  liondres,  tientMagazin  de  tout  cequiconcerne 
la  Parfumerie,  la  Ganlerie,  juste  prix  k  Paris.” 

‘‘On  the  Perfume’s  Taste,  Temple  Street,  near 
St  Elizabeth. 

‘‘Boulangeat,  Perfumer  from  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  at  London,  keep  a  Magazine,  from  all 
what  the  w’hole  perfumerie  relate,  at  the  first 
price.” 

The  following  appeared  in  the  English 
Newspapers,  verbatim  et  literatim — 

“  I,  Jean  de  Merion,  bein  trow  necessity  oblige 
to  teach  la  langue  Francaise  to  du  peuple,  I  be 
glad  you  send  ymur  child’s  k  moi.  Je  demeure 
loder  ind.  Second  Street  All  my  leisiere  hour 
I  make  sausage  Si  vend.  Oh !  I  forget  to  tell 
how  much  I  ave  for  teach  de  school ;  4  crowns 
a  quarter  for  teach  de  plus  polite  langue  of  Eu¬ 
rope.” 

There  is  hardly  any  art  of  civilized  life 
in  which  w'e  have  not  been  anticipated  by 
the  Chinese.  They  have  carried  the  art  of 
advertising  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  j 
but  w’e  can  only  afford  room  for  a  speci¬ 
men.  The  original  document,  which  has 
been  literally  translated  for  this  Journal, 
formed  the  envelope  of  an  ink-bottle — 

“Very  good  ink,  very  fine,  very  old  shop; 
grandfatlier,  father,  and  myself  make  this  ink ; 
fine  and  hard  ;  picked  out  very  fine  and  black,  be¬ 
fore  and  now\  Sell  very  good  ink.  Prime  cost  is 
very  dear.  This  ink  is  heavy ;  so  is  gold  ;  no  one 
can  make  like  it;  the  others  that  make  ink 
do  it  for  money  and  to  cheat.  I  only  make  it 
good  for  a  name.  Plenty  of  gentlemen  know 
my  ink.  My  family  never  cheat.  Always  a 
good  name.  I  make  ink  for  the  Emperor  and  all 
the  mandarins  round.  All  gentlemen  must  come 
to  my  shop  and  know  my  name. 

“  Ungwanchi  Locce.” 

Notwithstanding  the  eloquence  displayed 
in  the  composition  of  the  various  printed 
appeals  to  the  public,  few  speculators  rest 
satisfied  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  the 
pencil,  to  point  and  illustrate  the  flights  and 
fancies  of  the  pen.  Thus  the  w^onder- 
wmrking  powers  of  “  Holloway’s  Ointment” 
are  brought  home  to  the  meanest  apprehen¬ 
sion  by  a  tablet,  at  the  top  of  w’hich  stands 
an  Esculapius  distributing  pots  or  boxes  to 
a  gentleman  in  a  browm  coat  on  crutches,  a 
gentleman  in  a  blue  coat  w'ith  a  bandaged 
leg,  a  lady  in  a  yellow  shawl  w'ho  is  making 
w’ry  faces,  and  a  little  boy  in  a  puce-color- 
ed  jacket  w’ho  has  lost  his  hair.  At  the 
bottom,  in  one  corner,  stands  a  finely-dress¬ 
ed  w’oman,  w’ith  a  blue  scroll,  inscribed, 
“Cancer,  Burns,  and  Scalds,”  worn  like  the 
ribbon  of  the  Garter ;  in  the  opposite  cor¬ 
ner,  is  a  finely-dressed  w’oman  wearing  a  red 
ribbon  (like  the  order  of  the  Bath,)  inscrib¬ 
ed  “  Lumbago,  Bunions,  and  Soft  Corns.” 
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Oldridge’s  “  Balm  of  Columbia”  is  recom* 
mended  by  two  pictorial  embellishments;  in 
one,  an  Amazon,  w’ith  hair  reaching  below 
the  girdle,  is  leaning  on  a  bow,  to  the  end 
of  which  is  attached  a  streamer,  with  “  For 
the  Hair”  printed  on  it ;  in  the  other,  the 
Falls  of  Niagara  appear  in  that  fullness  of 
grandeur  which  so  many  aspirants  in  the 
line  of  “fine  writing”  have  painfully  taxed 
their  powers  to  portray. 

“  Balm  of  Syriacum”  again,  is  stamped 
in  large  letters  on  the  girdle  of  Fame,  who 
is  blowing  her  trumpet  over  the  heads  of 
various  respectable  Orientals  employed  in 
restoring  their  “  nervous  and  debilitated 
constitutions”  with  the  medicine.  A  bear, 
W’orthy  of  Schneyder,  surmounts  a  list  of 
testimonials  to  the  efficacy  of  Bear’s  Grease  ; 
and  Atkinson’s  Infant  Preservative,  “  of 
which  forty  thousand  bottles  are  annuall}' 
disposed  of,”  is  forced  on  public  attention 
by  the  portrait  of  a  female  in  the  act  of 
pouring  the  anti-Malthusian  fluid  down  the 
throat  of  a  struggling  baby  with  a  spoon. 

English  artists  complain  that  they  are  not 
encouraged  ;  and  the  utmost  the  legislature 
has  been  able  to  do  for  them  of  late  years, 
is  to  create  or  confirm  a  copyright  in  de¬ 
signs  for  calicoes.  Surely  their  genius 
w^ould  range  more  freely  in  the  almost 
boundless  field  of  advertisement.  As  for 
degradation,  there  is  none.  Canova  came 
out  in  butter  ;  in  other  words,  he  first  at¬ 
tracted  notice  by  a  design  for  an  ornament 
in  butter,  required  for  the  centre  of  a  sup¬ 
per-table.  Who  can  say  that  the  next  P. 
K.  A.  may  not  owe  the  patronage  of  a  dis¬ 
cerning  public  to  a  fancy-piece,  illustrating 
the  healing  properties  of  Antibilious  Pills, 
or  the  beautifying  effects  of  Kalydorl 

Space  permitting,  we  would  endeavor  to 
trace  the  progress  of  the  Advertising  Sys¬ 
tem  through  the  other  leading  countries  of 
Europe,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
how  it  has  invariably  kept  pace  with  the 
progress  of  intellect.  The  best  things  are 
often  most  liable  to  be  perverted  to  the 
worst  purposes ;  and  constant  exposure  to 
the  assaults  of  charlatanry  is  probably  a 
part  of  the  price  we  must  be  content  to  pay 
for  the  blessings  of  education  and  the  free- 
dom  of  the  press.  But  then  comes  the 
question,  how,  or  where  is  all  this  to  end  1 
Are  we  to  sink  back  into  stolid  indifference 
with  each  his  bushel  over  his  light,  or  to 
rush  madly  through  the  streets  announcing 
our  merits  and  pretensions — as  Boswell  ran 
about  at  the  Shakspeare  festival  with  “Cor¬ 
sican  Boswell”  inscribed  upon  his  hat  1  We 
have  had  speculations  enough  regarding 
the  advantages  of  living  in  the  Palace  of 


Truth.  Lord  Bacon  says,  “A  mixture  of 
lies  doth  ever  add  pleasure.  Doth  any  man 
doubt,  that,  if  there  were  taken  from  men’s 
minds  vain  opinions,  flattering  hopes,  false 
valuations,  imaginations  as  one  would  say, 
and  the  like  vinum  Dccmonum^  (as  a  Father 
calleth  poetry,)  but  it  would  leave  the  minds 
of  a  number  of  men  poor  shrunken  things, 
full  of  melancholy  and  indisposition,  and 
unpleasing  to  themselves  1”  It  would  now 
be  more  to  the  purpose  to  inquire,  what  is 
likely  to  be  the  effect  of  living  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  falsehood! — where  nobody  says 
what  he  means,  or  means  what  he  says — 
where  every  thing  is  seen  through  the 
smoked  glass  of  interest,  or  the  Claude 
Lorraine  glass  of  flattery — where  copper 
gilt  passes  current  for  gold,  and  Bristol 
stones  for  diamonds  of  the  first  water — 
where  the  best  and  wisest  may  come  in 
time  to  resemble  the  maniac,  who  mistakes 
his  straw  chaplet  for  a  crown.  Those  who 
feel  confident  in  the  strength  of  their  heads 
may  follow  up  this  train  of  speculation. 
For  the  present,  we  will  rest  satisfied  with 
having  supplied  the  materials  and  suggested 
it ;  since  our  most  strenuous  efforts  to  solve 
the  problem  have  simply  brought  us  to  that 
disagreeable  state  of  the  mental  faculties  in 
which — 

“  Thinking  is  but  an  idle  waste  of  thought, 

And  nought  is  every  thing,  and  every  thing  is 
nought.” 
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From  the  Dublin  University  Magazine. 

There  is  a  bark  unseen  in  which  w’e  glide. 

Above  the  billows  of  life’s  stormy  sea, 

As  buoyant  as  the  sea-bird  on  the  tide — 

Though  dangers  thicken  round,  from  fear  as  free. 

The  w’ind<  may  freshen,  and  the  lightning  play, 

At  midnight  streaming  o’er  the  briny  deck; 

Yet  in  this  airy  bark  we  speed  aw’ay, 

Certain  of  port,  secure  from  rock  and  wreck. 

She  laughs  at  ih’  elemental  war;  and  the  wild  wave 
Dashes  itself  against  the  prow  in  vain  : 

A  hand  directs  the  helm  that  well  can  save, 

And  bid  be  hushed  each  doubling  fear  again. 

There  is  a  land,  a  fair  and  happy  land. 

Where  all  are  welcome  on  her  friendly  coast : 

No  surges  break  upon  that  sunny  strand, 

But  each  dark  care  in  pleasure  pure  is  lost. 

There  sorrow’s  fountain  pours  no  crystal  store; 

Grief  has  no  sigh,  the  heart  no  gnawing  pain — 
The  mind  no  torture,  and  the  eye  weeps  no  more — 
There  smiles  the  captive  o’er  his  broken  chain. 

Such  is  the  clime  we  seek,  and  such  the  sail  : 

For  it,  from  home  all  willingly  we’re  driven. 
Guide  us,  thou  friendly  star! — breathe,  gentle  gale  ! 
For  that  fair  bark  is  Hope — that  land  is  Heaven  ! 
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BY  WALTER  SAVAGE  L.\NDOK. 

From  Blackwood’s  Magazine. 

SANDT  AND  KOTZEBUE. 

Sandt. — Generally  men  of  letters  in  our 
days,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  antiquity, 
are  little  fond  of  admitting  the  young  and 
unlearned  into  their  studies  or  their  society.  ^ 
Kotzebue. — They  should  rather  those  than  ; 
others.  The  young  must  cease  to  be  young,  j 
and  the  unlearned  may  cease  to  be  unlearn-  j 
ed.  According  to  the  letters  you  bring  with 
you,  sir,  there  is  only  youth  against  you. ' 
In  the  seclusion  of  a  college  life,  you  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  studied  with  much  assiduity 
and  advantage,  and  to  have  pursued  no  | 
other  courses  than  the  paths  of  wisdom. 
Sandt. — Do  you  approve  of  the  pursuit  1 
Kotzebue. — Who  does  not  1 
Sandt. — None,  if  you  will  consent  that 
they  direct  the  chase,  bag  the  game,  inebri¬ 
ate  some  of  the  sportsmen,  and  leave  the 
rest  behind  in  the  slough.  May  I  ask  you 
another  question  1 
Kotzebue. — Certainlj’. 

Sandt. — Where  lie  the  paths  of  wisdom  1 
I  did  not  expect,  my  dear  sir,  to  throw  you 
back  upon  your  chair.  I  hope  it  was  no 
rudeness  to  seek  information  from  you  1 
Kotzebue. — The  paths  of  wisdom,  young 
man,  are  those  which  lead  us  to  truth  and 
happiness. 

Sandt. — If  they  leads  us  away  from  for¬ 
tune,  from  employments,  from  civil  and 
political  utility;  if  they  cast  us  where  the  j 
powerful  persecute,  where  the  rich  trample 
us  down,  and  where  the  poorer  (at  seeing 
it)  despise  us,  rejecting  our  counsel  and  j 
spurning  our  consolation,  what  valuable 
truth  do  they  enable  us  to  discover,  or  what 
rational  happiness  to  expect  !  To  say  that 
wisdom  leads  to  truth,  is  only  to  say  that 
wisdom  leads  to  wisdom  ;  for  such  is  truth. 
Nonsense  is  better  than  falsehood  ;  and  we 
come  to  that. 

Kotzebue. — How  1 

Sandt. — No  falsehood  is  more  palpable  | 
than  that  wisdomleads  to  happiness — I  mean 
in  this  world  ;  in  another,  we  may  well  in-  } 
deed  believe  that  the  words  are  constructed  i 
of  very  different  materials.  But  here  we  ! 
arc,  standing  on  a  barren  molehill  that  ! 
crumbles  and  sinks  under  our  tread  ;  here  ; 
we  are,  and  show  me  from  hence.  Von  Kot-  , 
zebue,  a  discoverer  who  has  not  suffered 
for  his  discovery,  whether  it  be  of  a  world  j 
or  of  a  truth — whether  a  Columbus  or  a 
Galileo.  Let  us  comedown  lower:  show 
me  a  man  who  has  detected  the  injustice  of  | 
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a  law,  the  absurdity  of  a  tenet,  the  malver¬ 
sation  of  a  minister,  orthe  impiety  of  a  priest, 
and  who  has  not  been  stoned,  or  lianged,  or 
burnt,  or  imprisoned,  or  exiled,  or  reduced 
to  poverty.  The  chain  of  Prometheus  is 
hanging  yet  upon  his  rock,  and  weaker  limbs 
writhe  daily  in  its  rusty  links.  Who  then, 
unless  for  others,  would  be  a  darer  of  wis¬ 
dom  1  And  yet,  how  full  of  it  is  even  the 
inanimate  world  1  We  may  gather  it  out 
of  stones  and  straws.  Much  lies  within  the 
reach  of  all :  little  has  been  collected  by 
the  wisest  of  the  wise.  0  slaves  to  passion  ! 
O  minions  to  power!  ye  carry  your  own 
scourges  about  you  ;  ye  endure  their  tor¬ 
tures  daily;  yet  ye  crouch  for  more.  Ye 
believe  that  God  beholds  you  ;  ye  know  that 
he  u’ill  punish  you,  even  w’orse  than  ye 
punish  yourselves  ;  and  still  ye  lick  the  dust 
where  the  Old  Serpent  w’ent  before  you. 

Kotzebue. — I  am  afraid,  sir,  you  have 
formed  to  yourself  a  romantic  and  strange 
idea,  both  of  happiness  and  of  wisdom. 

Sandt. — I  too  am  afraid  it  may  be  so.  My 
idea  of  happiness  is,  the  power  of  commu¬ 
nicating  peace,  good-w’ill,  gentle  affections, 
ease,  comfort,  independence,  freedom,  to  all 
men  capable  of  them. 

Kotzebue. — The  idea  is,  truly,  no  humble 
one. 

Sandt. — A  higher  may  descend  more  se¬ 
curely  on  a  stronger  mind.  The  pow'er  of 
communicating  those  blessings  to  the  capa¬ 
ble,  is  enough  for  my  aspirations.  A  stronger 
mind  may  exercise  its  faculties  in  the  divine 
w’ork  of  creating  the  capacity. 

Kotzebue. — Childish!  childish! — Men  have 
cravings  enow  already ;  give  them  fresh 
capacities,  and  they  will  have  fresh  appe¬ 
tites.  Let  us  be  contented  in  the  sphere 
wherein  it  is  the  w\\\  of  Providence  to  place 
us  ;  and  let  us  render  ourselves  useful  in 
it  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  without  idle 
aspirations  after  impracticable  good. 

Sandt. — 0  sir  !  you  lead  me  where  I  trem¬ 
ble  to  step  ;  to  the  haunts  of  your  intellect, 
to  the  recesses  of  your  spirit.  Alas!  alas! 
how  small  and  how  vacant  is  the  central 
chamber  of  the  lofty  pyramid  ! 

Kotzebue. — Is  this  to  me  ! 

Sandt. — To  you,  and  many  mightier. 
Reverting  to  your  own  words  ;  could  not 
you  yourself  have  remained  in  the  sphere 
you  were  placed  in  ! 

Kotzebue. — What  sphere  1  I  have  written 
dramas,  and  novels,  and  travels.  I  have 
been  called  to  the  Imperial  Court  of  Russia. 

Sandt. — You  sought  celebrity. — I  blame 
not  that.  The  thick  air  of  multitudes  may 
be  good  for  some  constitutions  of  mind, 
as  the  thinner  of  solitudes  is  for  others. 
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Some  horses  will  not  run  without  the  clap¬ 
ping  of  hands ;  others  fly  out  of  the  course 
rather  than  hear  it.  But  let  us  come  to  the 
point.  Imperial  courts !  What  do  they 
know  of  letters  1  What  letters  do  they 
countenance — do  they  tolerate  I 

Kotzebue. — Plays. 

Sandt. — Playthings. 

Kotzebue. — Travels. 

Sandt. — On  their  business.  0  ye  paviors 
of  the  dreary  road  along  which  their  can¬ 
non  rolls  for  conquest!  my  blood  throbs  at 
every  stroke  of  your  rammers.  When  will 
ye  lay  them  by  1 

Kotzebue. — We  are  not  such  drudges. 

Sandt. — Germans  I  Germans  !  Must  ye 
never  have  a  rood  on  earth  ye  can  call  your 
own,  in  the  vast  inheritance  of  your  fathers  1 

Kotzebue. — Those  who  strive  and  labor, 
gain  it;  and  many  have  rich  possessions. 

Sandt. — None  ;  not  the  highest. 

Kotzebue. — Perhaps  you  may  think  them 
insecure  ;  but  they  are  not  lost  yet,  although 
the  rapacity  of  France  does  indeed  threaten 
to  swallow  them  up.  But  her  fraudulence 
is  more  to  be  apprehended  than  her  force. 
The  promise  of  liberty  is  more  formidable 
than  the  threat  of  servitude.  The  wise 
know  that  she  never  will  bring  us  freedom  ; 
the  brave  know  that  she  never  can  bring  us 
thraldom.  She  herself  is  alike  impatient  of 
both  ;  in  the  dazzle  of  arms  she  mistakes 
the  one  for  the  other,  and  is  never  more 
agitated  than  in  the  midst  of  peace. 

Sandt. — The  fools  that  went  to  war 
against  her,  did  the  only  thing  that  could 
unite  her  ;  and  every  sword  they  drew  was 
a  conductor  of  that  lightning  which  fell 
upon  their  heads.  But  we  must  now  look 
at  our  homes.  Where  there  is  no  strict 
union,  there  is  no  perfect  love  ;  and  where 
no  perfect  love,  there  is  no  true  helper. 
Are  you  satisfied,  sir,  at  the  celebrity  and 
the  distinctions  you  have  obtained  1 

Kotzebue. — My  celebrity  and  distinctions, 
if  I  must  speak  of  them,  quite  satisfy  me. 
Neither  in  youth  nor  in  advancing  age — 
neither  in  difficult  nor  in  easy  circumstan¬ 
ces,  have  I  ventured  to  proclaim  myself  the 
tutor  or  the  guardian  of  mankind. 

Sandt. — I  understand  the  reproof,  and  re¬ 
ceive  it  humbly  and  gratefully.  You  did 
well  in  writing  the  dramas,  and  the  novels, 
and  the  travels  ;  but  pardon  my  question, 
who  called  you  to  the  courts  of  princes  in 
strange  countries  1 

Kotzebue. — They  themselves. 

Sandt. — They  have  no  more  right  to 
take  y^ou  away^  from  your  country,  than  to 
eradicate  a  forest,  or  to  subvert  a  church 
in  it.  You  belong  to  the  land  that  bore  you. 


and  were  not  at  liberty — (if  right  and  liber¬ 
ty  are  one,  and  unless  they  are,  they  are 
good  for  nothing) — you  are  at  liberty,  I  re¬ 
peat  it,  to  enter  into  the  service  of  an  alien. 

Kotzebue. — No  magistrate,  higher  or  low¬ 
er,  forbade  me.  Fine  notions  of  freedom 
are  these ! 

Sandt. — A  man  is  alway’s  a  minor  in  regard 
to  his  fatherland  ;  and  the  servants  of  his 
fatherland  are  wrong  and  criminal,  if  they 
whisper  in  his  ear  that  he  may  go  away, 
that  he  may  work  in  another  country,  that 
he  may  ask  to  be  fed  in  it,  and  that  he  may 
wait  there  until  orders  and  tasks  are  given 
for  his  hands  to  execute.  Being  a  German, 
you  voluntarily  placed  yourself  in  a  position 
where  you  might  eventually  be  coerced  to 
act  against  Germans. 

Kotzebue. — I  would  not. 

Sandt. — Perhaps  you  think  so. 

Kotzebue. — Sir,  I  know  my  duty. 

Sandt. — We  all  do  ;  yet  duties  are  trans¬ 
gressed,  and  daily.  Where  the  will  is  weak 
in  accepting,  it  is  weaker  in  resisting.  Al¬ 
ready  have  you  left  the  ranks  of  your  fel¬ 
low-citizens — already  have  you  taken  the 
enlisting  money  and  marched  away. 

Kotzebue. — Phrases!  metaphors!  and  let 
me  tell  you,  M.  Sandt,  not  very  polite  ones. 
You  have  hitherto  seen  little  of  the  world, 
and  you  speak  rather  the  language  of  books 
than  of  men. 

Sandt. — What!  are  books  written  by  some 
creatures  of  less  intellect  than  oursi  I 
fancied  them  to  convey  the  language  and 
reasonings  of  men.  I  was  wrong,  and  yon 
are  right,  Von  Kotzebue  !  They  are,  in 
general,  the  productions  of  such  as  have 
neither  the  constancy  of  courage,  nor  the 
continuity  of  sense,  to  act  up  to  what  they 
know  to  be  right,  or  to  maintain  it,  even 
in  words,  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  You  are 
aware  that  I  am  speaking  now  of  political 
ethics.  This  is  the  worst  I  can  think  of  the 
matter,  and  bad  enough  is  this. 

Kotzebue. — You  misunderstand  me.  Our 
conduct  must  fall  in  with  our  circumstances. 
We  may  be  patriotic,  yet  not  puritanical 
in  our  patriotism,  not  harsh,  nor  intolerant, 
nor  contracted.  The  philosophical  mind 
should  consider  the  w’hole  world  as  its  habi¬ 
tation,  and  not  look  so  minutely  into  it  as 
to  see  the  lines  that  divide  nations  and  gov¬ 
ernments;  much  less  should  it  act  the  part 
of  a  busy  shrew,  and  take  pleasure  in  giv¬ 
ing  loose  to  the  tongue,  at  finding  things  a 
little  out  of  place. 

Sandt. — We  will  leave  the  shrew  where 
we  find  her :  she  certainly  is  better  with 
the  comedian  than  wdth  the  philosopher. 
But  this  indistinctness  in  the  moral  and 
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political  line  begets  indifierence.  He  who  Sandt. — It  should  be  plaintive.  Oh,  could 

docs  not  keep  his  own  country  more  closely  it  be  but  persuasive  ! 

in  view  than  any  other,  soon  mij^es  land  Kotzebue. — Why  take  this  deep  interest 

with  sea,  and  sea  with  air,  and  loses  sight  |  in  me  ?  1  do  not  merit  nor  require  it.  Sure- 
of  every  thing,  at  least,  for  W'hich  he  was  ly  any  one  would  think  we  had  been  ac- 
)laced  in  contact  with  his  fellow  men.  quainted  with  each  other  for  many  years, 
jet  us  unite,  if  possible,  with  the  nearest:  Sandt. — What!  should  I  have  asked  you 

et  usages  and  familiarities  bind  us:  this  such  a  question  as  the  last,  after  long  know- 
jeing  once  accomplished,  let  us  confederate  ing  you  1 

for  security  and  peace  with  all  the  people  Kotzebue  (aside) — This  resembles  insanity, 

round,  particularly  with  people  of  the  same  Sandt. — The  insane  have  quick  ears,  sir, 

language,  law’s,  and  religion.  We  pour  out  and  sometimes  quick  apprehensions, 
wine  to  those  about  us,  wishing  the  same  Kotzebue. — I  really  beg  your  pardon, 

fellowship  and  conviviality  to  others :  but  Sandt. — I  ought  not  then  to  have  heard 
to  enlarge  the  circle  w’ould  disturb  and  you,  and  beg  yours.  My  madness  could 
deadenits  harmony.  We  irrigate  the  ground  release  many  from  a  worse  j  from  a  mad- 
in  our  gardens :  the  public  road  may  require  ness  which  hurts  them  grievously  j  a  mad- 
the  w’ater  equally  :  yet  we  give  it  rather  to  ness  w’hich  has  been  and  w’ill  be  hereditary  : 
our  borders ;  and  first  to  those  that  lie  mine,  again  and  again  1  repeat  it,  would 
against  the  house !  God  himself  did  not  fill  burst  asunder  the  strong  sw’athes  that  fasten 
the  world  at  once  with  happy  creatures:  he  them  to  pillar  and  post.  Sir  !  sir  I  if  1  en- 
enlivened  one  small  portion  of  it  with  them,  tertained  not  the  remains  of  respect  for  you, 
and  began  with  single  affections,  as  w’ell  as  in  your  domestic  state,  I  should  never  have 
pure  and  unmixt.  We  must  have  an  object  held  with  you  this  conversation.  Germany 
and  an  aim,  or  our  strength,  if  any  strength  is  Germany  :  she  ought  to  have  nothing 
belongs  to  us,  will  be  useless.  political  in  common  with  what  is  not  Ger- 

Kotzebue. — There  is  much  good  sense  in  many.  Her  freedom  and  security  now  de- 
these  remarks :  but  I  am  not  at  all  times  at  mand  that  she  celebrate  the  communion  of 
leisure  and  in  readiness  to  receive  instruc-  the. faithful.  Our  country  is  the  only  one 
tion.  I  am  old  enough  to  have  laid  down  in  all  the  explored  regions  on  earth  that 
my  own  plans  of  life  ;  and  I  trust  I  am  by  never  has  been  conquered.  Arabia  and  Rus- 
no  means  deficient  in  the  relations  I  bear  to  ria  boast  it  falsely  j  France  falsely  j  Rome 
society.  falsely.  A  fragment  off  the  empire  of  Da- 

Sandt. — Lovest  thou  thy  children  1  Oh!  rius  fell  and  crushed  her:  Valentinian  w’as 
my  heart  bleeds !  But  the  birds  can  fly  ;  the  footstool  of  Sapor,  and  Rome  was  bu- 
and  the  nest  requires  no  warmth  from  the  ried  in  Byzantium.  Boys  must  not  learn 
parent,  no  cover  against  the  rain  and  the  this,  and  men  will  not.  Britain,  the  w’ealth- 
wind.  iest  and  most  powerful  of  nations,  and,  after 

Kotzebue. — This iswildness:  thisisagony*  our  own,  the  most  literate  and  humane,  re- 
Your  face  is  laden  with  large  drops  ;  some  ceived  from  us  colonies  and  law’s.  Alas! 
of  them  tears,  some  not.  Be  more  rational  those  laws,  w’hich  she  retains  as  her  fairest 
and  calm,  my  dear  young  man!  and  less  heritage,  we  value  not :  we  surrender  them 
enthusiastic.  to  gangs  of  robbers,  w’ho  fortify  themselves 

Sandt. — They  w’ho  will  not  let  us  be  ra-  w’ithin  walled  cities,  and  enter  into  leagues 
tional,  make  us  enthusiastic  by  force.  Do  against  us.  When  they  quarrel,  they  push 
you  love  your  children  1  I  ask  you  again,  us  upon  one  another’s  sw’ord,  and  command 
If  you  do,  you  must  love  them  more  than  us  to  thank  God  for  the  victories  that  en- 
another  man’s.  Only  they  who  are  indif-  slave  us.  These  are  the  glories  we  cele- 
ferent  to  all,  profess  a  parity.  brate  ;  these  are  the  festivals  w’e  hold,  on 

Kotzebue — Sir!  indeed  your  conversation  the  burial-mounds  of  cur  ancestors.  Bless- 
very  much  surprises  me.  ed  are  those  who  lie  under  them !  blessed 

Sandt. — I  see  it  does :  you  stare,  and  are  also  those  who  remember  Avhat  they 
would  look  proud.  Emperors  and  kings,  w’ere,  and  call  upon  their  names  in  the  holi- 
and  all  but  maniacs,  w’ould  lose  that  faculty  ness  of  love. 

with  me.  I  could  speedily  bring  them  to  a  Kotzebue. — Moderate  the  transport  that 
just  sense  of  their  nothingness,  unless  their  inflames  and  consumes  you.  There  is  no 
ears  w’ere  calked  and  pitched,  although  I  am  dishonor  in  a  nation  being  conquered  by  a 
no  Savonarola.  He,  too,  died  sadly  !  stronger. 

Kotzebue. — Amid  so  much  confidence  of  Sandt. — There  may  be  great  dishonor  in 
pow’er,  and  such  an  assumption  of  authori-  letting  it  be  stronger}  great,  for  instance, 
ty,  your  voice  is  gentle — almost  plaintive,  in  our  disunion. 
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Kotzebue. — We  have  only  been  conquered 
by  the  French  in  our  turn. 

Sandt. — No,  sir,  no :  we  have  not  been, 
in  turn  or  out.  Our  puny  princes  were  dis¬ 
armed  by  promises  and  lies:  they  accepted 
paper  crowns  from  the  very  thief  who  was 
sweeping  into  his  hat  their  forks  and  spoons. 
A  cunning  traitor  snared  incautious  ones, 
plucked  them,  devoured  them,  and  slept  up¬ 
on  their  feathers. 

Kotzebue. — I  would  rather  turn  back  with 
you  to  the  ancient  glories  of  our  country, 
than  fix  my  attention  on  the  sorrowful  scenes 
more  near  to  us.  We  may  be  justly  proud 
of  our  literary  men,  who  unite  the  suffrages 
of  every  capital,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost 
all  their  own. 

Sandt. — Many  Germans  well  deserve  this 
honor,  others  are  manger-fed  and  hirelings. 

Kotzebue. — The  English  and  the  Greeks 
are  the  only  nations  that  rival  us  in  poetry, 
or  in  any  works  of  imagination. 

Sandt. — While  on  this  high  ground  we 
pretend  to  a  rivalship  with  England  and 
Greece,  can  we  reflect,  without  a  sinking 
of  the  heart,  on  our  inferiority  in  political 
and  civil  dignity  1  Why  are  we  lower  than 
they  \  Our  mothers  are  like  their  mothers  ; 
our  children  are  like  their  children  ;  our 
limbs  are  as  strong,  our  capacities  are  as 
enlarged,  our  desire  of  improvement  in  the 
arts  and  sciences  is  neither  less  vivid  and 
generous,  nor  less  temperate  and  well-di¬ 
rected.  The  Greeks  were  under  disadvan¬ 
tages  which  never  bore  in  any  degree  on  us ; 
yet  they  rose  through  them  vigorously  and 
erectly.  They  were  Asiatic  in  what  ought 
to  be  the  finer  part  of  the  afTections ;  their 
women  were  veiled  and  secluded,  never  vis¬ 
ited  the  captive,  never  released  the  slave, 
never  sat  by  the  sick  in  the  hospital,  never 
heard  the  child’s  lesson  repeated  in  the 
school.  Ours  are  more  tender,  compas¬ 
sionate,  and  charitable,  than  poets  have 
feigned  of  the  past,  or  prophets  have  an¬ 
nounced  of  the  future  ;  and,  nursed  at  their 
breasts  and  educated  at  their  feet,  blush  we 
not  at  our  degeneracy  1  The  most  indifTer- 
ent  stranger  feels  a  pleasure  at  finding,  in 
the  worst-written  history  of  Spain,  her  va¬ 
rious  kingdoms  ultimately  mingled, although 
the  character  of  the  governors,  and  perhaps 
of  the  governed,  is  congenial  to  few.  What 
delight,  then,  must  overflow  on  Europe, 
from  seeing  the  mother  of  her  noblest  na¬ 
tion  rear  again  her  venerable  head,  and  bless 
all  her  children  for  the  first  time  united  ! 

Kotzebue. — I  am  bound  to  oppose  such  a 
project. 

Sandt. — Say  not  so  :  in  God’s  name,  say 
not  so. 


Kotzebue. — In  such  confederacy  I  see  no¬ 
thing  but  conspiracy  and  rebellion,  and  I  am 
bound,  I  tell  you  again,  sir,  to  defeat  it,  if 
possible. 

Sandt. — Bound!  I  must  then  release  you. 

Kotzebue. — How  should  you,  young  gen¬ 
tleman,  release  me  1 

Sandt. — May  no  pain  follow  the  cutting 
of  the  knot !  But  think  again  :  think  better: 
spare  me  I 

Kotzebue. — I  w  ill  not  betray  you. 

Sandt. — That  would  serve  nobody :  yet, 
if  in  your  opinion  betraying  me  can  benefit 
you  or  your  family,  deem  it  no  harm ;  so 
much  greater  has  been  done  by  you  in  aban¬ 
doning  the  cause  of  Germany.  Here  is  your 
paper;  here  is  your  ink. 

Kotzebue. — Do  you  imagine  me  an  in¬ 
former  1 

Sandt. — From  maxims  and  conduct  such 
as  yours,  spring  up  the  brood,  the  necessity, 
and  the  occupation  of  them.  There  would 
be  none,  if  good  men  thought  it  a  part  of 
goodness  to  he  as  active  and  vigilant  as  the 
bad.  I  must  go,  sir!  Return  to  yourself  in 
time  !  How  it  pains  me  to  think  of  losing 
you  !  Be  my  friend  ! 

Kotzebue. — I  would  be. 

Sandt. — Be  a  German ! 

Kotzebue. — I  am. 


Sandt,  {having  gone  out.) — Perjurer  and 
profaner!  Yet  his  heart  is  kindly.  I  must 
grieve  for  him !  Away  wdth  tenderness !  I 
disrobe  him  of  the  privilege  to  pity  me  or 
to  praise  me,  as  he  would  have  done  had  I 
lived  of  old.  Better  men  shall  do  more. 
God  calls  them  :  me  too  he  calls  :  I  wdll  en¬ 
ter  the  door  again.  May  the  greater  sacri¬ 
fice  bring  the  people  together,  and  hold 
them  evermore  in  peace  and  concord.  The 


lesser 
again. 

Turn !  die  !  (strikes.) 

Alas  !  alas !  no  man  ever  fell  alone.  How 


victim  follows  willingly.  (Enters 


many  innocent  always  perish  with  one  guil¬ 
ty  !  and  writhe  longer! 

Unhappy  children  !  I  shall  w’eep  for  you 
elsew’here.  Some  days  are  left  me.  In  a 
very  few’^  the  whole  of  this  little  world  w'ill 


lie  between  us.  I  have  sanctified  in  you  the 
memory  of  your  father.  Genius  but  reveals 


dishonor,  commiseration  covers  it. 


Allan  Cunningham  — Chauniry  had  caused  a 
splendid  vault  to  be  built  for  himself,  and,  with 
much  kindness,  proposed  to  Allan  Cunningham 
that  Ae  also  should  be  buried  in  it.  “No  no,”  an¬ 
swered  Allan,  “  I'll  not  be  built  over'when  I’m  dead; 
I'll  lio  ichar'  the  wind  shall  blow  over,  and  the  dai~ 
seys  grow  upon  my  grave.'' 
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“This  is  to  be  a  mortal, 

Andicik  tho  things  oeyunJ  mortality.” — Manfred. 

She  gfizes  on  the  stars,  lier  dark  hair  flung 
Back  from  her  brow  of  marble  purity  ; 

Her  higli,  pale  features  wear  a  holy  calm 

Intensely  beautiful,  like  Ocean’s  wave 

Reposing  in  theliglit  of  summer’s  eve 

When  scarce  a  sound  doth  murmur  in  the  breeze. 

There  is  a  magic  in  her  lustrous  eye 

That  eloquently  speaks — a  natneless  spell — 

Silent  yet  breathing  volumes,  and  in  words 
Of  mystery  revealing  that  her  soul 
Holds  with  each  scene  of  wide  magniflcence 
A  rapt  communion,  peopling  the  gloomy  waste, 

Of  Solitude  with  bright  imaginings, 

And  catching  from  each  mount,  and  vale,  and 
stream. 

The  gorgeous  visions  of  her  strange  romance. 

She  gazes  on  the  stars,  and  o’er  her  soul 
(Like  voices  from  the  undiscovered  shores) 

Rush  the  fond  thoughts  that  in  the  grave  of  time 
Had  slumbered  long — memories  of  the  past — 
Forgotten  hopes — and  dreams  of  vanished  years — 
The  fame  of  gallant  heroes,  and  their  deeds 
Recorded  in  the  Poet’s  martial  lay, 

And  chronicles  which  tell  of  empires  rent 
Asunder  :  and  as  she  gazed,  the  bright  stars 
Told  their  secrets,  and  ages  yet  unborn 
In  dreamy  indistinctness  shadowed  forth 
Stole  on  her  ravished  sight.  Stately  cities 
That  sate  majestic  in  their  queenly  pride, 

Stripp’d  of  their  coronal  of  towers  she  saw  ; 

And  the  halls  where  mirth  and  song  re-echoed. 
Voiceless  as  the  tomb  ;  and  the  streets  that  rang 
With  shouts  of  triumph,  as  the  victor's  car 
Passed  on,  resembling  some  lone  wilderness  ; 

And  o’er  each  ruined  arch  and  colonnade 
Wild  wreaths  of  ivy  twined  :  no  echo  woke 
The  strange  unearthly  stillness  of  the  scene — 

It  seem’d  as  if  Death’s  angel  spread  his  wings 
O'er  the  devoted  city. 

She  traced  upon 

The  gleaming  tablet  of  the  clear  blue  sky 
The  destiny  of  kings  :  their  grandeur  gone 
Like  the  rich  sunlight  from  the  crimson  cloud 
Of  even  ;  themselves  lone  exiles,  crownless, 

And  forgotten  as  though  they  ne’er  had  been. 
Young  Warriors  too,  who  in  the  noble  cause 
Of  Liberty  unsheath'd  their  glittering  blades. 

She  saw  in  myriads  falling  on  the  plain 
Ofbattle,  as  leaves  before  the  hollow  wind 
When  sweeping  through  the  red  Autumnal  woods. 
She  gazed  on  Maidens  fair  and  beautiful, 

That  in  celestial  loveliness  appeared 
Like  Hebes  of  the  earth  ;  but  on  their  brows 
The  seal  of  Death  was  set,  and  those  voices 
Which  as  the  chiming  fall  of  waters  were 
Most  musical,  she  knew  would  soon  be  hushed 
For  ever  ! 

But  as  she  read  the  fatal  characters 
Emblazoned  on  the  starry  scroll  of  Heaven, 

A  deeper  shade  of  melancholy  passed 
O'er  her  pale  features,  and  a  pearly  tear 
Fell  from  those  large  dark  eyes,  and  mournfully 
She  turned  frotn  the  sad  history. 

April,  lS3i. 
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OF  GEXTILITY-MONOERING. 

From  Blackwood’s  Magazine. 

The  heavy  swell  was  recorded  in  our  last 
for  the  admiration  and  instruction  of  remote 
ages.  When  the  nineteenth  century  shall 
be  long  out  of  date,  and  centuries  in  gener¬ 
al  out  of  their  teens,  posterity  will  revert  to 
our  delineation  of  the  heavy  swell  with 
pleasure  undiminished,  through  the  long 
succession  of  ages  yet  to  come ;  the  maca¬ 
roni,  the  fop,  the  dandy,  will  be  forgotten, 
or  remembered  only  in  our  graphic  portrai¬ 
ture  of  the  heavy  swell.  But  the  heavy 
swell  is,  after  all,  a  harmless  nobody.  His 
curse,  his  besetting  sin,  his  monomania,  is 
vanity  tinctured  with  pride  ;  his  weak  point 
can  hardly  be  called  a  crime,  since  it  affects 
and  injures  nobody  but  himself,  if,  indeed, 
it  can  be  said  to  injure  him  who  glories  in 
his  vocation — who  is  the  echo  of  a  sound, 
the  shadow  of  a  shade. 

The  GENTILITY-MONGERS,  On  the  contrary, 
are  positively  noxious  to  society,  as  well 
particular  as  general.  There  is  a  twofold 
or  threefold  iniquity  in  their  goings-on  ; 
they  sin  against  society,  their  families,  and 
themselves  ;  the  whole  business  of  their 
lives  is  a  perversion  of  the  text  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  which  commandeth  us,  “  in  whatever 
station  we  are,  therewith  to  be  content.” 

The  gentility-monger  is  a  family  man, 
having  a  house  somewhere  in  Marylebone, 
or  Pancras  parish.  He  is  sometimes  a  man 
of  independent  fortune — how  acquired,  no¬ 
body  knows  ;  that  is  his  secret,  his  myste¬ 
ry.  He  will  let  no  one  suppose  that  he  has 
ever  been  in  trade  ;  because,  when  a  man 
intends  gentiiity-mongering,  it  must  never 
be  known  that  he  has  formerly  carried  on 
the  tailoring,  or  the  shipping,  or  the  cheese- 
mongering,  or  the  fish-mongering,  or  any 
other  mongering  than  the  gentility-rnonger- 
ing.  His  house  is  very  stylishly  furnished  j 
that  is  to  say,  as  unlike  the  house  of  a  man 
of  fashion  as  possible — the  latter  having 
only  things  the  best  of  their  kind,  and  for 
use ;  the  former  displaying  every  variety  of 
extravagant  gimcrackery,  to  impress  you 
with  a  profound  idea  of  combined  wealth 
and  taste,  but  which,  to  an  educated  eye  and 
mind  only,  conveys  a  lively  idea  of  ostenta¬ 
tion.  When  you  call  upon  a  gentility-mon¬ 
ger,  a  broad-shouldered,  coarse,  ungentle¬ 
manlike  footman,  in  Aurora  plushes,  ushers 
you  to  a  drawing  room,  where,  on  tables 
round,  and  square,  and  hexagonal,  are  set 
forth  jars,  porcelain,  china  and  delft ;  shells, 
spars  ;  stuffed  parrots  under  bell-glasses  ; 
corals,  minerals,  and  an  infinity  of  trump- 
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ery,  among  which  albums,  great,  small  and 
intermediate,  must  by  no  means  be  forgot¬ 
ten. 

The  room  is  papered  with  some  splenda- 
cious  pattern  in  blue  and  gold;  a  chandelier 
of  imposing  gingerbread  depends  from  the 
richly  ornamented  ceiling;  every  variety  of 
ottoman,  lounger,  settee,  is  scattered  about, 
so  that  to  get  a  chair  involves  the  right-of- 
search  question  ;  the  bell-pulls  are  painted 
in  Poonah ;  there  is  a  Brussels  carpet  of  fla¬ 
ming  colors,  curtains  with  massive  fringes, 
bad  pictures  in  gorgeous  frames;  prints, 
after  Ross,  of  her  Majesty  and  Prince  Al¬ 
bert,  of  course  ;  and  mezzotints  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  for 
whom  the  gentility-monger  has  a  profound 
respect,  and  of  whom  he  talks  with  a  famili¬ 
arity,  showing  that  it  is  not  his  fault,  at 
least,  if  these  exalted  personages  do  not 
admit  him  to  the  honor  of  their  acquaint¬ 
ance. 

In  fact,  you  see  the  drawing-room  is  not 
intended  for  sitting  down  in,  and  when  the 
lady  appears,  you  are  inclined  to  believe 
she  never  sits  down  ;  at  least  the  full-blown 
swell  of  that  satin  skirt  seems  never  destin¬ 
ed  to  the  compression  of  a  chair.  The  con¬ 
versation  is  as  usual,  “  Have  you  read  the 
morning  paper  1”  meaning  the  Court  Circu¬ 
lar  and  fashionable  intelligence;  “do  you 
know  whether  the  Queen  is  at  Windsor  or 
Claremont,  and  how  long  her  majesty  in¬ 
tends  to  remain  ;  whether  town  is  fuller  than 
it  was,  or  not  so  full ;  when  the  next  Al- 
mack’s  ball  takes  place  ;  whether  you  were 
at  the  last  drawing-room,  and  which  of  the 
fair  debutantes  you  most  admire;  whether 
Tamburini  is  to  be  denied  us  next  year  1” 
with  many  lamentations  touching  the  pos¬ 
sible  defection,  as  if  the  migrations  of  an 
opera  thrush  were  of  the  least  consequence 
to  any  rational  creature — of  course  you 
don’t  say  so,  but  lament  Tamburini  as  if  he 
were  your  father ;  “whether  it  is  true  that 
we  are  to  have  the  two  Fannies,  Taglioni 
and  Cerito,  this  season  ;  and  what  a  heaven 
of  delight  we  shall  experience  from  the  uni¬ 
ted  action  of  these  twenty  supernatural  pet¬ 
titoes.”  You  needn’t  express  yourself  af¬ 
ter  this  fashion,  else  you  will  shock  miss, 
who  lounges  near  you  in  an  agony  of  af¬ 
fected  rapture  ;  you  must  sigh,  shrug  your 
shoulders,  twirl  your  cane,  and  say  “  di¬ 
vine — yes — hope  it  may  be  so — exquisite — 
exquisite'^  This  naturally  leads  you  to  the 
last  new  songs,  condescendingly  exhibited 
to  you  by  miss,  if  you  are  somebody^  (if  no¬ 
body^  miss  does  not  appear  ;)  you  are  in¬ 
formed  that  “  JMy  heart  is  like  a  pickled  sal- 
mon^'  is  dedicated  to  the  Duchess  of  Mun- 


dungus,  and  thereupon  you  are  favored  with 
sundry  passages  (out  of  Debreit,)  upon  the 
intermarriages,  &:c.,  of  that  illustrious  fami¬ 
ly;  you  are  asked  whether  Bishop  is  the 
composer  of  “/  saw  her  in  a  twinkling^^*  and 
whether  the  minor  is  not  fine  1  Miss  tells 
you  she  has  transposed  it  from  G  to  C,  as 
suiting  her  voice  better — whereupon  mam¬ 
ma  acquaints  you,  that  a  hundred  and 
twenty  guineas  for  a  harp  is  moderate,  she 
thinks;  you  think  so  too,  taking  that  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  admire  the  harp,  saying  that  you 
saw  one  exactly  like  it  at  Lord  (any  Lord 
that  strikes  you,)  So-and-So’s,  in  St.  James’s 
Square.  This  produces  an  invitation  to  din¬ 
ner  ;  and  with  many  lamentations  on  Eng¬ 
lish  weather,  and  an  eulogium  on  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  Florence,  you  pay  your  parting 
compliments,  and  take  your  leave. 

At  dinner  you  meet  a  claret-faced  Irish 
absentee,  whose  good  society  is  a  good 
dinner,  and  who  is  too  happy  to  be  asked 
anywhere  that  a  good  dinner  is  to  be  had  ;  a 
young  silky  clergyman,  in  black  curled 
whiskers,  and  a  white  cAoA'er ;  one  of  the 
meaner  fry  of  M.  P.’s ;  a  person  who  calls 
himself  a  foreign  count ;  a  claimant  of  a 
dormant  peerage  ;  a  baronet  of  some  sort, 
not  above  the  professional ;  sundry  proprie¬ 
ty-faced  people  in  yellow  waistcoats,  who 
say  little,  and  whose  social  position  you 
cannot  well  make  out ;  half-a-dozen  ladies 
of  an  uncertain  age,  dressed  in  grand  style, 
with  turbans  of  imposing  tournure  ;  and  a 
young,  diffident,  equivocal-looking  gent  who 
sits  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  and  whom 
you  instinctively  make  out  to  be  a  family 
doctor,  tutor,  or  nephew,  with  expectations. 
No  young  ladies,  unless  the  young  ladies  of 
the  family,  appear  at  the  dinner  parties  of 
these  gentility-mongers  ;  because  the  mo¬ 
tive  of  the  entertainment  is  pride,  not  pleas¬ 
ure  ;  and  therefore  prigs  and  frumps  are  in 
keeping,  and  young  women  with  brains,  or 
power  of  conversation,  would  only  distract 
attention  from  the  grand  business  of  life, 
that  is  to  say,  dinner ;  besides,  a  seat  at  ta¬ 
ble  here  is  an  object,  where  the  expense  is 
great,  and  nobody  is  asked  for  his  or  her 
own  sake,  but  for  an  object  either  of  osten¬ 
tation,  interest,  or  vanity.  Hospitality  nev¬ 
er  enters  into  the  composition  of  a  gentility- 
monger  ;  he  gives  a  dinner,  wine,  and  a 
shake  of  the  hand,  but  does  not  know  what 
the  word  welcome  means  ;  he  says,  now  and 
then,  to  his  wife,  “  My  dear,  I  think  we  must 
give  a  dinner  ;”  a  dinner  is  accordingly  de¬ 
termined  on,  cards  issued  three  weeks  in 
advance,  that  you  may  be  premeditatedly 
dull ;  the  dinner  is  gorgeous  to  repletion, 
that  conversation  may  be  kept  as  stagnant 
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as  possible.  Of  those  happy  surprise  invi¬ 
tations — those  unexpected  extemporaneous 
dinners,  that  as  they  come  without  thinking 
or  expectation,  so  go  off  with  edat^  and  leave 
behind  the  memory  of  a  cheerful  evening — 
he  has  no  idea  j  a  man  of  fashion,  whose 
place  is  fixed,  and  who  has  only  himself  to 
please,  will  ask  you  to  a  slice  of  crimped 
cod  and  a  hash  of  mutton,  without  ceremo¬ 
ny  :  and  when  he  puts  a  cool  bottle  on  the 
table,  after  a  dinner  that  he  and  his  friend 
have  really  enjoyed,  will  never  so  much  as 
apologize  with,  “  my  dear  sir,  I  fear  you 
have  had  a  wretched  dinner,”  or  “  I  wish  I 
had  known :  I  should  have  had  something 
better.”  This  affected  depreciation  of  his 
hospitality  he  leaves  to  the  gentility-mon¬ 
ger,  who  will  insist  on  cramming  you  with 
fish,  flesh,  and  fowls, till  you  are  like  to  burst ; 
and  then,  by  way  of  apology,  get  his  guests 
to  pay  the  reckoning  in  plethoric  laudation 
of  his  mountains  of  victual. 

If  you  wait  in  the  drawing-room,  kicking 
your  heels  for  an  hour  after  the  appointed 
time,  although  you  arrived  to  a  minute^  as 
every  Christian  does,  you  may  be  sure  that 
somebody  who  patronizes  the  gentility- 
monger,probably  the  Honorable  Mr.  Sniftky, 
is  expected,  and  has  not  come.  It  is  vain 
for  you  to  attempt  to  talk  to  your  host,  host¬ 
ess,  or  miss,  who  are  absorbed,  body  and 
soul,  in  expectation  of  Honorable  Sniftky; 
the  propriety-faced  people  in  the  yellow 
waistcoats  attitudinize  in  groups  about  the 
room,  putting  one  pump  out,  drawing  the 
other  in,  inserting  the  thumb  gracefully  in 
the  arm-hole  of  the  yellow  waistcoats,  and 
talking  iVic/es  ;  the  young  fellows  play  with 
a  sprig  of  lily-of-the-valley  in  a  button-hole 
— admire  a  flowing  portrait  of  miss,  asking 
one  another  if  it  is  not  very  like — or  hang 
over  the  back  of  a  chair  of  one  of  the  tur- 
baned  ladies,  wbo  gives  good  evening  par¬ 
ties  ;  the  host  receives  a  great  many  com¬ 
pliments  upon  one  thing  and  another,  from 
some  of  the  professed  diners-out,  who  take 
every  opportunity  of  paying  for  their  din¬ 
ner  beforehand  ;  every  body  freezes  with  the 
chilling  sensation  of  dinner  deferred,  and 
“  curses  not  loud  but  deep,”  are  imprecated 
on  the  Honorable  Sniftky.  At  last,  a  pro¬ 
longed  rat^tat-tat  announces  the  arrival  of  the 
noble  beast,  the  lion  of  the  evening;  the 
Honorable  Sniftky,  who  is  a  junior  clerk  in 
the  Foreign  Office,  is  announced  by  the  foot¬ 
man  out  of  livery,  (for  the  day,)  and  an¬ 
nounces  himself  a  minute  after;  he  comes 
in  a  long  tailed  coat  and  boots,  to  show  his 
contempt  for  his  entertainers,  and  mouths 
a  sort  of  apology  for  keeping  his  betters 
waiting,  which  is  received  by  the  gentility- 
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monger,  his  lady  and  miss,  with  nods  and 
becks,  and  wreathed  smiles  of  unqualified 
admiration  and  respect. 

As  the  order  of  precedence  at  the  house 
of  a  gentility-monger  is  not  strictly  under¬ 
stood,  the  host  desires  Honorable  Sniftky  to 
take  down  miss;  and  calling  out  the  names 
of  the  other  guests,  like  a  muster-master  of 
the  guards,  pairs  them,  and  sends  them  down 
to  the  dining-room,  where  you  find  the  ne¬ 
phew,  or  family  doctor,  (or  whatever  he  is,) 
who  has  inspected  the  arrangement  of  the 
table,  already  in  waiting. 

You  take  your  place,  not  without  that  ex¬ 
cess  of  ceremony  that  distinguishes  the  ta¬ 
ble  of  a  gentility-monger  ;  the  Honorable 
Sniftky,  ex~ojJicio^  takes  his  place  between 
mamma  and  miss,  glancing  vacancy  round 
the  table,  lest  any  body  should  think  himself 
especially  honored  by  a  fixed  stare  ;  covers 
are  removed  by  the  mob  of  occasional  wait¬ 
ers  in  attendance,  and  white  soup  and  brown 
soup,  thick  and  heavy  as  judges  of  assize, 
go  ciicuit. 

Then  comes  hobnobbing,  with  an  interlo¬ 
cutory  dissertation  upon  a  plateau^  candela¬ 
brum^  or  some  other  superfluous  machine, 
in  the  centre  of  the  table.  One  of  the  pro¬ 
fessed  diners-out,  discovers  for  the  twenti¬ 
eth  time  an  inscription  in  dead  silver  on  the 
pedestal,  and  inquires  with  well-affected  ig¬ 
norance  whether  that  is  2i present  ;  the  gen¬ 
tility-monger  asks  the  diner-out  to  wine,  as 
he  deserves,  then  enters  into  a  long  apolo- 
getical  self-iaudaiion  of  his  exertions  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  Cannibal  Islands,  Aborigines, 
Protection,  and  British  Subject  Trans¬ 
portation  Society,  (some  emigration  crimp¬ 
ing  scheme,  in  short,)  in  which  his  humble 
efforts  to  diffuse  civilization  and  promote 
Christianity,  howev'er  unworthy,  (“  No,  no,” 
from  the  diner-out,)  gained  the  esteem  of 
his  fellow-laborers,  and  the  approbation  of 

his  own  con -  “  Shall  I  send  you  some 

fish,  sir  1”  says  the  man  at  the  foot  of  the 
table,  addressing  himself  to  the  Honorable 
Sniftky,  and  cutting  short  the  oration. 

A  monstrous  salmon  and  a  huge  turbot 
are  now  dispensed  to  the  hungry  multitude  ; 
the  gentility-monger  has  no  idea  that  the 
biggest  turbot  is  not  the  best ;  he  knows  it 
is  the  dearest^  and  that  is  enough  for  him  ;  he 
would  have  his  dishes  like  his  cash-book,  to 
show  at  a  glance  how  much  he  has  at  his 
banker’s.  \Vhen  the  flesh  of  the  guests  has 
been  sufficiently  fishified,  there  is  an  inter¬ 
regnum^  filled  up  with  another  circuit  of 
wine,  until  the  arrival  of  \\\g  pieces  de  resis¬ 
tance,  the  imitations  of  made  dishes,  and  the 
usual  etceteras.  The  conversation,  mean¬ 
while,  is  carried  on  in  a  staccato  style ;  a 
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touch  here,  a  hit  there,  a  miss  almost  every¬ 
where  ;  the  Honorable  Sniflky  turning  the 
head  of  mamma  with  affected  compliments, 
and  hobnobbing  to  himself  without  intermis¬ 
sion.  After  a  sufficiently  tedious  interval, 
the  long  succession  of  wasteful  extrava¬ 
gance  is  cleared  away  with  the  upper  table¬ 
cloth  ;  the  dowagers,  at  a  look  from  our 
hostess,  rise  with  dignity  and  decorously 
retire,  miss  modestly  bringing  up  the  rear — 
the  man  at  the  foot  of  the  table  with  the 
handle  of  the  door  in  one  hand,  and  a  nap¬ 
kin  in  the  other,  bowing  them  out. 

Now  the  host  sings  out  to  the  Honorable 
Sniftky  to  draw  his  chair  closer  and  be 
jovial,  as  if  people,  after  an  oppressively  ex¬ 
pensive  dinner,  can  be  jovial  (o  order.  The 
wine  goes  round,  and  laudations  go  with  it ; 
the  professed  diners-out  inquire  the  vintage ; 
the  Honorable  Mr.  Sniftky  intrenches  him¬ 
self  behind  a  rampart  of  fruit  dishes,  speak¬ 
ing  only  when  he  is  spoken  to,  and  glancing 
inquisitively  at  the  several  speakers,  as 
much  as  to  say,  “  What  a  fellow  you  are  to 
talk  the  host  essays  a  bon  mot^  or  tells  a 
story  bordering  on  the  ideal^  which  he  thinks 
is  fashionable,  and  shows  that  he  knows 
life ;  the  Honorable  Sniftky  drinks  claret 
from  a  beer  glass,  and  after  the  third  bottle 
affects  to  discover  his  mistake,  wondering 
what  he  could  be  thinking  of;  this  produces 
much  laughter  from  all  save  the  professed 
diners-out,  who  dare  not  take  such  a  liberty 
and  is  /Ae  jest  of  the  evening. 

.  When  the  drinkers,  drinkables,  and  talk 
are  quite  exhausted,  the  noise  of  a  piano 
recalls  to  our  bewildered  recollections  the 
ladies,  and  w'e  drink  their  healths ;  the 
Honorable  Sniftky,  pretending  that  it  is 
foreign  post  night  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
walks  off  without  even  a  bow  to  the  assem¬ 
bled  diners,  the  gentility-monger  following 
him  submissively  to  the  door;  then  return¬ 
ing,  tells  us  that  he’s  sorry  Sniftky’s  gone, 
he’s  such  a  good  natiired  fellow,  while  the 
gentleman  so  characterized  gets  into  his 
cab,  drives  to  his  club,  and  excites  the  com¬ 
miseration  of  every  body  there,  by  relating 
how  he  was  bored  with  an  old  ruffian^  who 
insisted  upon  his  (Sniftky’s)  going  to  dinner 
in  Bryanston  Square  ;  at  which  there  are 
many  “Oh’s!”  and  “Ah’s!”  and  “  w’hat 
could  you  expect  1 — Bryanston  Square  ! — 
served  you  right.” 

In  the  mean  time,  the  guests,  relieved  of 
the  presence  of  the  Honorable  Sniftky,  are 
rather  more  at  their  ease  :  a  baronet,  (who 
w’as  lord  mayor,  or  something  of  that  sort) 
waxes  jocular,  and  gives  decided  indications 
of  something  like  “  how  came  you  so ;” 
the  man  at  the  foot  of  the  table  contradicts 


one  of  the  diners-out,  and  is  contradicted  in 
turn  by  the  baronet ;  the  foreign  count  is 
in  deep  conversation  with  a  hard  featured 
man,  supposed  to  be  a  stockjobber ;  the 
clergyman  extols  the  labors  of  the  host  in 
the  matter  of  the  Cannibal  Islands,  Aborigi¬ 
nes  Protection  Society,  in  which  his  rever¬ 
ence  takes  an  interest ;  the  claimant  of  the 
dormant  peerage  retails  his  pedigree,  pul¬ 
ling  to  pieces  the  attorney  general,  who 
has  expressed  an  opinion  hostile  to  his  pre¬ 
tensions. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  piano  is  joined  by 
a  harp,  in  musical  solicitation  of  the  com¬ 
pany  to  join  the  ladies  in  the  drawing  room  ; 
they  do  so,  looking  flushed  and  plethoric, 
sink  into  easy  chairs,  sip  tea,  the  younger 
beaux  turning  over,  with  miss,  books  of 
Beauty  and  Keepsakes;  at  eleven,  coaches 
and  cabs  arrive,  you  take  formal  leave,  ex¬ 
pressing  w'ith  a  "melancholy  countenance 
your  sense  of  the  delightfulness  of  the  eve¬ 
ning,  get  to  your  chambers,  and  forget,  over 
a  broiled  bone  and  a  bottle  of  Dublin  stout, 
in  what  an  infernal,  prosy,  thankless,  stone¬ 
faced,  yellow'-w'aistcoated,  unsympathizing, 
unintellectual,  selfish,  stupid  set  you  have 
been  condemned  to  pass  an  afternoon,  as¬ 
sisting  at  the  ostentatious  exhibition  of 
vulgar  wealth,  where  gulosity  has  been 
unrelieved  by  one  single  sally  of  w’it,  humor, 
good  nature,  humanity  or  charity  ;  where 
you  come  without  a  w^elcome,  and  leave 
without  a  friend. 

The  whole  art  of  the  gentility-mongers 
of  all  sorts  in  London,  and  d  fortiori  of  their 
wives  and  families,  is  to  lay  a  tax  upon 
social  intercourse  as  nearly  as  possible 
amounting  to  a  prohibition ;  their  dinners 
are  criminally  w'asteful,and  sinfully  extrava¬ 
gant  to  this  end  ;  to  this  end  they  insist  on 
making  price  the  test  of  what  they  are  pleas¬ 
ed  to  consider  society  in  their  own  sets, 
and  they  consequently  cannot  have  a  dance 
without  guinea  tickets,  nor  tipic-nic  without 
dozens  of  champaigne.  This  shows  their 
native  ignorance  and  vulgarity  more  than 
enough  ;  genteel  people  go  upon  a  plan  di¬ 
rectly  contrary,  not  merely  enjoying  them¬ 
selves,  but  enjoying  themselves  without 
extravagance  or  waste  ;  in  this  respect  the 
gentility-mongers  w'ould  do  w’ell  to  imitate 
people  of  fashion. 

The  exertions  a  gentility-monger  will 
make  to  rub  his  skirts  against  people  above 
him  ;  the  humiliations,  mortifications,  snub¬ 
bing,  he  will  submit  to,  are  almost  incredible. 
One  would  hardly  believe  that  a  retired 
tradesman,  of  immense  wealth,  and  enjoy¬ 
ing  all  the  respect  that  immense  wealth  w  ill 
secure,  shoula  actually  offer  large  sums  of 
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money  to  a  lady  of  fashion,  as  an  induce¬ 
ment  to  procure  for  him  cards  of  invitation 
to  her  set^  which  he  stated  was  the  great  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  existence.  Instead  of  being  in¬ 
dignant  at  his  presumption,  the  lady  in 
question,  pitying  the  poor  man’s  folly, 
attempted  to  reason  with  him,  assuring  him 
with  great  truth  that  whatever  might  be  his 
wealth,  his  power  or  desire  of  pleasing,  he 
would  be  rendered  unhappy  and  ridiculous, 
by  the  mere  dint  of  pretension  to  a  circle 
to  which  he  had  no  legitimate  claim,  and 
advising  him,  as  a  friend,  to  attempt  some 
more  laudable  and  satisfactory  ambition. 

All  this  good  advice  was,  however, 
thrown  away  ;  our  gentility-monger  perse¬ 
vered,  contriving  somehow  to  gain  a  pass¬ 
port  to  some  of  the  outer  circles  of  fashion¬ 
able  life  ;  was  ridiculed,  laughed  at,  and 
honored  with  the  soubriquet  (he  was  a  pi¬ 
anoforte  maker)  of  the  Semi-Grand  ! 

We  know  another  instance,  where  two 
young  men,  engaged  in  trade  in  the  city, 
took  a  splendid  mansion  at  the  West  End, 
furnished  it  sumptuously,  got  some  despe¬ 
rate  knight  or  baronet’s  widow  to  give  par¬ 
ties  at  their  house,  inviting  whomsoever 
she  thought  proper,  at  their  joint  expense. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  the  poor  fellows 
succeeded  in  getting  into  good  society, 
not  indeed  in  the  Court  Cfrcw/ar,  but  in  the 
— Gazette. 

There  is  another  class  of  gentility-mong¬ 
ers  more  to  be  pitied  than  the  last ;  those, 
namely,  who  are  endeavoring  to  “  make  a 
connexion,”  as  the  phrase  is,  by  which 
they  may  gain  advancement  in  their  pro¬ 
fessions,  and  are  continually  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  introductions  to  persons  of  quality, 
their  hangers-on  and  dependents.  There  is 
too  much  of  this  sort  of  thing  among  medi¬ 
cal  men  in  London,  the  family  nature  of 
whose  profession  renders  connexion, 
private  partiality,  and  personal  favor,  more 
essential  to  them  than  to  others.  The 
lawyer,  for  example,  need  not  be  a  gentility- 
monger  ;  he  has  only  to  get  round  attor¬ 
neys,  for  the  opportunity  to  show  w’hat  he 
can  do  ;  when  he  has  done  this,  in  w'hich 
a  little  toadying,  “  on  the  sly^'^  is  necessary 
— all  the  rest  is  easy.  The  court  and  the 
public  are  his  judges  ;  his  powers  are  at 
once  appreciable  ;  his  talent  can  be  calcu¬ 
lated,  like  the  money  in  his  pocket ;  he  can 
now  go  on  straight  forward,  without  valu¬ 
ing  the  individual  preference  or  aversion 
of  any  body. 

But  a  profession  where  men  make  way 
through  the  whisperings  of  women,  and  an 
inexhaustible  variety  of  sotto  voce  contri¬ 
vances,  mnst  needs  have  a  tendency  to  cre- 
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ate  a  subserviency  of  spirit  and  of  manner, 
which  naturally  directs  itself  into  gentility- 
mongering  :  where  realities,  such  as  medical 
experience,  reading,  and  skill,  are  remotely, 
or  not  at  all,  appreciable,  we  must  take  up 
with  appearances  ;  and  of  all  appearances, 
the  appearance  of  proximity  to  people  of 
fashion  is  the  most  taking  and  seductive  to 
people  not  of  fashion.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  a  rising  physician,  if  he  happen  to  have 
a  lord  upon  his  sick  or  visiting  list,  never 
has  done  telling  his  plebeian  patients  the 
particulars  of  his  noble  case,  which  they 
swallow  like  almond  milk,  finding  it  an  ex¬ 
cellent  placebo. 

As  it  is  the  interest  of  a  gentility-mon¬ 
ger,  and  his  constant  practice,  to  be  attend¬ 
ed  by  a  fashionable  physician,  in  order  that 
he  may  be  enabled  continually  to  talk  of 
what  Sir  Henry  thinks  of  this,  and  how 
Sir  Henry  objects  to  that,  and  the  opinion 
of  Sir  Henry  upon  t’other,  so  it  is  the 
business  of  the  struggling  doctor  to  be  a 
gentility-monger,  with  the  better  chance  of 
becoming  one  day  or  other  a  fashionable 
physician.  Acting  on  this  principle,  the 
poor  man  must  necessarily  have  a  house  in 
a  professional  nighborhood,  which  usually 
abuts  upon  a  neighborhood  fashionable  or 
exclusive  ;  he  must  hire  a  carriage  by  the 
month,  and  be  for  ever  stepping  in  and  out 
of  it,  at  his  own  door,  keeping  it  purposely 
bespattered  with  mud  to  show  the  extent 
of  his  visiting  acquaintance  ;  he  must  give 
dinners  to  people  “who  may  be  useful,”, 
and  be  continually  on  the  look-out  for  those 
lucky  accidents  which  have  made  the  for¬ 
tunes,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  merits 
of  so  many  professional  men. 

He  becomes  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Socie¬ 
ty,  which  gives  him  the  chance  of  convers¬ 
ing  with  a  lord,  and  the  right  of  entering 
a  lord’s  (the  president’s)  house,  which  is 
turned  into  a  sandwich-shop  four  times  a 
year  for  his  reception ;  this,  being  the 
nearest  approach  he  makes  to  acquaintance 
with  great  personages,  he  values  with  the 
importance  it  deserves. 

His  servants,  with  famine  legibly  written 
on  their  brows,  are  assiduous  and  civil ;  his 
wife,  though  half-starved,  is  very  genteel, 
and  at  her  dinner  parties  burns  candle-ends 
from  the  palace 

If  you  pay  her  a  morning  visit,  you  will 
have  some  such  conversation  as  follows  : 

*  In  a  wax-chandler’s  shop  in  Piccadilly,  opposite 
St.  James’s  Street,  may  be  seen  stumps,  or,  as  the 
Scotch  call  them,  doups  of  wax-li^;hts  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement  “  Candle-ends  from  Buckingham  Pal¬ 
ace.”  These  are  eagerly  bought  up  by  the  gentility- 
mongers,  who  burn,  or  may  be, in  the  excessof  ttieir 
loyalty,  cat  them ! 
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“  Pray,  Mr. - ,  is  there  any  news  to¬ 

day  1” 

“  Great  distress,  I  understand,  through¬ 
out  the  country.” 

“  Indeed — the  old  story,  shocking — very. 
— Pray,  have  you  heard  the  delightful 
news]  The  Princes-Royal  has  actually 
cut  a  tooth !” 

“ Indeed ]” 

“Yes,  I  assure  you  ;  and  the  sweet  little 
royal  love  of  a  martyr  has  borne  it  like  a 
hero.” 

“  Positively  ]” 

“Positively,!  assure  you;  Doctor  Try- 
iton  has  just  returned  from  a  consultation 
with  his  friend  Sir  Henry,  upon  a  particu¬ 
larly  difficult  case — Lord  Scrufl'skin — case 
of  elephantiasis  I  think  they  call  it,  and 
tells  me  that  Sir  Henry  has  arrived  ex¬ 
press  from  VVindsor  with  the  news.” 

“  Indeed  !” 

“Do  you  think,  Mr.  - ,  there  will  be 

a  general  illumination  ]” 

“  Really,  madam,  I  cannot  say.” 

“  There  ought  to  be^  (w’ith  emphasis.)  You 
must  know,  Mr. - ,  Dr.  Tryiton  has  for¬ 

warded  to  a  high  quarter  a  beautifully  bound 
copy  of  his  work  on  ulcerated  sore  throat ; 
he  says  there  is  a  great  analogy  betw’een 
ulcers  of  the  throat  and  den — den — den — 
something,  I  don’t  know  what — teething,  in 
short.  If  nothing  comes  of  it.  Dr.  Tryiton, 
thank  Heaven,  can  do  without  it ;  but  you 
know,  Mr. - ,  it  may,  on  a  future  occa¬ 

sion,  be  useful  to  our  family.'^ 

If  there  is,  in  the  great  world  of  London, 
one  thing  more  spirit-sinking  than  another, 
it  is  to  see  men  condemned,  by  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  an  overcrowded  profession,  to  sink 
to  the  meanness  of  pretension  for  a  despe¬ 
rate  accident  by  which  they  may  insure 
success.  When  one  has.had  an  opportunity 
of  being  behind  the  scenes,  and  knowing 
what  petty  shifts,  what  poor  expedients  of 
living,  what  anxiety  of  mind,  are  at  the 
bottom  of  all  this  empty  show,  one  will  no 
longer  marvel  that  many  born  for  better 
things  should  sink  under  the  difficulties  of 
their  position,  or  that  the  newspapers  so 
continually  set  forth  the  miserably  unpro¬ 
vided  for  condition  in  which  they  so  often 
are  compelled  to  leave  their  families.  To 
dissipate  the  melancholy  that  always  op¬ 
presses  us  when  constrained  to  behold  the 
ridiculous  antics  of  the  gentility-mongers, 
which  we  chronicle  only  to  endeavor  at  a 
reformation — let  us  contrast  the  hospitality 
of  those  who,  with  wiser  ambition,  keep 
themselves,  as  the  saying  is,  “/o  themselves  ;” 
and,  as  a  bright  example,  let  us  recollect 
our  old  friend  Joe  Stimpson. 


Joe  Stimpson  is  a  tanner  and  leather  sel¬ 
ler  in  Bermondsey,  the  architect  of  his  own 
fortune,  which  he  has  raised  to  the  respec¬ 
table  elevation  of  somewhere  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  million  sterling.  He  is  no\v  in  his 
seventy-second  year,  has  a  handsome  house, 
without  any  pretension,  overlooking  his 
lanyard.  He  has  a  joke  upon  prospects, 
calling  you  to  look  from  the  drawing-room 
window  at  his  tanpits,  asking  you  if  you 
ever  saw'  any  thing  like  that  af  the  west 
end  of  the  town  ;  replying  in  the  negative, 
Joe,  chuckling,  observes  that  it  is  the  finest 
prospect  he  ever  saw'  in  his  life,  and  although 
he  has  been  admiring  it  for  half  a  century, 
he  has  not  done  admiring  it  yet.  Joe’s  ca¬ 
pacity  for  the  humorous  may  be  judged 
of  by  this  specimen ;  but  in  attention  to  bu¬ 
siness  few  can  surpass  him,  while  his  hos¬ 
pitality  can  command  a  w'it  w'henever  he 
chooses  to  angle  for  one  with  a  good  din¬ 
ner.  He  has  a  wife,  a  venerable  old  smiling 
lady  in  black  silk,  neat  cap,  and  polished 
shoes ;  three  daughters,  unmarried  ;  and  a 
couple  of  sons,  brought  up,  after  the  Lon¬ 
don  fashion,  to  inherit  their  father’s  busi¬ 
ness,  or,  we  might  rather  say,  estate. 

Why  the  three  Miss  Stimpsons  remain 
unmarried,  we  cannot  say,  nor  would  it  be 
decorous  to  inquire ;  but  hearing  them 
drop  a  hint  now  and  then  about  visits,  “  a 
considerable  time  ago,”  to  Brighthelmstone 
and  Bath,  we  are  led,  however  reluctantly 
in  the  case  of  ladies  now  evangelical,  to 
conclude,  their  attention  has  formerly  been 
directed  to  gentility-mongering  at  these 
places  of  fashionable  resort ;  the  tan-yard 
acting  as  a  repellant  to  husbands  of  a  social 
position  superior  to  their  owm,  and  their 
great  fortunes  operating  in  deterring 
worthy  persons  of  their  own  station  from 
addressing  them  ;  or  being  the  means  of 
inducing  them  to  be  too  prompt  with  refu¬ 
sals,  these  amiable  middle-aged  young 
ladies  are  now  “  on  hands,”  paying  the  pe¬ 
nalty  of  one  of  the  many  curses  that  pride 
of  wealth  brings  in  its  train.  At  present, 
however,  their  “  affections  are  set  on  things 
above  and,  without  meaning  any  thing 
disrespectful  to  my  friend  Joe  Stimpson, 
Sarah,  Harriet,  and  Susan  Stimpson  are  cer¬ 
tainly  the  three  least  agreeable  members  of 
the  family.  The  sons  are,  like  all  other 
sons  in  the  houses  of  their  fathers,  steady, 
business-like,  unhappy,  and  dull ;  they  look 
like  fledged  birds  in  the  nest  of  the  old 
ones,  out  of  place ;  neither  servants  nor 
masters,  their  social  position  is  somewhat 
equivocal,  and  having  lived  all  their  lives  in 
the  house  of  their  father,  seeing  as  he  sees, 
thinking  as  he  thinks,  they  can  hardly  be 
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expected  to  appear  more  than  a  brace  of 
immature  Joe  Stimpsons.  They  are  not,  it 
is  true,  tainted  with  much  of  the  world’s 
wickedness,  neither  have  they  its  self-sus¬ 
taining  trials,  its  hopes,  its  fears,  its  honest 
struggles,  or  that  experience  which  is  ga¬ 
thered  only  by  men  who  quit,  when  they 
can  quit  it,  the  petticoat  string,  and  the  pa¬ 
ternal  despotism  of  even  a  happy  home. 
As  for  the  old  couple,  time,  although  sil¬ 
vering  the  temples  and  furrowing  the  front, 
is  hardly  seen  to  lay  his  heavy  hand  upon 
the  shoulder  of  either,  much  less  to  put  his 
finger  on  eyes,  ears,  or  lips — the  two  first 
being  yet  as  “  wide  awake,”  and  the  last 
as  open  to  a  joke,  or  any  other  good  thing, 
as  ever  they  were  j  in  sooth,  it  is  no  un¬ 
pleasing  sight  to  see  this  jolly  old  couple 
with  nearly  three  half  centuries  to  ans>ver 
for,  their  affection  unimpaired,  faculties  un¬ 
clouded,  and  temper  undisturbed  by  the 
near  approach,  beyond  hope  of  respite,  of 
that  stealthy  foe  whose  assured  advent 
strikes  terror  to  us  all.  Joe  Stimpson,  if 
he  thinks  of  death  at  all,  thinks  of  him  as  a 
pitiful  rascal,  to  be  kicked  down  stairs  by 
the  family  physician  ;  the  Bible  of  the  old 
lady  is  seldom  far  from  her  hand,  and  its 
consolations  are  cheering,  calming,  and 
assuring.  The  peevish  fretfulness  of  age 
has  nothing  in  common  with  man  or  wife, 
unless  when  Joe,  exasperated  with  his  evan¬ 
gelical  daughters’  continual  absence  at  the 
class-meetings,  and  love-feasts,  and  prayer- 
meetings,  somewhat  indignantly  complains, 
that  “  so  long  as  they  can  get  to  heaven, 

they  don’t  care  who  goes  to - ,”  a  place 

that  Virgil  and  Tasso  have  taken  much 
pains  in  describing,  but  which  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman  sufficiently  indicates  by  one  empha¬ 
tic  monosyllable. 

Joe  is  a  liberal-minded  man,  hates  cant 
and  humbug,  and  has  no  prejudices — hating 
the  French  he  will  not  acknowledge  is  a 
prejudice,  but  considers  the  bounden  duty 
of  an  Englishman  ;  and  though  fierce  enough 
upon  other  subjects  of  taxation,  thinks  no 
price  too  high  for  drubbing  them.  He  was 
once  prevailed  upon  to  attempt  a  journey  to 
Paris ;  but  having  got  to  Calais,  insisted 
upon  returning  by  the  next  packet,  swear¬ 
ing  it  w  as  a  shabby  concern,  and  he  had 
seen  enough  of  it. 

He  takes  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine^  be¬ 
cause  his  father  did  it  before  him — but  he 
never  reads  it;  he  takes  pride  in  a  corpu¬ 
lent  dog,  which  is  ever  at  his  heels;  he  is 
afflicted  w’ith  face-ache,  and  sw’ears  at  any 
body  who  calls  it  tic-douloureux. 

When  you  go  to  dine  w’ith  him,  you  are 
met  at  the  door  by  a  rosy-cheeked  lass, 
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with  ribands  in  her  cap,  who  smiles  a  hearty 
welcome,  and  assures  you,  though  an  utter 
stranger,  of  the  character  of  the  house  and 
its  owner.  You  are  conducted  to  the 
drawing-room,  a  plain,  substantial,  honest- 
looking  apartment ;  there  you  find  the  old 
couple,  and  are  received  with  a  warmth 
that  gives  assurance  of  the  nearest  approach 
to  what  is  understood  by  home.  The  sons, 
released  from  business,  arrive,  shake  you 
heartily  b5  the  hand,  and  are  really  glad  to 
see  you  ;  of  the  daughters  w'e  say  nothing, 
as  there  is  nothing  in  them. 

The  other  guests  of  the  day  come  drop¬ 
ping  in — all  straightforw'ard,  business-like, 
free,  frank-hearted  fellows — aristocrats  of 
w’ealth,  the  best,  because  the  unpretending^ 
of  their  class  ;  they  come,  too,  before  their 
time,  for  they  know  their  man,  and  that  Joe 
Stimpson  keeps  nobody  waiting  for  nobody. 
When  the  clock — for  here  is  no  gong — 
strikes  five,  you  descend  to  dinner ;  plain, 
plentiful,  good,  and  w'ell  dressed  ;  no  tedious 
course,  with  long  intervals  betw'een ;  no 
oppressive  set-out  of  superffuous  plate,  and 
what,  perhaps,  is  not  the  least  agreeable 
accessory,  no  piebald  footman  hanging  over 
your  chair,  whisking  aw’ay  your  plate  before 
you  have  done  with  it,  and  watching  every 
bit  you  put  into  your  mouth. 

Your  cherry-cheeked  friend  and  another, 
both  in  the  family  from  childhood,  (another 
good  sign  of  the  house,)  and  looking  as  if 
they'  really  w'ere  glad — and  so  they  are — to 
have  an  opportunity  of  obliging  you,  do  the 
servitorial  offices  of  the  table  ;  you  are  sure 
of  a  glass  of  old  sherry,  and  you  may  call 
for  strong  beer,  or  old  port,  with  your 
cheese — or,  if  a  Scotchman,  for  a  dram — 
w'ithout  any  other  remark  than  an  invitation 
to  “try  it  again,  and  make  yourself  com¬ 
fortable.” 

After  dinner,  you  are  invited,  as  a  young 
man,  to  smoke  w'ith  the  “boys,”  as  Joe  per¬ 
sists  in  calling  them.  You  ascend  to  a  bed¬ 
room,  and  are  requested  to  keep  your  head 
out  o’  window  wffiile  smoking,  lest  the 
“  Governor”  should  snufT  the  fumes  when 
he  comes  up  stairs  to  bed  :  while  you  are 
“  cranning”  your  neck,  the  cherry-cheeked 
lass  enters  with  brandy  and  w’ater,  and  you 
are  as  merry  and  easy  as  possible.  The 
rest  of  the  evening  passes  aw  ay  in  the  same 
unrestrained  interchange  of  friendly  cour¬ 
tesy;  nor  are  you  permitted  to  take  your 
leave  without  a  promise  to  dine  on  the  next 
Sunday  or  holiday — Mrs.  Stimpson  rating 
you  for  not  coming  last  Easter  Sunday,  and 
declaring  she  cannot  think  “  wffiy  young 
men  should  mope  by  themselves,  when  she 
is  always  happy  to  see  them.” 
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Honor  to  Joe  Stimpson  and  his  missus! 
They  have  the  true  ring  of  the  ancient  coin 
of  hospitality;  none  of  your  hollow-sound- 
inf^  raps;  they  know  they  have  what  I  want, 
a  home,  and  they  will  not  allow  me,  at  their 
board,  to  know  that  I  want  one :  they  com¬ 
passionate  a  lonely,  isolated  man,  and  are 
ready  to  share  with  him  the  hearty  cheer 
and  unaffected  friendliness  of  their  Enorlish 

^  O 

fireside  :  they  know  that  they  can  get  no¬ 
thing  by  me,  nor  do  they  ever  dream  of  an 
acknowledgment  for  their  kindness;  but  I 
owe  them  for  many  a  social  day  redeemed 
from  cheerless  solitude;  many  an  hour  of 
strenuous  labor  do  I  owe  to  the  relaxation 
of  the  old  wainseoted  dining-room  at  Ber¬ 
mondsey. 

Honor  to  Joe  Stimpson,  and  to  all  who 
are  satisfied  with  their  station,  happy  in 
their  home,  having  no  repinings  after  empty 
sounds  of  rank  and  shows  of  life  ;  and  who 
extend  the  hand  of  friendly  fellowship  to 
the  homeless,  because  they  have  no  home! 

THE  ARISTOCRACY  OF  TALENT. 

“  There  is  a  quantity  of  talent  latent  among  men 
ever  rising  to  the  level  of  the  great  occasions  that 
call  it  forth.” 

This  illustration,  borrowed  by  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  from  chemical  science,  and  so 
happily  applied,  may  serve  to  indicate  the 
undoubted  truth,  that  talent  is  a  growth  as 
much  as  o.gift;  that  circumstances  call  out 
and  develop  its  latent  powers;  that  as  soil, 
flung  upon  the  surface  from  the  utmost 
penetrable  depths  of  earth,  will  be  found  to 
contain  long-dormant  germs  of  vegetable 
life,  so  the  mind  of  man,  acted  upon  by  cir¬ 
cumstances,  will  ever  be  found  equal  to  a 
certain  sum  of  production — the  amount  of 
which  will  be  chiefly  determined  by  the 
force  and  direction  of  the  external  influence 
which  first  set  it  in  motion. 

The  more  we  reflect  upon  this  important 
subject,  we  shall  find  the  more,  that  external 
circumstances  have  an  influence  upon  intel¬ 
lect,  increasing  in  an  accumulating  ratio; 
that  the  political  institutions  of  various 
countries  have  their  fluctuating  and  con¬ 
tradictory  influences ;  that  example  con¬ 
trols  in  a  great  degree  intellectual  produc¬ 
tion,  causing  after-growths,  as  it  were,  of 
the  first  luxuriant  crop  of  master  minds,  and 
giving  a  character  and  individuality  to  habits 
of  thought  and  modes  of  expression;  in 
brief,  that  great  occasions  will  have  great 
instruments,  and  there  never  was  yet  a  noted 
time  that  had  not  noted  men.  Dull,  jog¬ 
trot,  money-making,  commercial  times  will 
make,  if  they  do  not  find,  dull,  jog-trot, 
money-making,  commercial  men :  in  times 
VoL.II.  No.  I.  3  . 


when  ostentation  and  expense  are  the  mea¬ 
sures  of  respect,  when  men  live  rather  for 
the  world’s  opinion  than  their  own,  poverty 
becomes  not  only  the  evil  but  the  shame, 
not  only  the  curse  but  the  disgrace,  and 
will  be  shunned  by  every  man  as  a  pesti¬ 
lence  ;  every  one  will  fling  away  immor¬ 
tality,  to  avoid  it ;  will  sink,  as  far  as  he 
can  his  art  in  his  trade ;  and  he  will  be  the 
greatest  genius  who  can  turn  the  most  mo- 
ney. 

It  may  be  urged  that  true  genius  has  the 
power  not  only  to  take  opportunities,  but 
to  make  them :  true,  it  may  make  such  oppor¬ 
tunities  as  the  time  in  which  it  lives  affords  ; 
but  these  opportunities  will  be  great  or 
small,  noble  or  ignoble,  as  the  time  is  event¬ 
ful  or  otherwise.  All  depends  upon  the 
time,  and  you  might  as  well  have  expected 
a  Low  Dutch  epic  poet  in  the  time  of  the 
great  herring  fishery,  as  a  Napoleon,  a  De¬ 
mosthenes,  a  Cicero  in  this,  by  some  called 
the  nineteenth,  but  which  we  take  leave  to 
designate  the  “  dot-and-carry-on^''  century. 
If  a  Napoleon  were  to  arise  at  any  corner 
of  any  London  street,  not  five  seconds  would 
elapse  until  he  would  be  “  hooked*^  off  to 
the  station-house  by  Superintendent  Dogs- 
NosE  of  the  D  division,  with  an  exulting 
mob  of  men  and  boys  hooting  at  his  heels  :  if 
Demosthenes  or  Cicero,  disguised  as  Chart¬ 
ist  orators,  mounting  a  tub  at  Deptford,  were 
to  Philipicizc,  or  entertain  this  motley  audi¬ 
tory  with  speeches  against  Catiline  or  Ver- 
res,  straightway  the  Superintendent  of  the 
X  division,  with  a  posse  of  constables  at  his 
heels,  dismounts  the  patriot  orator  from  his 
tub,  and  hands  him  over  to  a  plain-spoken 
business-like  justice  of  the  peace,  who  re¬ 
gards  an  itinerant  Cicero  in  the  same  un¬ 
sympathizing  point  of  view  with  any  other 
vagabond. 

What  has  become  of  the  eloquence  of  the 
bar  1  Why  is  it  that  flowery  orators  find 
no  grist  coming  to  their  mills  1  How  came 
it  that,  at  Westminster  Hall,  Charles  Philips 
missed  his  market!  What  is  the  reason, 
that  if  you  step  into  the  Queen’s  Bench,  or 
Common  Pleas,  or  Exchequer,  you  will  hear 
no  such  thing  as  a  speech — behold  no  such 
animal  as  an  orator — only  a  shrewd,  plain, 
hard-working,  steady  man,  called  an  attor¬ 
ney-general,  or  a  sergeant,  or  a  leading  coun¬ 
sel,  quietly  talking  over  a  matter  of  law  with 
the  judge,  or  a  matter  of  fact  with  the  jury, 
like  men  of  business  as  they  are,  and  shun¬ 
ning,  as  they  would  a  rattlesnake,  all  clap¬ 
trap  arguments,  figures,  flowers,  and  the 
obsolete  embroidery  of  rhetoric.! 

The  days  of  romantic  eloquence  are  fled 
— the  great  constitutional  questions  that 
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called  forth  “  thoughts  that  breathe,  and 
words  that  burn,”  from  men  like  Erskine, 
are  determined.  Would  you  have  men  ora¬ 
torical  over  a  bottomry  bond.  Demosthenic 
about  an  action  of  trespass  on  the  case,  or  a 
rule  to  compute  1 

To  be  sure,  when  Follet  practised  before 
committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and, 
by  chance,  any  question  involving  points 
of  interest  and  difficulty  in  Parliamentary 
law  and  practice  came  before  the  Court, 
there  was  something  worth  hearing :  the 
opportunity  drew  out  the  man^  and  the  orator 
stepped  before  the  advocate.  Even  now, 
sometimes,  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  get  a 
topic  in  these  Courts  worthy  of  Austin,  and 
Austin  working  at  it.  But  no  man  need  go 
to  look  for  orators  in  our  ordinary  courts 
of  law  ;  judgment,  patience,  reading,  and 
that  rare  compound  of  qualities  known  and 
appreciated  by  the  name  of  tact.,  tell  with 
judges,  and  influence  juries  ;  the  days  of 
palaver  are  gone,  and  the  talking  heroes  ex¬ 
tinguished  for  ever. 

All  this  is  well  known  in  London  ;  but 
the  three  or  four  millions  (it  may  ho  five)  of 
great  men,  philosophers,  poets,  orators, 
patriots,  and  the  like,  in  the  rural  districts, 
require  to  be  informed  of  this  our  declension 
from  the  heroics,  in  order  to  appreciate,  or 
at  least  to  understand,  the  modesty,  sobrietj^, 
business-like  character,  and  divi.-ion  of  la¬ 
bor,  in  the  vast  amount  of  talent  abounding  i 
in  every  department  of  life  in  London.  j 

London  overflows  with  talent.  You  may  j 
compare  it,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  j 
to  one  of  George  Robins’  patent  filters,  into  I 
which  pours  turbid  torrents  of  Thames 
water,  its  sediment,  mud,  dirt,  weeds,  and 
rottenness ;  straining  through  the  various 
strata,  its  grosser  particles  are  arrested  in 
their  course,  and  nothing  that  is  not  pure, 
transparent  and  limpid,  is  transmitted.  In 
the  great  filter  of  London  life,  conceit,  pre¬ 
tension,  small  provincial  abilities,  pseudo- 
talent,  soi-distant  intellect,  are  tried,  rejected, 
and  flung  out  again.  True  genius  is  tested 
by  judgment,  fastidiousness,  emulation,  dif¬ 
ficulty,  privation ;  and,  passing  through 
many  ordeals,  persevering,  makes  its  way 
through  all;  and  at  length,  in  the  fullness 
of  time,  flows  forth,  in  acknowledged  purity 
and  refinement,  upon  the  town. 

There  is  a  perpetual  onward,  upward 
tendency  in  the  talent,  both  high  and  low, 
mechanical  and  intellectual,  that  abounds 
in  London : 

“  Emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons,” 
who  are  ever  and  always  following  fast  upon 
your  heels.  There  is  no  time  to  dawdle  or 
linger  on  the  road,  no  stop  and  go  on 


again  if  you  but  step  aside  to  fasten  your 
shoe-tie,  your  place  is  occupied — you  are 
edged  off,  pushed  out  of  the  main  current, 
and  condemned  to  circle  slowly  in  the  lazy 
eddy  of  some  complimenting  clique.  Thou¬ 
sands  are  to  be  found,  anxious  and  able  to 
take  your  place ;  while  hardly  one  misses 
you,  or  turns  his  head  to  look  after  you 
should  you  lose  your  own  :  you  live  but 
while  you  labor,  and  are  no  longer  remem¬ 
bered  than  while  you  are  reluctant  to  repose. 

Talent  of  all  kinds  brings  forth  perfect 
fruits,  only  when  concentrated  upon  one 
object :  no  matter  how  versatile  men  may 
be,  mankind  has  a  wise  and  salutary  preju¬ 
dice  against  diffused  talent ;  for  although 
knowledge  diffused  immortalizes  itself,  dif¬ 
fused  talent  is  but  a  shallow  pool,  glittering 
in  the  noonday  sun,  and  soon  evaporated ; 
concentrated,  it  is  a  well,  from  whose  depths 
perpetually  may  we  draw  the  limpid  waters. 
Therefore  is  the  talent  of  London  concen¬ 
trated,  and  the  division  of  labor  minute, 
j  When  we  talk  of  a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  a  man 
j  of  letters,  in  a  provincial  place,  we  recog¬ 
nize  at  once  a  man  who  embraces  all  that 
his  opportunities  present  him  with,  in  what¬ 
ever  department  of  his  profession.  The 
lawyer  is,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  advo¬ 
cate,  chamber  counsel,  conveyancer,  pleader; 
the  doctor  an  accoucheur,  apothecary,  phy¬ 
sician,  surgeon,  dentist,  or  at  least,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  unites  in  his  own 
person,  these — in  London,  distinct  and  sepa¬ 
rate — professions,  according  as  his  sphere 
of  action  is  narrow  or  extended  ;  the  coun¬ 
try  journalist  is  sometimes  proprietor,  editor, 
sub-editor,  traveller,  and  canvasser,  or  two 
or  more  of  these  heterogeneous  and  incom¬ 
patible  avocations.  The  result  is,  an  obvi¬ 
ous,  appreciable,  and  long-established  supe¬ 
riority  in  that  product  which  is  the  result 
of  minutely  divided  labor. 

The  manufacture  of  a  London  watch  or 
piano  will  employ,  each,  at  least  twenty 
trades,  exclusive  of  the  preparers,  importers, 
and  venders  of  the  raw  material  used  in 
these  articles  ;  every  one  of  these  trades¬ 
men  shall  be,  nay,  must  be,  the  best  of  their 
class,  or  at  least  the  best  that  can  be  ob- 
j  tained  ;  and  for  this  purpose,  the  induce¬ 
ments  of  high  wages  are  held  out  to  work¬ 
men  generally,  and  their  competition  for 
employment  enables  the  manufacturer  to 
secure  the  most  skilful.  It  is  just  the  same 
with  a  broken-down  constitution,  or  a  law¬ 
suit  :  the  former  shall  be  placed  under  the 
care  of  a  lung-doctor,  a  liver-doctor,  a  heart- 
doctor,  a  dropsy-doctor,  or  whatever  other 
doctor  is  supposed  best  abletounderstandthe 
case  ;  each  of  these  doctors  shall  have  read 
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lectures  and  published  books,  and  made 
himself  known  for  his  study  and  exclu¬ 
sive  attention  to  one  of  the  “  thousand 
ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to the  latter  shall 
go  through  the  hands  of  dozens  of  men 
skilful  in  that  branch  of  the  law  connected 
with  the  particular  injury.  So  it  is  with 
every  thing  else  of  production,  mechanical 
or  intellectual,  or  both,  that  London  affords  : 
the  extent  of  the  market  permits  the  minute 
division  of  labor,  and  the  minute  division 
of  labor  reacts  upon  the  market,  raising  the 
price  of  its  produce,  and  branding  it  with 
the  signs  of  a  legitimate  superiority. 

Hence  the  superior  intelligence  of  work¬ 
ing  men,  of  all  classes,  high  and  low,  in  the 
World  of  London  ;  hence  that  striving  after 
excellence,  that  never-ceasing  tendency  to 
advance  in  whatever  they  are  engaged  in, 
that  so  distinguishes  the  people  of  this 
wonderful  place:  hence  the  improvements 
of  to-day  superseded  by  the  improvements 
of  to-morrow;  hence  speculation,  enterprise, 
unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  less  extended 
spheres  of  action. 

Competition,  emulation,  and  high  wages 
give  us  an  aristocracy  of  talent,  genius, 
skill,  tact^  or  whatever  you  like  to  call  it  ; 
but  you  are  by  no  means  to  understand  that 
any  of  these  aristocracies,  or  better  classes, 
stand  prominently  before  their  fellows  so¬ 
cially^  or,  that  one  is  run  after  in  preference 
to  another ;  nobody  runs  after  any  body  in 
the  World  of  London. 

In  this  respect,  no  capital,  no  country  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  resembles  us  ;  every¬ 
where  else  you  will  find  a  leading  class, 
giving  a  tone  to  society,  and  moulding  it  in 
some  one  or  other  direction  ;  a  predomina¬ 
ting  set^  the  pride  of  those  who  are  zVi,  the 
envy  of  those  who  are  below  it.  There  is 
nothing  of  this  kind  in  London  ;  here  every 
man  has  his  own  set,  and  every  man  his 
proper  pride.  In  every  set,  social  or  pro¬ 
fessional,  there  are  great  names,  successful 
men,  prominent ;  but  the  set  is  nothing  the 
greater  for  them:  no  man  sheds  any  lustre 
upon  his  fellows,  nor  is  a  briefless  barrister 
a  whit  more  thought  of  because  he  and 
Lyndhurst  are  of  the  same  profession. 

Take  a  look  at  other  places :  in  money¬ 
getting  places,  you  find  society  following, 
like  so  many  dogs,  the  aristocracy  of 
’Change  :  every  man  knows  the  worth  of 
every  other  man,  that  is  to  say,  what  he  is 
worth. 

A  good  man,  elsewhere  a  relative  term, 
is  there  a  man  good  for  so  much  ;  hats  are 
elevated  and  bodies  depressed  upon  a  scale 
of  ten  thousand  pounds  to  an  inch  ;  “  I  hope 
you  are  well,”  from  one  of  the  aristocracy 


of  these  places  is  always  translated  to 
mean,  “  I  hope  you  are  solvent,”  and  “  how 
d’ye  dol”  from  another,  is  equivalent  to 
“  doing  a  bill.” 

Go  abroad,  to  Rome  for  example — You 
are  smothered  beneath  the  petticoats  of  an 
ecclesiastical  aristocracy.  Go  to  the  north¬ 
ern  courts  of  Europe-— You  are  ill-received, 
or  perhaps  not  received  at  all,  save  in  mili¬ 
tary  uniform  ;  the  aristocracy  of  the  epau¬ 
let  meets  you  at  every  turn,  and  if  you  are 
not  at  least  an  ensign  of  militia,  you  are  no¬ 
thing.  Make  your  way  into  Germany — 
What  do  you  find  there  1  an  aristocracy  of 
functionaries,  mobs  of  nobodies  living  upon 
everybodies;  from  Herr  Von,  Aulic  coun¬ 
cillor,  and  Frau  Von,  Aulic  councilloress, 
down  to  Herr  Von,  crossing-sweeper,  and 
Frau  Von,  crossing-sweeperess — for  the 
women  there  must  be  better -heiXi  even  in  their 
titles — you  find  society  led,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  society  consisting  of  func¬ 
tionaries,  and  they,  every  office  son  of  them, 
and  their  wives — nay,  their  very  curs — 
alike  insolent  and  dependent.  “  Tray, 
Blanche,  and  Sweetheart,  see  they  bark  at 
me  /”  There,  to  get  into  society,  you  must 
first  get  into  a  place  ;  you  must  contrive  to 
be  the  servant  of  the  public  before  you  are 
permitted  to  be  the  master:  you  must  be 
paid  by,  before  you  are  in  a  condition  to 
despise,  the  canaille. 

Passing  Holland  and  Belgium  as  more 
akin  to  the  genius  of  the  English  people,  as 
respects  the  supremacy  of  honest  industry, 
its  independent  exercise,  and  the  compara¬ 
tive  insignificance  of  aristocracies,  conven¬ 
tionally  so  called,  we  come  to  France  :  there 
we  find  a  provincial  and  a  Parisian  aristoc¬ 
racy — the  former  a  servile  mob  of  place¬ 
men,  one  in  fifty,  at  least,  of  the  whole  pop¬ 
ulation  ;  and  the  latter — oh  !  my  poor  head, 
what  a  clanjaffrey  of  journalistes^  feuilleton- 
isteSj  artistes^  dramatists,  novelists,  vaudivel- 
listes, ^oeXSy  literary  ladies,  lovers  of  liter¬ 
ary  ladies,  hommes  de  lettres^  claqueurs^  lit- 
teruteurs^  gfTants^  censeurSy  rapporteurSy  and 
le  diahle  boiteux  verily  knows  what  else ! 

These  people,  with  whom,  or  at  least 
with  a  great  majority  of  whom,  common 
sense,  sobriety  of  thought,  consistency  f 
purpose,  steady  determination  in  action, 
and  sound  reasoning,  are  so  sadly  eclipsed 
by  their  vivacity,  empressement.  prejudice, 
and  party  zeal,  form  a  prominent,  indeed, 
the  prominent  aristocracy  of  salons  :  and 
only  conceive  what  must  be  the  state  of 
things  in  France,  when  we  know  that  Paris 
acts  upon  the  provinces,  and  that  Paris  is 
acted  upon  by  this  foolscap  aristocracy, 
without  station,  or,  what  is  perhaps  worse, 
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enjoying  Station  without  property  ;  abound¬ 
ing  in  maddening  and  exciting  influences, 
but  lamentably  deficient  in  those  hard- 
headed,  ungenius-like  qualities  of  patience, 
prudence,  charity,  forbearance,  and  peace- 
lovings,  of  which  their  war-worn  nation, 
more  than  any  other  in  Europe,  stands  in 
need. 

When,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  is  the 
heart  of  the  philantliropist  to  be  gladdened 
with  the  desire  of  peace  fulfilled  over  the 
earth  1  When  are  paltry  family  intrigues 
to  cease,  causingr  the  blood  of  innocent 
thousands  to  be  shed  f  When  will  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  genius  in  France  give  over  jing¬ 
ling,  like  castanets,  their  trashy  rhymes 
“g/oiVc,”  and  “  victoire,'*'  and  apply  them¬ 
selves  to  objects  worthy  of  creatures  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  faculty  of  reason  1  Or,  if 
they  must  have  fighting,  if  it  is  their  nature, 
if  the  prime  instinct  with  them  is  the  thirst 
of  hun»an  blood,  how  cowardly,  how  paltry, 
is  it  to  hound  on  their  fellow-countrymen 
to  war  with  England,  to  war  with  Spain,  to 
war  with  every  body,  while  snug  in  their 
offices,  doing  their  little  best  to  bleed  na¬ 
tions  with  their  pen  ! 

Why  does  not  the  foolscap  aristocracy 
rush  forth,  inkhorn  in  hand,  and  restore  the 
glories  (as  they  call  them)  of  the  Empire, 
nor  pause  till  they  mend  their  pens  victori¬ 
ous  upon  the  brink  of  the  Rhine. 

To  resume  :  the  aristocracies  of  our  pro¬ 
vincial  capitals  are  those  of  literature  in  the 
one,  and  lickspittling  in  the  other  :  mercan¬ 
tile  towns  have  their  aristocracies  of  money, 
or  muckworm  aristocracies:  Rome  has  an 
ecclesiastical — Prussia,  Russia,  military  ar¬ 
istocracies  :  Germany,  an  aristocracy  of 
functionaries:  France  has  two,  or  even 
three,  great  aristocracies  —  the  military, 
place-hunting,  and  foolscap. 

Now,  then,  attend  to  what  we  are  ffoing 
to  say:  London  is  cursed  with  no  predomi¬ 
nating,  no  overwhelming,  no  characteristic 
aristocracy.  There  is  no  set  or  clique  of 
any  sort  or  description  of  men  that  you  can 
point  to,  and  say,  that’s  the  London  set. — 
We  turn  round  and  desire  to  be  informed 
what  set  do  you  mean :  every  salon  has  its 
set,  and  every  pot-house  its  set  also  ;  and 
the  frequenters  of  each  set  are  neither  en¬ 
vious  of  the  position  of  the  other,  nor  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  their  own  :  the  pretenders  to 
fashion,  or  hangers-on  upon  the  outskirts  of 
high  life,  are  alone  the  servile  set,  or  spaniel 
set,  who  want  the  proper  self-respecting 
pride  which  every  distinct  aristocracy  main¬ 
tains  in  the  World  of  London. 

We  are  a  great  firmament,  a  moonless 
azure,  glowdng  with  stars  of  all  magnitudes, 
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and  myriads  of  nebula  of  no  magnitudes  at 
all :  we  move  harmoniously  in  our  several 
orbits,  minding  our  own  business,  satisfied 
with  our  position,  thinking,  it  may  be,  with 
harmless  vanity,  that  we  bestow  more  light 
upon  earth  than  any  ten,  and  that  the  eyes 
of  all  terrestrial  stargazers  are  upon  us. — 
Adventurers,  pretenders,  and  quacks,  are 
our  meteors,  our  aurorae^  our  comets,  our 
falling-stars,  shooting  athwart  our  hemis¬ 
phere,  and  exhaling  into  irretrievable  dark¬ 
ness  :  our  tuft-hunters  are  satellites  of  Ju¬ 
piter,  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  :  our  clear 
frosty  atmosphere  that  sets  us  all  a-twink- 
ling  is  prosperity,  and  we,  too,  have  our 
clouds  that  hide  us  from  the  eyes  of  men. 
The  noonday  of  our  own  bustling  time  be¬ 
holds  us  dimly  ;  but  posterity  regards  us 
as  it  were  from  the  bottom  of  a  well.  Time, 
that  exact  observer,  applies  his  micrometer 
to  every  one  of  us,  determining  our  rank 
among  celestial  bodies  without  appeal,  and 
from  time  to  time  enrolling  in  his  ephemeris 
such  new  luminaries  as  may  be  vouchsafed 
to  the  long  succession  of  ages. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  endears  London 
to  men  of  superior  order — to  true  aristo¬ 
crats,  no  matter  of  what  species,  it  is  that 
universal  equality  of  outward  condition, 
that  republicanism  of  every  day  life,  which 
pervades  the  vast  multitudes  who  hum,  and 
who  drone,  who  gather  honey,  and  who, 
without  gathering,  consume  the  products  of 
this  trifrantic  hive.  Here  you  can  never  be 
extinguished  or  put  out  by  any  overwhelm¬ 
ing  interest. 

Neither  are  we  in  London  pushed  to  the 
wall  by  the  two  or  three  hundred  great  men 
of  every  little  place.  We  are  not  invited  to 
a  main  of  small  talk  with  the  cock  of  his 
own  dung-hill ;  we  are  never  told,  as  a 
great  favor,  that  Mr.  Alexander  Scaldhead, 
the  phrenologist,  is  to  be  there,  and  that  we 
can  have  our  “bumps”  felt  for  nothing;  or 
that  the  Chevalier  Doembrownski  (a  Lon¬ 
don  pickpoeket  in  disguise)  is  expected  to 
recite  a  Polish  ode,  accompanying  himself 
on  the  Jew’s  harp  ;  we  are  not  bored  with 
the  misconduct  of  the  librarian,  who  never 
has  the  first  volume  of  the  last  new  novel, 
or  invited  to  determine  whether  Louisa 
Fitzsmythe  or  Angelina  Stubbsville  deserves 
to  be  considered  the  heroine  ;  we  are  not 
required  to  be  in  raptures  because  Mrs.  Al¬ 
fred  Shaw  or  Clara  Novello  are  expected, 
or  to  break  our  hearts  with  disappointment 
because  they  didn’t  come  :  the  arrival,  per¬ 
formances,  and  departure,  of  Ducrow’s  hor¬ 
ses,  or  Wombwell’s  wild  beasts,  affect  us 
with  no  extraordinary  emotion;  even  Assi¬ 
zes  time  concerns  most  of  us  nothing. 
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Then,  again,  how  vulgar,  how  common¬ 
place  in  London  is  the  aristocracy  of  wealth; 
of  Mrs.  Grub,  who,  in  a  provincial  town, 
keeps  her  carriage,  and  is  at  once  the  envy 
and  the  scandal  of  all  the  ladies  who  have 
to  proceed  upon  their  ten  toes,  we  wot  not 
the  existence.  Mr.  Bill  Wright,  the  bank¬ 
er,  the  respected,  respectable,  influential, 
twenty  per  cent.  Wright,  in  London  is 
merely  a  licensed  dealer  in  money  ;  he  vis¬ 
its  at  Chamberwell  Hill,  or  Hampstead 
Heath,  or  wherever  other  tradesmen  of  his 
class  delight  to  dwell ;  his  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ters  patronize  the  Polish  balls,  and  Mr.  Bill 
Wright,  jun.,  sports  a  stall  at  the  (English) 
opera ;  we  are  not  overdone  by  Mr.  Bill 
Wright,  overcome  by  Mrs.  Bill  Wright,  or 
the  Misses  Bill  Wright,  nor  overcrowed  by 
Mr.  Bill  Wright  the  younger:  in  a  word, 
we  don’t  care  a  crossed  cheque  for  the 
whole  Bill  Wrightish  connexion. 

What  are  carriages,  or  carriage-keeping 
people  in  London  1  It  is  not  here,  as  in  the 
provinces,  by  their  carriages  shall  you  know 
them  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  carriage  of  a 
duchess  is  only  distinguish.able  from  that  of 
a  parvenu^  by  the  superior  expensiveness 
and  vulgarity  of  the  latter. 

The  vulgarity  of  ostentatious  wealth  with 
us,  defeats  the  end  it  aims  at.  That  ex¬ 
pense  which  is  lavished  to  impress  us  with 
awe  and  admiration,  serves  only  as  a  pro¬ 
vocative  to  laughter,  and  inducement  to 
contempt ;  where  great  wealth  and  good 
taste  go  together,  we  at  once  recognize  the 
harmonious  adaptation  of  means  and  ends; 
w'here  they  do  not,  all  extrinsic  and  adven¬ 
titious  expenditure  availeth  its  disbursers 
nothing. 

What  animal  on  earth  was  ever  so  inhu¬ 
manly  preposterous  as  a  lord  mayor’s  foot¬ 
man,  and  yet  it  takes  sixty  guineas,  at  the 
least,  to  make  that  poor  lick-pate  a  common 
laughing-stock  1 

No,  sir ;  in  London  we  see  into,  and  see 
through,  all  sorts  of  pretension:  the  pre¬ 
tension  of  wealth  or  rank,  whatever  kind  of 
quackery  and  imposture.  When  I  say  ice, 
1  speak  of  the  vast  multitudes  forming  the 
educated,  discriminating,  and  thinking  class¬ 
es  of  London  life.  We  pass  on  to  what  a 
man  is^  over  who  he  is,  and  what  he  has  ; 
and,  with  one  of  the  most  accurate  observ¬ 
ers  of  human  character  and  nature  to  whom 
a  man  of  the  world  ever  sat  for  his  por¬ 
trait — the  inimitable  La  Bruyere — when  of¬ 
fended  with  the  hollow  extravagance  of  vul¬ 
gar  riches,  we  exclaim — “  Tu  te  trompes, 
Philemon^  si  avec  ce  carrosse  brillant^  ce  grand 
nombre  de  coquins  qui  te  suivent^  et  ces  six 
betes  qui  te  trainent^  tu  penses  qu'on  Cen  es- 


time  d^avantage  :  ou  ecarte  tout  cet  attirail  qui 
t^est  etranger^  pour  penetrer  jusq'a  toi  qui  n'es 
qu'unfaty 

In  London,  every  m  m  is  responsible  for 
himself,  and  his  position  is  the  consequence 
of  his  conduct.  If  a  great  author,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  or  artist,  or  politician,  should  choose 
to  outrage  the  established  rules  of  society 
in  any  essential  particular,  he  is  neglected 
and  even  shunned  in  his  private,  though  he 
may  be  admired  and  lauded  in  his  public 
capacity.  Society  marks  the  line  between 
the  public  and  the  social  man  ;  and  this  line 
no  eminence,  not  even  that  of  premier  min¬ 
ister  of  England,  will  enable  a  public  man 
to  confound. 

Wherever  you  are  invited  in  London  to 
be  introduced  to  a  great  man,  by  any  of  his 
parasites  or  hangers-on,  you  may  be  assur¬ 
ed  that  your  great  man  is  no  such  thing ; 
you  may  make  up  your  mind  to  be  present¬ 
ed  to  some  quack,  some  hollow-skulled  fel¬ 
low,  who  makes  up  by  little  arts,  small  tac¬ 
tics,  and  every  variety  of  pufl^,  for  the  want 
of  that  inherent  excellence  which  will  ena¬ 
ble  him  to  stand  alone.  These  gentlemen 
form  the  Cockney  school  proper  of  art,  lite¬ 
rature,  the  drama,  every  thing  ;  and  they  go 
about  seeking  praise,  as  a  goatsucker  hunts 
insects,  with  their  mouths  wide  open  ;  they 
pursue  their  prey  in  troops,  like  jackals,  and 
like  them,  utter  at  all  times  a  melancholy, 
complaining  howl;  they  imagine  that  the 
world  is  in  a  conspiracy  not  to  admire  them, 
and  they  would  bring  an  action  against  the 
world  if  they  could.  But  as  that  is  impos¬ 
sible,  they  are  content  to  rail  against  the 
world  in  good  set  terms;  they  are  always 
puffing  in  the  papers,  but  in  a  side-winded 
way,  yet  you  can  trace  them  always  at  work, 
through  the  daily,  weekly,  monthly  period¬ 
icals,  in  desperate  exertion  to  attract  public 
attention.  They  have  at  their  head  one 
sublime  genius,  whom  they  swear  by,  and 
they  admire  him  the  more,  the  more  incom¬ 
prehensible  and  oracular  he  appears  to  the 
rest  of  mankind. 

These  are  the  men  who  cultivate  exten¬ 
sive  tracts  of  forehead,  and  are  deeply  vers¬ 
ed  in  the  effective  display  of  depending 
ringlets  and  ornamental  whiskers  ;  they 
dress  in  black,  with  white  chokers^  and  you 
will  be  sure  to  find  a  lot  of  them  at  evening 
parties  of  the  middling  sort  of  doctors,  or 
the  better  class  of  boarding-houses. 

This  class  nunffiers  not  merely  literary 
men,  but  actors,  artists,  adventuring  politi¬ 
cians,  small  scientifics,  and  a  thousand  oth¬ 
ers,  who  have  not  energy  or  endurance  to 
work  their  way  in  solitary  labor,  or  who  feel 
that  they  do  not  possess  power  to  go  alone. 
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Public  men  in  London  appear  naked  at 
the  bar  of  public  opinion  ;  laced  coats,  rib¬ 
ands,  embroidery,  titles,  avail  nothing,  be¬ 
cause  these  things  are  common,  and  have 
the  common  fate  of  common  things,  to  be 
cheaply  estimated.  The  eye  is  satiated 
with  them,  they  come  like  shadows,  so  de¬ 
part;  but  they  do  not  feed  the  eye  of  the 
mind ;  the  understanding  is  not  the  better 
for  such  gingerbread  ;  we  are  compelled  to 
look  out  for  some  more  substantial  nutri¬ 
ment,  and  we  try  the  inward  man,  and  test 
his  capacity.  Instead  of  measuring  his 
bumps,  like  a  land-surveyor,  we  dissect  his 
brain,  like  an  anatomist ;  we  estimate  him, 
whether  he  be  high  or  low,  in  whatever  de¬ 
partment  of  life,  not  by  what  he  says  he  can 
do,  or  means  to  do,  but  by  what  he  has  done. 
By  this  test  is  every  man  of  talent  tried  in 
London;  this  is  his  grand,  his  formal  difli- 
culty,  to  get  the  opportunity  of  showing 
what  he  can  do,  of  being  put  into  circula¬ 
tion,  of  having  the  chance  of  being  tested, 
like  a  shilling,  by  the  ring  of  the  customer 
and  the  bite  of  the  critic ;  for  the  opportu¬ 
nity,  the  chance  to  edge  in,  the  chink  to 
wedge  in,  the  purchase  whereon  to  work  the 
length  of  his  lever,  he  must  be  ever  on  the 
watch  ;  for  the  sunshine  blink  of  encourage¬ 
ment,  the  April  shower  of  praise,  he  must 
await  the  long  w’inter  of  “  hope  deferred” 
passing  aw’ay.  Patience,  the  courage  of  the 
man  of  talent,  he  must  exert  for  many  a 
dreary  and  unrew’arded  day  ;  he  must  see 
the  quack  and  the  pretender  lead  an  undis¬ 
cerning  public  by  the  nose,  and  say  nothing  ; 
nor  must  he  exult  w'hen  the  too-long  endur¬ 
ing  public  at  length  kicks  the  pretender  and 
the  quack  into  deserved  oblivion.  From 
many  a  door  that  wdll  hereafter  gladly  open 
for  him,  he  must  be  content  to  be  presently 
turned  aw’ay.  Many  a  scanty  meal,  many 
a  lonely  and  unfriended  evening,  in  this  vast 
wilderness,  must  he  pass  in  trying  on  his 
armor,  and  preparing  himself  for  the  fight 
that  he  still  believes  will  come,  and  in  which 
his  spirit,  strong  within  him,  tells  him  he 
must  conquer.  While  the  night  yet  shrouds 
him  he  must  labor,  and  with  patient,  and 
happily  for  him,  if,  with  religious  hope,  he 
watch  the  first  faint  glimmerings  of  the 
dawning  day  ;  for  his  day,  if  he  is  w'orihy 
to  behold  it,  will  come,  and  he  will  yet  be 
recompensed  “by  that  linie  and  chance 
which  happeneth  to  all.”  And  if  his  heart 
fails  him,  and  his  cow'ard  spirit  turns  to  flee, 
often  as  he  sits,  tearful,  in  the  solitude  of 
his  chamber,  wdll  the  remembrance  of  the 
early  struggles  of  the  immortals  shame  that 
coward  spirit.  The  shade  of  the  sturdy 
Johnson,  hungering,  dinnerless,  w’ill  mutely 
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reproach  him  for  sinking  thus  beneath  the 
ills  that  the  “scholar’s  life  assail.”  The 
kindly-hearted,  amiable  Goldsmith,  pursued 
to  the  gates  of  a  prison  by  a  mercenary 
wretch  who  fattened  upon  the  produce  of 
that  lovely  mind,  smiling  upon  him,  w’ill  bid 
him  be  of  good  cheer.  A  thousand  names, 
that  fondly  live  in  the  remembrance  of  our 
hearts,  will  he  conjure  up,  and  all  will  tell 
the  same  story  of  early  want,  and  long  neg¬ 
lect,  and  lonely  friendlessness.  Then  w’ill 
he  reproach  himself,  saying,  “  What  am  I, 
that  I  should  quail  before  the  misery  that 
broke  not  minds  like  these  1  What  am  I, 
that  I  should  be  exempt  from  the  earthly 
fate  of  the  immortals'!” 

Nor  marvel,  then,  that  men  w’ho  have 
passed  the  fiery  ordeal,  whose  power  has 
been  tried  and  not  found  w'anting,  w'hose 
nights  of  probation,  difficulty,  and  despair, 
are  past,  and  wdth  whom  it  is  now  noon, 
should  come  forth,  w’ith  deportment  modest 
and  subdued,  exempt  from  the  insolent  as. 

I  sumption  of  vulgar  minds,  and  their  yet 
more  vulgar  hostilities  and  friendships:  that 
such  men  as  Campbell  and  Rogers,  and  a 
thousand  others  in  every  department  of  life 
and  letters,  should  partake  of  that  quietude 
of  manner,  that  modesty  of  deportment,  that 
compassion  for  the  unfortunate  of  their 
class,  that  unselfish  admiration  for  men  w^ho, 
successful,  have  deserved  success,  that 
abomination  of  cliques,  coteries,  and  con- 
versazionh^  and  all  the  littleness  of  inferior 
fry  :  that  such  men  should  have  parasites, 
and  follow'ers,  and  hangers-on ;  or  that,  since 
men  like  themselves  are  few'  and  far  be- 
tw'een,  they  should  live  for  and  with  such 
men  alone. 

But  thou,  0  Vanity !  thou  curse,  thou 
shame,  thou  sin,  w'ith  W'hat  tides  of  pseudo 
talent  hast  thou  not  filled  this  ambitious 
town  “I  Ass,  doll,  miscalculator,  quack,  pre¬ 
tender,  how  many  hast  thou  befooled,  thou 
father  of  multifarious  fools  1  Serpent,  temp¬ 
ter,  evil  one,  how'  many  hast  thou  seduced 
from  the  plough  tail,  the  carpenter’s  bench, 
the  schoolmaster’s  desk,  the  rural  scene,  to 
I  plunge  them  into  misery  and  contempt  in 
this,  the  abiding-place  of  their  betters,  thou 
unhanged  cheat!  Hence  the  querulous 
piping  against  the  w'orld  and  the  times,  and 
the  neglect  of  genius,  and  appeals  to  pos¬ 
terity,  and  damnation  of  managers,  publish¬ 
ers,  and  the  public;  hence  cliques,  and 
claqueurs^  and  coteries,  and  the  W’ould  if-I- 
could-be  aristocracy  of  letters  ;  hence  bick¬ 
erings,  quarellings,  backbitings,  slander- 
ings,  and  reciprocity  of  contempt  ;  hence 
the  impossibility  of  literary  union,  and  the 
absolute  necessity  imposed  upon  the  great 
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names  of  our  time  of  shunning,  like  a  pes¬ 
tilence,  the  hordes  of  vanity-struck  individ¬ 
uals  who  would  tear  the  coats  off  their 
backs,  in  desperate  adherence  to  the  skirts. 
Thou,  too,  0  Vanity  !  art  responsible  for 
greater  evils  : — Time  misspent,  industry 
misdirected,  labor  unrequited,  because  use¬ 
lessly  or  imprudently  applied  :  poverty  and 
isolation,  families  left  unprovided  for,  pen¬ 
sions,  solicitations,  patrons,  meannesses, 
subcriptions  ! 

True  talent,  on  the  contrary,  in  London, 
meets  its  reward,  if  it  lives  to  be  rewarded  ; 
but  it  has,  of  its  own  right,  no  social  pre¬ 
eminence,  nor  is  it  set  above  or  below  any 
of  the  other  aristocracies,  in  what  we  may 
take  the  liberty  of  calling  its  private  life. 
In  this,  as  in  all  other  our  aristocracies, 
men  are  regarded  not  as  of  their  set,  but 
as  of  themselves  :  they  are  individually  ad¬ 
mired,  not  worshipped  as  a  congregation  : 
their  social  influence  is  not  aggregated, 
though  their  public  influence  may  be. 
When  a  man,  of  whatever  class,  leaves  his 
closet,  he  is  expected  to  meet  society  upon 
equal  terms :  the  scholar,  the  man  of  rank, 
the  politician,  the  millionaire^  must  merge 
in  the  gentleman  :  if  he  chooses  to  individ¬ 
ualize  his  aristocracy  in  his  own  person, 
he  must  do  so  at  home,  for  it  will  not  be 
understood  or  submitted  to  any  where 
else. 

The  rewards  of  intellectual  labor  applied 
to  purposes  of  remote,  or  not  immediately 
appreciable  usefulness,  as  in  social  literature, 
and  the  loftier  branches  of  the  fine  arts, 
are,  with  us,  so  few,  as  hardly  to  be  worth 
mentioning,  and  pity  ’tis  that  it  should  be 
so.  The  law,  the  church,  the  army,  and 
the  faculty  of  physic,  have  not  only  their 
fair  and  legitimate  remuneration  for  inde¬ 
pendent  labor,  but  they  have  their  several 
prizes,  to  which  all  who  excel,  may  con¬ 
fidently  look  forward  when  the  time  of 
weariness  and  exhaustion  shall  come;  when 
the  pressure  of  years  shall  slacken  exer¬ 
tion,  and  diminished  vigor  crave  some  ha¬ 
ven  of  repose,  or,  at  least,  some  mitigated 
toil,  with  greater  security  of  income  :  some 
place  of  honor  with  repose — the  ambition 
of  declining  years.  The  influence  of  the 
great  prize  of  the  law,  the  church,  and 
other  professions  in  this  country,  has  often 
been  insisted  upon  with  great  reason :  it 
has  been  said,  and  truly  said,  that  not  only 
do  these  priz^es  reward  merit  already  passed 
through  its  probationary  stages,  but  serve 
as  inducements  to  all  who  are  pursuing  the 
same  career.  It  is  not  so  much  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  prize-holder,  as  the  prize^  that 
stimulates  men  onward  and  upward  :  with¬ 


out  the  hope  of  reaching  one  of  those  com¬ 
fortable  stations,  hope  would  be  extinguish¬ 
ed,  talent  lie  fallow,  energy  be  limited  to 
the  mere  attainment  of  subsistence ;  great 
things  would  not  be  done,  or  attempted, 
and  we  would  behold  only  a  dreary  level  of 
indiscriminate  mediocrity.  If  this  be  true 
of  professions,  in  which,  after  a  season  of 
severe  study,  a  term  of  probation,  the  know¬ 
ledge  acquired  in  early  life  sustains  the 
professor,  with  added  experience  of  every 
day,  throughout  the  rest  of  his  career,  with 
how  much  more  force  will  it  apply  to  pro¬ 
fessions  or  pursuits,  in  which  the  mind  is 
perpetually  on  the  rack  to  produce  novel¬ 
ties,  and  in  w'hich  it  is  considered  deroga¬ 
tory  to  a  man  to  reproduce  his  own  ideas, 
copy  his  own  pictures,  or  multiply,  after 
the  same  model,  a  variety  of  characters 
and  figures ! 

A  few  years  of  hard  reading,  constant 
attention  in  the  chambers  of  the  convey¬ 
ancer,  the  equity  draftsman,  the  pleader, 
and  a  few  years  more  of  that  disinterested 
observance  of  the  practice  of  the  courts, 
which  is  liberally  afforded  to  every  young 
barrister,  and  indeed  which  many  enjoy 
throughout  life,  and  he  is  competent,  with 
moderate  talent,  to  protect  the  interests  of 
his  client,  and  with  moderate  mental  labor 
to  make  a  respectable  figure  in  his  profes¬ 
sion.  In  like  manner,  four  or  five  years 
sedulous  attendance  on  lectures,  dissections, 
and  practice  of  the  hospitals,  enables  your 
physician  to  see  how  little  remedial  power 
exists  in  his  boasted  art ;  knowing  this,  he 
feels  pulses,  and  orders  a  recognized  rou¬ 
tine  of  draughts  and  pills  with  the  formality 
which  makes  the  great  secret  of  his  pro¬ 
fession.  When  the  patient  dies,  nature,  of 
course,  bears  the  blame  ;  and  when  nature, 
happily  uninterfered  with,  recovers  his  pa¬ 
tient,  the  doctor  stands  on  tiptoe.  Hence¬ 
forward  his  success  is  determined  by 
other  than  medical  sciences:  a  pill-box 
and  pair,  a  good  house  in  some  recognized 
locality,  Sunday  dinners,  a  bit  of  a  book, 
grand  power  of  head-shaking,  shoulder- 
shrufTuing,  bamboozling  weak-minded  men 
and  women,  and,  if  possible,  a  religious 
connexion. 

For  the  clergyman,  it  is  only  necessary 
that  he  should  he  orthodox,  humble,  and 
pious:  that  he  should  on  no  occasion,  right 
or  wrong,  set  himself  in  opposition  to  his 
ecclesiastical  superiors ;  that  he  should 
preach  unpretending  sermons ;  that  he 
should  never  make  jokes,  nor  understand 
the  jokes  of  another :  this  is  all  that  he 
wants  to  get  on  respectably.  If  he  is  am¬ 
bitious,  and  wishes  one  of  the  great  prizes, 
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he  must  have  been  a  free-thinking  reviewer, 
have  written  pamphlets,  or  made  a  fuss 
about  the  Greek  particle,  or,  what  will 
avail  him  more  than  all,  have  been  tutor  to 
a  minister  of  state. 

Thus  you  perceive,  for  men  whose  edu¬ 
cation  is  intellectual^  but  whose  practice  is 
more  or  less  mechanical^  you  have  many 
great,  intermediate,  and  little  prizes  in  the 
lottery  of  life  ;  but  where,  on  the  contrary, 
are  the  prizes  for  the  historian,  transmitting 
to  posterity  the  events,  and  men,  and  times 
long  since  past  j  where  the  prize  of  the 
analyst  of  mind,  of  the  dramatic,  the  epic, 
or  the  lyric  poet,  the  essayist,  and  all  whose 
works  are  likely  to  become  the  classics  of 
future  times  ;  where  the  prize  of  the  public 
journalist,  who  points  the  direction  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  and,  himself  without  place,  sta¬ 
tion,  or  even  name,  teaches  Governments 
their  duty,  and  prevents  Ministers  of  State 
becoming,  by  hardihood  or  ignorance,  in¬ 
tolerable  evils  j  where  the  prize  of  the  great 
artist,  who  has  not  employed  himself  mak¬ 
ing  faces  for  hire,  but  who  has  worked  in 
loneliness  and  isolation,  living,  like  Barry, 
upon  raw  apples  and  cold  water,  that  he 
might  bequeath  to  his  country  some  me¬ 
morial  worthy  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
and  the  art/o?’  which  he  lived  1  For  these 
men,  and  such  as  these,  are  no  prizes  in  the 
lottery  of  life  ;  a  grateful  country  sets 
apart  for  them  no  places  where  they  can 
retire  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  fame; 
condemned  to  labor  for  their  bread,  not  in 
a  dull  mechanical  routine  of  professional, 
official,  or  business-like  duties,  but  in  the 
most  severe,  most  wearing  of  all  labor,  the 
labor  of  the  brain^  they  end  where  they  be¬ 
gun.  With  struggling  they  begin  life,  with 
struggling  they  make  their  way  in  life,  with 
struggling  they  end  life  ;  poverty  drives 
away  friends,  and  reputation  multiplies  ene¬ 
mies.  The  man  whose  thoughts  will  be¬ 
come  the  thoughts  of  our  children,  whose 
minds  will  be  reflected  in  the  mirror  of  his 
mind,  who  will  store  in  their  memories  his 
household  words,  and  carry  his  lessons  in 
their  hearts,  dies  not  unwillingly,  for  he 
has  nothing  in  life  to  look  forward  to  ;  closes 
with  indirt'erence  his  eyes  on  a  prospect 
where  no  gleam  of  hope  sheds  its  sunlight 
on  the  broken  spirit ;  he  dies,  is  borne  by  a 
few  humble  friends  to  a  lowly  sepulchre, 
and  the  newspapers  of  some  days  after 
give  us  the  following  paragraph: — 

“We  regret  to  be  obliged  to  state  that 

Dr—  — ,  or - >Bsq.  (as  the  case  may 

be)  died,  on  Saturday  last,  at  his  lodgings 
two  pair  back  in  Back  Place,  Pimlico,  (or) 
at  his  cottage  (a  miserable  cabin  where  he 
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retired  to  die)  at  Kingston-upon-Thames. 
It  is  our  melancholy  duty  to  inform  our 
readers  that  this  highly  gifted  and  amiable 
man,  who  for  so  many  years  delighted  and 
improved  the  town,  and  who  was  a  most 
strenuous  supporter  of  the  (Radical  or 
Conservative)  cause,  (it  is  necessary  to  set 
forth  this  miserable  statement  to  awaken  the 
gratitude  of  faction  towards  the  family  of  the 
dead^)  has  left  a  rising  family  totally  un¬ 
provided  for.  We  are  satisfied  that  it  is 
only  necessary  to  allude  to  this  distressing 
circumstance,  in  order  to  enlist  the  sym¬ 
pathies,  &:c.  &:c.,  (in  short,  to  get  vp  a  sub- 
scription).'' 

We  confess  we  are  at  a  loss  to  under¬ 
stand  why  the  above  advertisement  should 
be  kept  stereotyped,  to  be  inserted  with 
only  the  interpolation  of  name  and  date, 
when  any  man  dies  who  has  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  pursuits  of  a  purely  intellectual 
character.  Nor  are  we  unable  to  discover 
in  the  melancholy,  and,  as  it  would  seem, 
unavoidable  fates  of  such  men,  substantial 
grounds  of  that  diversion  of  the  aristocracy 
of  talent  to  the  pursuit  of  professional  dis¬ 
tinction,  accompanied  by  profit,  of  which 
our  literature,  art,  and  science  are  now 
sufTering,  and  will  continue  to  suflbr,  the 
consequences. 

In  a  highly  artificial  state  of  society, 
where  a  command,  not  merely  of  the  essen¬ 
tials,  but  of  some  of  the  superfluities  of 
life  are  requisite  as  passports  to  society, 
no  man  will  willingly  devote  himself  to 
pursuits  which  will  render  him  an  outlaw, 
and  his  family  dependent  on  the  tardy  gra¬ 
titude  of  an  indifferent  world.  The  stim¬ 
ulus  of  fame  will  be  inadequate  to  main¬ 
tain  the  energies  even  of  great  minds,  in  a 
contest  of  which  the  victories  are  wreaths 
of  barren  bays.  Nor  will  any  man  willingly 
consume  the  morning  of  his  days  in  amass¬ 
ing  intellectual  treasures  for  posterity, 
when  his  contemporaries  behold  him  dim¬ 
ming  with  unavailing  tears  his  twilight  of 
existence,  and  dying  with  the  worse  than 
deadl}'^  pattg,  the  consciousness  that  those 
who  are  nearest  and  dearest  to  his  heart 
must  eat  the  bread  of  charily.  Nor  is  it 
quite  clear  to  our  apprehension,  that  the 
prevalent  system  of  providing  for  merely 
intellectual  men,  by  a  State  annuity  or  pen¬ 
sion,  is  the  best  that  can  be  devised  ;  it  is 
hard  that  the  pensioned  aristocracy  of 
talent  should  be  exposed  to  the  taunt  of 
receiving  the  means  of  their  subsistence 
from  this  or  that  minister,  upon  supposi¬ 
tions  of  this  or  that  ministerial  assistance 
which,  whether  true  or  false,  cannot  fail 
to  derogate  from  that  independent  dignity 
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of  mind  which  is  never  extingfuished  in  the 
breast  of  the  true  aristocrat  of  talent,  save 
by  unavailing  struggles,  long-continued, 
with  the  unkindness  of  fortune. 

We  wish  the  aristocracy  of  power  to 
think  over  this,  and  so  very  heartily  bid 
them  farewell. 


THE  LOST  LAMB. 

BY  DELTA. 

From  Biackwood’a  Magazine. 

A  SHEPHERD  laid  upon  his  bed, 

With  many  a  si^h,  his  aching  head, 

For  him — his  favorite  boy — on  whom 
Had  fallen  death,  a  sudden  doom. 

“  But  yesterday,”  with  sobs  he  cried, 

‘‘  Thou  wert,  with  sweet  looks  at  my  side, 
Life’s  loveliest  blossom,  and  to-day. 

Woes  me!  thou  !iesi  a  thing  of  clay  I 
It  cannot  be  that  thou  art  gone; 

It  cannot  be,  that  now,  alone, 

A  gray-hair’d  man  on  earth  am  I, 

Whilst  thou  within  its  bosom  lie  1 
Meihinks  I  see  thee  smilingthere, 

With  beaming  eyes,  and  sunny  hair. 

As  thou  wert  wont,  when  fondling  me,  • 

'J'o  clasp  my  neck  from  off  my  knee! 

Was  it  thy  voice  1  Again,  oh  speak, 

My  boy,  or  else  my  heart  will  break !’’ 

Each  adding  to  that  father’s  woes, 

A  thousand  bygone  scenes  arose  ; 

At  home — a-field— each  with  its  joy. 

Etch  with  its  smile — and  all  his  boy  I 
Now  swell’d  his  proud  rebellious  breast. 
With  darkness  and  with  doubt  opprest; 
Now  saiik  despondent,  while  amain 
Unnerving  tears  fell  down  like  rain  : 

Air — air — he  breathed,  yet  wanted  breath — 
It  w’as  not  life — it  was  not  death — 

But  the  drear  agony  between. 

Where  all  is  heard,  and  felt,  and  seen— 

The  wheels  of  action  set  ajar; 

The  body  with  the  soul  at  war. 

’Twas  vain,  ’twas  vain ;  he  could  not  find 
A  haven  for  his  shipwreck’d  mind  ; 

Sleep  shunn’d  his  pillow.  Forth  he  went — 
The  moon  from  midnight’s  azure  tent 
Shone  down,  and,  with  serenest  light. 
Flooded  the  windless  plains  of  night ; 

The  lake  in  its  clear  mirror  show'd 
Each  little  star  that  twinkling  glow’d  ; 
Aspens,  that  quiver  with  a  breath. 

Were  stirless  in  that  hush  of  death; 

'i'he  birds  were  nestled  in  their  bowers ; 

The  dew-drops  glitter’d  on  the  flowers; 
Almost  it  seem’d  as  pitying  Heaven 
A  while  its  sinless  calm  had  given 
To  lower  regions,  le>t  despair 
Should  make  abode  for  ever  there; 

So  tranquil — so  serene — so  bright — 

Brooded  o’er  earth  the  wings  of  night. 

O’ershadow’d  by  its  ancient  yew. 

His  sheep-cot  met  the  shepherd’s  view; 
And,  placid,  in  that  calm  profound, 

His  silent  flocks  lay  slumbering  round  ; 
With  flowing  mantle,  by  his  side. 

Sudden,  a  stranger  he  espied. 

Bland  was  his  visage,  and  his  voice 
Soften’d  the  heart,  yet  bade  rejoice. — 


“  Why  is  thy  mourning  thus  I”  he  said, 

“  Why  thus  doth  sorrow  bow  thy  head.^ 

Why  faltereth  thus  thy  faith,  that  so 
Abroad  despairing  thou  dost  go  ? 

As  if  the  God  vcho  gave  thee  breath, 

Held  not  the  keys  of  life  and  death  ! 

When  from  the  flocks  that  feed  about, 

A  single  lamb  thou  choosest  out. 

Is  it  not  that  which  seemeth  best 
That  thou  dost  take,  yet  leave  the  restl 
Yes!  such  thy  wont;  and  even  so. 

With  his  choice  little  ones  below 
Doth  the  Good  Shepherd  deal ;  he  breaks 
Their  earthly  bands,  and  homeward  takes, 
Early,  ere  sin  hath  render’d  dim 
The  image  of  the  seraphim !” 

Heart-struck,  the  shepherd  home  return'd; 
Again  within  his  bosom  burn’d 
The  light  of  faith  ;  and,  from  that  day. 

He  irt^e  serene  life’s  onward  way. 


A  NUT  FOR  “  GRAND  DUKES.” 

From  Blackwood’s  Magazine. 

God  help  me  but  I  have  always  looked 
upon  a  “grand  duke”  pretty  much  in  the 
same  light  that  I  have  regarded  the  “  Great 
Lama,”  that  is  to  say,  a  very  singular  and 
curious  object  of  worship  in  its  native  coun¬ 
try.  How  any  thing  totally  destitute  of 
sovereign  attributes  could  ever  be  an  idol, 
either  for  religious  or  political  adoration, 
is  somewhat  singular,  and  after  much  pains 
and  reflections  on  the  subject  I  came  to  the 
opinion  that  German  princes  were  valued 
by  their  subjects  pretty  much  on  the  princi¬ 
ple  the  Indians  select  their  idols,  and  know  ; 
ing  men  admire  thorough-bred  Scotch  ter¬ 
riers — viz,  not  their  beauty. 

Of  all  the  cant  this  most  canting  age 
abounds  in,  nothing  is  more  repulsive  and 
disgusting  than  the  absurd  laudation  which 
travellers  pour  forth  concerning  these  peo¬ 
ple,  by  the  very  ludicrous  blunders  of  com¬ 
paring  a  foreign  aristocracy  with  our  own. 
Now  what  is  a  German  grand  duke  1  Pic¬ 
ture  to  youT'jelf  a  very  corpulent,  mous¬ 
tached,  and  befrogged  individual,'  who  has 
a  territory  about  the  size  of  the  Phoenix 
Park,  and  a  city  as  big  and  as  flourish¬ 
ing  as  the  Blackrock  ;  the  expenses  of  his 
civil  list  are  defrayed  by  a  chalybeate 
spring,  and  the  budget  of  his  army  by  the 
license  of  a  gambling-house,  and  then  read 
the  following  passage  from  “  Howitt’s  Life 
in  Germany,”  which,  with  that  admirable 
appreciation  of  excellence  so  eminently 
their  characteristic,  the  newspapers  have 
been  copying  this  week  past — 

“You  may  sometimes  see  a  grand  duke 
come  into  a  country  inn,  call  for  his  glass 
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of  ale,  drink  it,  pay  for  it,  and  go  away  as 
unceremoniously  as  yourself.  The  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  easy  familiarity  is,  that 
princes  are  everywhere  popular,  and  the 
daily  occurrence  of  their  presence  amongst 
the  people,  prevents  that  absurd  crush  and 
stare  at  them,  which  prevails  in  more  lux¬ 
urious  and  exclusive  countries.” 

That  princes  do  go  into  country  inns, 
call  for  ale,  and  drink  it,  I  firmly  believe ;  a 
circumstance,  however,  which  I  put  the 
less  value  upon,  inasmuch  as  the  inn  is 
pretty  much  like  the  prince’s  own  house, 
the  ale  very  like  what  he  has  at  home,  and 
the  innkeeper  as  near  as  possible  in  breed¬ 
ing,  manner,  and  appearance,  his  equal. 
That  he  pays  for  the  drink,  which  our 
author  takes  pains  to  mention,  excites  all 
my  admiration  ;  but  I  confess  I  have  no 
words  to  express  my  pleasure  on  reading 
that  “  he  goes  away  again,”  and,  as  Mr. 
Howitt  has  it,  “as  unceremoniously  as 
yourself,”  neither  stopping  to  crack  the 
landlord’s  crown,  smash  the  pewter,  break 
the  till,  nor  even  put  a  star  in  the  looking- 
glass  over  the  fire-place,  a  condescension 
on  his  part  which  leads  to  the  fact,  that 
“princes  are  every  where  popular.” 

Now  considering  that  Mr.  Howitt  is  a 
Quaker,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  the 
high  estimate  he  entertains  of  this  “grand 
ducal”  forbearance.  What  he  expected 
his  highness  to  have  done  when  he  had 
finished  his  drink,  I  am  as  much  at  a  loss 
to  conjecture,  as  what  trait  we  are  called 
upon  to  admire  in  the  entire  circumstance,* 
when  the  German  prince  went  into  the  inn, 
and  knocking  three  times  with  a  copper 
kreutzer  on  the  counter,  called  for  his 
choppin  of  beer,  he  was  exactly  acting  up 
to  the  ordinary  habits  of  his  station,  as 
when  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  on  his 
arriving  with  four  carriages  at  the  “  Clar¬ 
endon,”  occupied  a  complete  suite  of  apart¬ 
ments,  and  partook  of  a  most  sumptuous 
dinner.  Neither  more  nor  less.  His  Grace 
of  Alnwick  might  as  well  be  lauded  for  his 
ducal  urbanity  as  the  German  prince  for 
his,  each  was  fulfilling  his  destiny  in  his 
own  way,  and  there  is  not  any  thing  a 
whit  more  worthy  of  admiration  in  the  one 
case,  than  in  the  other. 

But  three  hundred  pounds  per  annum, 
even  in  a  cheap  country,  afford  few  lux¬ 
uries  ;  and  if  the  Germans  are  indifTerent  to 
cholic,  there  might  be,  after  all,  something 
praiseworthy  in  the  beer-drinking,  and  here 
1  leave  it. 
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From  ihe  Foreign  Quarterly  Review. 

Le  Courier  Frangais :  La  Presse :  Le  JVo- 
tionaly  1842. 

La  Siecle :  Le  ConstitiUionel :  Le  Journal 
des  Debats.  1842. 

The  literature  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  is  not  more  distinguishable  from  that  of 
the  French,  than  darkness  is  from  light. 
But  as  we  have  shovvn,  in  the  case  of 
America,  a  most  unjust  and  scandalous  in¬ 
fluence  created,  without  character  and  with¬ 
out  talent ;  we  believe  it  will  be  instructive 
to  show,  in  the  case  of  France,  that  without 
something  more  than  the  highest  order  of 
talent,  even  aided  by  the  best  repute,  a 
just  and  creditable  influence  cannot  be  re¬ 
tained. 

It  will  startle  many  to  be  told  that  the 
Newspapers  of  France  have  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  lost  their  celebrated  hold  of  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  French  People.  But  every  at¬ 
tentive  observer  knows  the  fact,  whatever 
the  cause  may  be  ;  and  could  accurately  tell 
you  the  when,  if  not  the  why,  of  this  visible 
decline  of  power.  As  in  these  cases  it  often 
happens.  Journalism  was  at  the  height  of  its 
greatest  triumph  in  Paris,  when  the  disease 
which  struck  down  its  strength  appeared. 
While  a  journalist  was  yet  prime  minister 
j  of  France,  its  influence  began  to  give  way  ; 

!  though  not  till  another  journalist  had  receiv¬ 
ed  sentence  and  imprisonment  as  a  felon, 
was  its  degradation  openly  proclaimed.  We 
are  not,  as  w’e  shall  prove,  using  language 
too  strong  for  the  occasion. 

Some  time  in  the  early  part  of  last  year, 
the  electors  of  Corbeil  wen?  invited  to  hear 
the  addresses  of  two  candidates  for  the 
honor  of  their  representation.  We  can 
easily  satisfy  ourselves  by  a  simple  arith¬ 
metical  calculation,  that  if  thirty-four  mil¬ 
lions  of  Frenchmen  give  but  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  electors,  the  meeting  held  at 
the  village  of  Corbeil  could  have  contained 
but  a  fraction  of  electoral  freedom.  As 
public  meetings  are  not  tolerated  in  France, 
an  approach  to  one,  although  confined  to  the 
few*,  who,  notu’ithstanding  the  infinite  di¬ 
vision  of  property  into  which  the  country 
is  parcelled,  are  yet  able  to  pay  two  hundred 
francs  or  eight  pounds  sterling  direct  taxa¬ 
tion,  is  worthy  of  an  encouraging  attention. 
Perhaps  the  locality  itself  may  help  us  to 
an  analogy.  Corbeil,  about  twenty  miles 
distance  from  Paris,  possesses  the  rare  honor 
of  being  approached  from  the  capital  by  a 
raiUvay,  at  that  time  certainly  the  longest 
in  the  kingdom.  Now*  the  meeting  of  which 
W’e  speak  bore  about  the  same  proportion 
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in  privileges  and  immunities  to  our  own  Mehemet  AH  over  the  Pachalic  of  Egypt, 
tumultuous  yet  orderly  assemblages,  which,  would  be  regarded  by  France  as  a  Casvs 
noisy  as  the  waves,  are  yet  as  obedient  to  Belli.  Many  of  M.  Thiers’s  partisans  con- 
high  laws  and  influences,  as  does  the  twenty  sidered  this  note,  after  the  stimulus  which 
miles’  Paris  and  Corbeil  railway,  to  the  im-  had  been  given  to  popular  feeling  by  the 
mense  network  of  iron  which  overspreads  watchword  that  ‘  France  had  been  insulted,* 
England.  Y et  as  to  that  short  and  solitary  a  very  diluted  specimen  of  diplomatic  spirit ; 
railwa}’^  (for  its  fancy  rivals  for  holiday  cus-  and  the  suspicion  was  so  generally  spread 
tom  to  Versailles  are  hardly  worth  speaking  that  M.  Thiers  had  been  acting  only  melo- 
of)  gives  promise  of  rising  enterprise,  so  dramatic  anger  from  various  motives,  to 
the  rare  meeting  at  its  terminus  seemed  full  some  of  which  we  shall  not  even  allude,  that 
of  hope,  of  growing  liberty.  The  occasion  his  dismissal  caused  comparatively  very 
was  a  more  than  usually  important  one.  little  sensation.  This  note  of  the  8th  of 
The  Thiers  Ministry  had  just  fallen.  Their  May,  whose  efiect  upon  public  feeling  we 
successors,  opposed  by  nearly  the  whole  have  just  glanced  at,  was  the  document  of 
press,  were  anxious  to  receive  the  sanction  all  others  which  M.  Faucher  felt  bound  to 
of  popular  opinion.  A  vacancy  in  a  me-  adopt  and  jnstify.  His  manner  of  doing  so 
tropolitan  district  was  an  excellent  oppor-  deserves  attention,  inasmuch  as  upon  that 
tunity  of  ministers  to  test  the  favor  of  the  point  turns  much  of  the  remark  we  shall 
country,  while  the  ex-administration  were  have  to  offer  upon  Journalism  in  Paris, 
anturally  eager  to  win  for  themselves  that  M.  Faucher,  then  announced  to  his  aston- 
crown  of  approbation  which  still  remained  ished  hearers  that  He,  not  a  cabinet  minis- 
wanting  to  the  security  and  glory  of  their  ter,  not  a  member  of  the  government,  noi 
successors.  With  all  respect  for  the  gov-  holding  a  seat  in  the  chamber,  but  simply 
ernment  candidate,  we  shall  pass  his  name  Editor  of  the  ‘  Courier  Franqais,’ and  05  Edi- 
over,  and  introduce  at  once  to  our  readers  lor,  did  assist  at  the  drawing  up  of  that 
M.  Leon  Faucher,  editor  of  the  ‘Courier  very  note  of  the  8th  of  May,  declaring  un- 
Fran^ais.’  der  certain  conjunctures,  war.  And  what 

M.  Faucher  was  upon  this  occasion  plac-  a  War !  One  in  which,  as  M.  Thiers  him- 
ed  in  one  of  those  peculiar  situations,  where  self  subsequently  declared,  ‘the  blood  of 
the  stake  to  be  played  for  is  so  high,  that  ten  generations  would  be  shed  !*  The  charge 
he  who  is  ambitious  of  winning  puts  his  against  the  note  w'as,  that  it  was  prepared 
w'hole  fortune  on  the  cast.  Not  only  did  in  so  cautious  a  form,  and  contained  so 
he  risk  the  character  of  M.  Thiers  and  his  much  qualification,  as  to  neutralize  its  own 
party,  whom  he  represented,  but,  w'hat  was  menace.  M.  Faucher  labored  to  show, 
more  important  still,  the  credit  and  charac-  therefore,  that  it  was  in  truth  and  substance 
ter  of  Journalism  were  to  stand  or  fall  by  that  which  it  professed  to  be  :  a  declaration 
his  election.  Whether,  then,  from  personal  of  War  in  certain  given  circumstances, 
vanity,  or  the  legitimate  object  of  present-  which  circumstances,  he  contended,  were 
ing  to  the  electors  the  strongest  point  in  his  likely  to  have  arisen,  and  only  did  not  arise, 
owm  favor,  the  editor  of  the  ‘  Courier  *  cer-  because  of  that  very  menace  made  with 
tainly  tore  away  with  a  bold  if  not  a  rude  his  own  sanction  :  and  that  in  fact,  Mehemet 
hand,  the  veil  which  had  hung  over  the  con-  Ali  owned  to  M.  Thiers,  and  himself,  M. 
nexion  between  the  Press  and  the  Thiers  Faucher,  that  he  was  not  driven  out  of 
ministry.  Egypt  as  he  had  been  out  of  Syria.  We  do 

It  is  known  to  every  body  who  takes  the  not  stop  to  contest  M.  Faucher’s  reasoning, 
slightest  interest  in  the  politics  of  the  day,  or  to  dispute  his  facts:  our  object  is  to 
that  M.  Thiers  resigned  because  the  king,  show,  from  evidence  furnished  by  the  editor 
upon  the  eve  of  the  opening  of  thechambers,  of  a  leading  journal,  the  position  occupied 
refused  to  admit  a  passage  in  the  spaech,  by  Journalism  in  France  even  up  to  the  pe- 
proposed  to  be  spoken  from  the  throne,  riod  of  M.  Thiers’s  resignation.  When  M. 
whichhe  regarded  as  tantamount  to  a  declar-  Faucher  told  the  electors  of  Corbeil  that  he 
ation  of  war  against  the  Four  Great  Pow-  sanctioned  the  note  of  M.  Thiers,  he  did  so 
ers,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Porte,  had  upon  the  assumption  of  his  own  unquestion- 
signed  the  treaty  of  July  for  the  settlement  able  popularity.  He  dropped  the  office  of 
of  the  Eastern  Question.  Previously  to  this,  advocate  or  apologist  for  Thiers.  He  threw 
and  while  M. 'I  hiers  enjoyed  the  full  exercise  the  guarantee  of  his  own  character  between 
of  ministerial  power,  he  had  drawn  up  the  public  suspicion  and  the  ex-minister,  not 
celebrated  note  of  the  8th  of  May,  address-  doubting  for  a  moment,  that  in  the  presence 
ed  to  Lord  Palmerston,  and  declaring  that  of  the  people  he  stood  the  higher.  He  al- 
an  interference  with  the  hereditary  rights  of  most  dared  them  to  doubt  the  word  of  one 
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to  whom,  as  to  the  people’s  tribune,  M. 
Thiers  had  addressed  an  invitation  to  assist 
at  the  council-board  upon  the  most  solemn, 
perhaps  the  most  awful  occasion,  on  which 
the  ministers  of  a  great  country  ever  sat : 
for  Peace  and  War  hung  in  the  balance  of 
their  deliberation,  and  Leon  Faucher  held 
the  scale. 

The  election  of  Corbeil  was  decided  a- 
gainst  the  editor  of  the  ‘  Courier  Fran^'ais,’ 
and  Journalism,  and  the  man  whom  Journal¬ 
ism  had  made  Prime  Minister  of  France, 
received  each  a  blow  that  neither  has  since 
recovered.  For  it  at  once  revealed  the 
weakness,  from  which  both  had  been  some 
time  suffering. 

But  supposing  .Journalism,  as  we  just  now 
said,  to  have  itself  created  the  fame  and 
the  fortue  of  Tiiiers,  he  may  posibly  be 
thought  not  wholly  devoid  of  some  excuse, 
if,  at  a  later  period,  the  attempt  to  misap¬ 
ply  an  agency  never  before  unsuccessful,  led 
him  into  grave  mistakes,  injurious  if  not  fatal 
to  his  reputation.  What  is  of  more  impor¬ 
tance,  however — we  would  ask  if  any  such 
excuse  is  to  be  offered  for  the  Press,  which 
allowed  itself  to  be  flattered  into  a  desertion 
of  the  trust  reposed  in  it  by  the  public,  for 
a  glittering  alliance  with  power  1 

The  bait  was  strong.  A  seat  in  the  cabi- 
net  is  usually  deemed  the  highest  object 
of  political  ambition  ;  but  think  of  a  seat  in 
a  tribunal  raised  by  the  cabinet  above  its 
own  head,  “a  power  behind  the  throne 
greater  than  the  throne  itself!”  Think  of 
substantial  rule,  without  responsibility: 
independent  of  majorities  in  parliament,  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  king,  nay,  independent  of 
the  people !  dependent  upon  no  one ;  an¬ 
swerable  to  no  body  ;  a  self-created,  self- 
sustained  corporation,  enjoying  anomalous 
place  and  unparalleled  power,  simply  be¬ 
cause  it  was  believed  to  be  faithful  and 
sincere.  A  memorable  lesson  is  taught  in 
the  result  of  a  cheat  of  this  kind.  Here  is  a 
body  which,  finding  itself  thus  the  absolute 
leader,  director,  and  governor  of  a  people 
W’ho  are  supposed  to  have  no  voice  but 
through  itself,  presumes  to  barter  with  a 
minister  for  the  unseen,  undefined,  but  ev¬ 
ery  where  felt,  throb  of  the  popular  heart, 
and  suddenly  discovers  itself  in  one  motnent 
stripped  of  the  power  it  had  considered  out 
of  reach  and  unassailable;  and  that  by  the 
same  impalpable  silent  withdrawal  of  confi¬ 
dence,  which,  wanting  external  forms  of  ex¬ 
pression,  is  the  more  complete,  because  it 
shows  no  face  to  which  to  appeal,  no  ear  to 
hear  repentance  or  submission. 

Let  us  now,  before  we  proceed  further, 
state  without  reserve  one  great  object  that  1 
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we  have  in  proclaiming  that  the  Paris  press* 
to  w’hose  transcendent  power  to  a  recent 
period  we  have  afforded  such  striking  evi¬ 
dence,  is  now  in  a  comparatively  fallen 
state.  We  do  so,  then,  because  it  has, 
since  its  dethronement,  in  company  with 
M.  Thiers,  preached  an  untiring  crusade 
against  England.  Because,  whatever  the 
theme,  Syrian  question,  Right  of  search, 
Chinese  or  A  Afghan  war,  Belgian  treaty, 
Barcelona  revolt,  its  tone  has  been  invaria¬ 
bly  the  same.  Because,  to  the  present  hour, 
the  Paris  Journals,  without  exception,  some 
insiduously,  the  most  part  openly,  endeavor 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  bitter  hostility  in  the 
hearts  of  Frenchmen  against  England.  Be¬ 
cause,  didthat  press  possess  sufficient  powder, 
did  it  retain  any  thing  like  its  old  influence, 
Europe  would  at  this  moment  be  in  the 
pangs  and  throes  of  a  convulsion,  to  which 
we  apply  no  epithet  because  we  cannot  find 
one  capable  of  marking  how  terrible  such  a 
convulsion  would  be.  Still,  no  doubt,  these 
Journals  possess  in  a  minor  degree  the  ca¬ 
pacity  to  do  harm,  which  they  are  exercising 
to  its  fullest  extent ;  but  every  unprincipled 
word  and  deed  of  theirs,  lies  like  a  block  in 
tlie  way  of  a  return  to  the  great  position 
they  once  held. 

Now  this  doctrine  of  hatred  to  England 
does  not  arise  from  a  consciousness  of 
wilful  wrong  or  injury  inflicted  upon  France, 
for  never  at  any  period  of  the  history  of  the 
two  countries  do  French  and  British  inter¬ 
ests  less  clash  than  at  the  present  moment. 
France  is  allow'ed  to  pursue  without  remon¬ 
strance  her  course  of  conquest  in  Africa. 
Her  ports  are  alive  with  ship-builders,  and 
she  is  preparing  to  rival  England  upon  the 
seas ;  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  hostility,  but 
in  fair  and  honorable  concourse.  Even 
upon  Eastern  ground,  where  it  w'as  supposed 
they  could  never  join,  we  find  British  and 
French  diplomacy  united  hand  in  hand  to 
effect  a  common  object ;  while  at  the  joint 
bidding  of  Baron  de  Bourquenay  and  Sir 
Stratford  Canning,  a  combined  French  and 
British  fleet  lately  steered  to  the  coast  of 
Syria.  It  is  not  then  from  clashing  interests, 
or  interests  likely  to  clash,  that  the  so-called 
representatives  of  public  opinion  in  France 
keep  up  this  incessant  din  and  jargon  against 
their  English  neighbors.  There  was  a  time, 
indeed,  when  hatred  of  Frenchmen  formed 
part  of  the  people’s  vulgar  creed  at  this  side 
the  channel,  and  if  the  people  at  the  other 
side  allowed  their  minds  to  dwell  upon  the 
history  of  former  wars,  it  is  possible  that 
we  might  find  colorable  reasons  for  tradi- 
tional  dislike.  Fortunately  for  the  peace 
I  of  mankind,  the  animosities  of  nations  to- 
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wards  each  other  are  short-lived.  In  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  Prussians  and 
Frenchmen  were  alternately  friends  and 
foes  ;  and  France  and  Austria,  after  two 
centuries  of  conflict,  shook  hands  and  fought 
side  by  side.  The  year  1830  proved  how 
readily  fifteen  years  of  peace  had  smoothed 
over  the  burning  discords  of  the  Napoleon 
wars,  for  never  did  John  Bull  with  more 
earnest  cordiality  thrust  out  his  honest 
hand  to  the  foe  whom  he  had  fought  and 
forgiven,  than  when  the  revolution  of  July 
showed  France  radiant  with  glorious  tri¬ 
umph,  unstained  by  popular  misdeeds ;  while 
France,  to  her  honor  be  it  spoken,  in  the 
happiness  of  a  heart  elevated  by  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  great  and  good  actions,  ac¬ 
cepted  that  hand,  and  the  foundation  of  a 
long  peace  was  laid.  VVe  fervently  pray 
that  it  may  be  lasting ! 

It  is  not,  then,  from  clashing  interests, 
nor  from  traditional  dislike,  that  the  organs 
of  popular  feeling  would  make  the  popular 
voice  cry  hatred  to  England.  But  let  us 
offer  some  direct  proof  of  the  existence  of 
that  hostility  of  which  we  speak,  before  we 
proceed  to  characterize  its  motives,  and 
note  the  results  that  it  has  worked. 

We  had  prepared  a  series  of  extracts  from 
the  Journals  whose  titles  are  prefixed  to 
this  article,  when  a  late  number  of  the 
“Journal  des  Ddbats”  was  put  into  our 
hands.  This  paper  is  the  organ  of  the 
Soult-Guizot  ministry,  and  enjoys,  it  is  said, 
the  favor  of  the  court.  It  is  most  ably  con¬ 
ducted,  and  is  certainly  the  first  paper  in 
France.  We  are  not  to  conclude  from  this 
high  list  of  titles  to  respect,  that  it  is  af¬ 
fected  with  any  inordinate  leanings  towards 
England.  As  we  mention  this  Journal,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  anticipate  in  some  degree 
the  order  of  our  remarks  for  the  purpose 
of  stating,  that  the  outcry  raised  against 
England  in  France,  because  of  the  treaty  of 
July,  was  sanctioned  by  the  respectable 
authority  of  the“Debatsj”  and  although, 
having  at  first  encouraged  M.  Thiers  in  his 

•  o 

impolitic  career,  it  subsequently  saw  reason 
to  change  its  course,  yet,  notwithstanding 
its  support  of  a  ministry  supposed  to  be 
willing  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with 
Great  Britain,  we  still  find  it  omits  no  occa¬ 
sion  which  presents  itself,  of  marking  any 
of  our  troubles  at  home  or  disasters  abroad, 
as  proof  of  still  deeper  evils  and  less  avoid¬ 
able  misfortunes.  In  a  number  a  few  days 
previous  to  that  from  which  we  are  now 
about  to  quote,  we  find,  for  example,  a  pro¬ 
phecy  of  the  immediate  separation  of  Canada 
from  the  mother  country.  It  is  true  that 
such  indications  of  hostility  never  break 


out  into  unseemly  expressions  :  there  is  no 
breach  of  convenance :  no  ill  manners :  the 
language  is  courtly  and  polished,  and  the 
articles  march  with  the  solemn  air  of  a  page 
of  Gibbon.  Nevertheless,  the  inferential 
blow  is  intended  to  be  as  telling  as  an  ex- 
travagant  denunciation  of  the  “  National,” 
pronounced  with  the  wild  air  of  a  Sybil : 
and  in  reality  it  is  more  so. 

Yet  the  hostility  of  other  Journals  so  out- 
herods  Herod,  that  the  “  Debuts”  is  obliged 
to  assume  the  arbiter  elegantiarum^  and  sup¬ 
plicate  them,  when  they  speak  of  Great 
Britain,  not  to  descend  to  the  language  of 
the  Halle  (the  Paris  Billingsgate.)  The 
occasion  which  had  drawn  forth  the  par¬ 
ticular  burst  of  vulgarly  expressed  rage, 
reproved  by  the  “  Debats,”  was  Lord  Aber¬ 
deen’s  letter  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
in  relation  to  the  right  of  search  by  British 
cruisers  on  the  African  coast.  As  we  shall 
purposely  abstain  from  expressing  opinions 
upon  intricate  subjects,  because  their  dis¬ 
cussion  would  lead  us  too  far  from  the  point 
to  which  we  purposely  confine  ourselves, 
we  offer  no  opinion  upon  the  letter  of 
that  noble  lord.  It  may  be  observed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  no  document  would  appear  less 
calculated  to  provoke  from  the  enemies  of 
England,  whatever  it  might  suggest  to  her 
friends,  the  language  which  we  shall  leave 
the  courtly  French  organ  to  characterize. 

“  We  think  that  we  ought  to  protest,  on  our 
own  account  and  at  our  own  risk  and  peril,  on 
behalf  even  of  the  French  Press,  against  the 
mode  in  which  certain  journals,  whether  they  be¬ 
long  or  d>)  not  belong  to  the  opposition,  have  re¬ 
ceived  Lord  Aberdeen’s  letter  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty.  Were  we  at  war  with  England; 
were  the  English  nation  a  nation  of  traitors,  of 
liars,  of  outlaws  ;  were  its  government  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  pirates;  this  would  not  be  a  reason, 
supposing  an  act  of  justice  to  have  escaped  from 
such  a  nation  and  such  a  government,  to  dis¬ 
credit  the  act,  and  make  it  the  text  for  outpourings 
of  insult  and  declamation.  Lord  Aberdeen  frank¬ 
ly  acknowledges  that  certain  abuses  have  been 
committed  in  execution  of  the  means  employed 
to  suppress  the  slave-trade  :  he  points  them  out 
to  the  Lords  of  Admiralty:  he  directs  the  latter 
to  prevent  their  recurrence  by  instructions  to  the 
officers  of  the  English  navy,  more  strict,  and 
more  conformable  to  the  rights  of  nations.  This 
letter — we  say  again,  though  we  should  drtiw 
down  upon  ourselves  an  avalanche  of  calumnies 
and  insults — is  marked  by  a  tone  of  moderation 
and  sincerity  w’hich  does  honor  to  the  British 
minister.  He  has  the  true  dignity  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  his  faults,  and  to  take  the  measures  need¬ 
ful  for  repairing  them  ;  and  this  is  the  occasion 
selected  by  certain  journals  to  cry  Death  and  Ha~ 
tred  to  the  English  and  their  Govemmeni !  What 
sort  of  reputation  do  we  wish  to  have  in  the 
world  ?  What  is  the  object  aimed  at  by  this  ab¬ 
surd  and  guilty  violence  ?  Is  it  to  put  our  coun- 
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try  out  of  the  pale  of  the  rights  of  nations  ?  . . . 
After  all,  no  government,  no  people,  is  infallible. 
A  country  is  liable  to  be  involved  by  its  agents 
in  grave  faults.  But  this,  among  civilized  na¬ 
tions,  does  not  instantly  drag  down  fury  and  war. 
They  do  not  insult,  they  do  not  cry  vengeance. 
The  injured  party  demands  justice  by  diplomatic 
means.  Supposing  a  nation  had  grave  com¬ 
plaints  to  make  against  u.s  should  we  suffer  it  to 
exact  reparation  with  insults  and  menace  on  its 
lips  1  Should  we  be  more  disposed  to  render  it 
justice,  because  it  treated  us  as  pirates  and 

fdunderers  ?  because  it  told  us  every  day  that  it 
lates  us  ?  that  it  wishes  us  ill,  that  it  invokes 
against  us  all  the  scourges  of  earth  and  heaven  ? 
For  such  is  the  fine  patriotism  that  certain  of  our 
journals  exhibit  with  shameful  inveteracy.  It  is 
not  politics  they  deal  in,  it  is  hate  and  anger 
they  disgorge :  thinking  doubtless  that  they 
would  render  a  great  service  to  F" ranee,  if  they 
could  inoculate  it  with  their  own  blind  passions. 
. . .  We  repeat  and  maintain,  that  if  France  were 
at  war  with  England,  it  would  yet  become  two 
great  nations  to  respect  and  do  justice  to  each 
other.  VVe  have,  besides,  another  motive  for 
protesting  against  the  deplorable  exaggerations 
of  a  part  of  the  press.  It  is  clear  that  these  ex¬ 
aggerations,  if  their  object  is  not  to  drive  two 
peoples  into  a  frightful  war,  essentially  injure 
the  cause  that  they  pretend  to  support  Moder¬ 
ation,  coolness,  dignity,  give  weight  to  reclama¬ 
tions  :  fury  discredits  them  and  brings  them  into 
suspicion.  To  insult  is  not  to  negotiate.  Every 
people  have  their  honor  to  defencl,  and  what  jus¬ 
tice  and  good  manners  may  easily  obtain  from  a 
nation,  it  refuses  to  threats  and  insult.  It  is  then 
its  pride  which  is  brought  in  question.  In  a 
word,  what  do  they  desire?  what  do  the  jour¬ 
nals  wish,  that  every  morning  brandish  their 
swords  against  England  ?  Treaties  are  in  exis¬ 
tence.  We  do  not  speak  of  the  treaty  of  1841 ; 
it  is  not,  it  will  not  be,  ratified :  it  is  as  a  dead 
letter  to  F ranee.  This  is  a  point  which  no  one 
will  further  dare  to  bring  in  question.  But  there 
are  treaties  which  we  have  signed,  which  we 
have  ratified,  the  observance  of  which  we  have 
obtained  from  several  other  pow’ers,  wdiich  we 
have  ourselves  executed  without  dispute  for 
eleven  years,  and  against  w’hich  objection  has 
only  arisen  within  these  ten  months.  Voild  le 
fait  /”♦ 

•  It  may,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  subjoin  the  orijrinal : 
“  Nous  croyons  devoir  protester,  pour  notre  compte 
et  a  nos  risques  ei  perils,  dans  finier?!  mOme  de  la 
presse  fran^aise,  conlre  la  maniere  dont  certains 
journaux,  qu’ils  soient  de  I’Opposilion  ou  quits  nen 
soient  pas,  ont  accueilli  la  leitre  adressee  par  Lord 
Aberdeen  aux  lords  de  I’amiraute.  Fussions-nous 
en  guerre  avec  I’Angleierre,  la  nation  anglaise  fut- 
elle  line  nation  de  traitres,  de  perfides,  de  gens  a  ex¬ 
terminer,  et  son  gouverr.ement  tin  gouvernement 
de  pirates,  ce  ne  seraii  pas  une  raison,  si  tin  acte 
de  justice  echappail  a  une  pareille  nation  eta  un 
pareil  gouvernement,  pour  denatitrer  cet  acte  et 
pour  le  faire  servir  de  texte  a  un  debordement  d’in- 
jures  et  de  declamations.  Lord  Aberdeen  reconnait 
franchen>enl  que  des  abus  ont  eu  lieu  dans  I’execu- 
tion  des  moyens  employes  pour  repriiner  la  traite  des 
negres ;  il  les  signale  aux  lords  de  I’amiraute;  il 
engage  ceux-ci  a  en  prevenir  le  retour  par  des  in¬ 
structions  plus  neltes  et  plus  conformes  au  droir  des 
gens,  addressees  aux  officiers  de  la  marine  anglaise. 


Ay!  Voilah fait.  From  the  year  1831, 
when  France  and  England,  by  a  treaty  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  conse¬ 
crated  the  holy  friendship  (not  to  call  it  or¬ 
dinary  alliance)  sprung  from  the  revolution 
of  1830,  to  within  a  period  of  ten  months, 
not  one  word  of  serious  complaint  was 
heard  from  the  mouths  of  those  journal.s, 
who,  to  repeat  the  language  just  quoted, 
now  cry  “  Death  and  Hatred  to  the  English 
and  their  Government;”  who  “disgorge 
hatred  and  rage;”  who  “insult  but  do  not 

Cette  letire,  nous  le  dirons  encore  quand  nous  dev- 
rions  ailirer  sur  nous  une  avalanche  de  calumnies  el 
d’oulrages,  csl  empreinte  d’un  ton  de  moderation  el 
de  sinc^rite  qui  fait  honneur  au  ministre  briian- 
nique ;  ii  y  a  de  la  vraie  dignite  a  avouer  ses  torts  et 
a  prendre  les  mesures  n^cessaires  pour  les  reparer; 
et  voiia  I'orasion  que  certains  journaux  ckohisseni 
pour  crier  Mori  et  Ilaine  aux  Anglaise  el  d  leur 
Gnuverneynent !  Q,uelle  reputation  voulons-nous 
done  avoir  dans  le  monde  7  Quel  est  le  but  auquel 
on  lend  par  ces  absurdes  et  coupables  violences? — 
E<i-ce  de  faire  inetire  noire  pays  hors  du  droit  des 
gens  7 

“  Apres  tont,aitcun  gouvernement,  aucune  nation 
n’est  infaillible.  Un  pays  e.^t  expose  a  ^tre  engage 
par  ses  agens  dans  des  faiites  graves.  Entre  nations 
civilisees  cela  n'entraSne  pas  aussitot  la  fureitr  et  la 
guerre.  On  ne  s’ouirage  pas  on  ne  crie  pas  ven¬ 
geance.  La  panic  lesee  deinande  justice  par  les 
voies  diplomatiques.  l^t  si  une  nation  avail  des 
griefs  a  faire  valoir  conlre  nous,  souffrii ions  nous 
qu’elle  en  exigent  la  reparation,  I’injure  el  la  men¬ 
ace  a  la  boiiche?  Serions-nous  mieux  disposes  a 
leur  reiidre  justice,  quand  elle  nous  traiterait  de  for- 
bans  et  de  pillards,  quand  elle  nous  dirait  tons  les 
jours  qii’elle  nous  bait,  qu  elle  nous  veut  du  mal, 
qu’elle  appelle  sur  nous  tons  les  fleaux  du  cicl  et  de 
la  terre?  Car  voila  le  beau  patriotisme  que  deploi- 
eni,  avec  un  acharnement  honieiix,  certains  de  nos 
journaux.  Ce  n’est  pas  de  la  politique  qu’ils  font, 
e'est  de  la  haine  el  de  la  colcre  quits  dt'gorgenl,  croy- 
ap's  sans  doute  qu'ils  rendraient  un  grand  .service  a 
la  r’rance,  s’ils  pouvaienl  lui  faiae  partager  les  pas¬ 
sions  aveugles  qu’ils  ressenlent. 

“  Nous  disons,  nous,  el  nous  tenons  a  le  redire,  que 
la  France,  fui-elle  en  guerre  avec  I’Angleierre,  il 
scrait  encore  digne  de  deux  grandes  nations  de  .se 
respecter  et  de  se  rendre  justice.  Nous  avons  d'ail- 
lenrs  un  autre  motif  pour  protester  centre  les  deplo- 
rables  exageraiions  d  une  pariie  de  la  pre.sse.  Il  est 
evident  que  ces  exag^rations,  si  elles  n’ont  pas  pour 
but  de  pousser  les  deux  peuples  a  une  guerre  affreuse, 
nuisent  essenliellement  a  la  cause  qu’on  pretend 
servir.  La  moderation,  le  sang-froid,  la  dignit6 
donnenl  du  poids  aux  reclamations;  la  fureitr  les 
rend  suspectes  et  les  decredite  Insulter  n’est  pas 
negocier.  Chaqiie  peuple  a  son  honneur  a  defendre, 
et  ce  que  la  justice  el  les  bons  precedes  obiiendraienl 
ai.sement  d’unc  nation,  elle  le  refuse  a  la  menace  el 
roulrage.  C’est  alorsson  orgueil  qui  est  en  cau.se. 
Que  veut  on,  en  un  mot  7  qiie  veuleni  les  journaux 
qui  brandissent  tons  les  matins  leur  epee  centre 
I'Angleterre?  Il  y  a  des  tr.nitf^s.  Nous  ne  parlons 
pas  du  traite  de  1841 ;  il  n’est  pas  ralifie,  il  ne  le  sera 
pas :  il  est  comme  non  avenn  pour  la  France.  C’esl 
un  point  que  personne  n’oscrait  plus  meitre  en  doute. 
Mais  il  y  a  des  iraiies  que  nous  avons  signes,  que 
nous  avons  ratifies,  que  nous  avons  fait  accepter  par 
plusleurs  nutres  puissances,  que  nous  avons  nous- 
m^mes  execute.s  sans  bruit  pendant  onze  ens,  et  con- 
ire  lesquels  on  ne  reclame  que  dupuis  dix  moia. — 
Voila  le  fait.” 
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negotiate  who  “  push  the  two  nations  on 
to  war  j”  but  who  in  all  this  do  themselves 
an  injury,  which  had  better  also  be  describ¬ 
ed  in  the  language  of  the  Journal  from 
which  we  have  so  largely  drawn. 

“  We  are  convinced  that  it”  (the  system  adopted 
by  the  Journals)  “tends  to  make  us  pass  for  a 
people  who  only  listen  to  their  passions ;  who  act 
but  in  obedience  to  blind  instincts  :  to-day  raised 
to  enthusiasm  for  one  cause,  to-morrow  for  another: 
always  disposed  to  violent  means,  and  incapable  of 
waiting  the  conclusions  of  time,  of  justice,  and  of 
reason.” 

This  appeal,  from  its  impassioned  style 
so  remarkable  in  the  “  Debats,”  is,  as  the 
reader  may  have  observed,  addressed  not 
merely  to  Journals  of  the  opposition,  but 
to  those  which  are  not  of  the  opposition. 
It  is  addressed  in  fact,  to  the  whole  Press, 
and  with  reason ;  for  the  paper  the  most 
untiring  in  its  abuse  of  England,  is  the  pro¬ 
fessedly  Conservative  and  Lous-Philippeist 
print,  “  La  Presse,”  conducted  by  the  sur¬ 
vivor  in  the  unhappy  dispute  which  sacrifi¬ 
ced  the  life  of  Armand  Carrel.  Even  the 
“  National,”  which  the  other  day  commenc¬ 
ed  one  of  its  murky  pieces  of  declamation, 
by  stating  that  it  designedly  preached 
Hatred  of  England,  is  not  more  hostile  to 
us  than  is  this  paltry  receptacle  of  chateau 
gossip.  The  one,  to  be  sure,  is  vehement, 
as  becomes  a  war-breathing  republican  ;  the 
other,  captious  and  carping,  as  the  mouth¬ 
piece  of  a  bas  bleu  coterie^  which  fancies  it 
is  cutting,  when  merely  spiteful,  and  dreams 
of  being  wise  and  learned  while  erudite 
only  in  the  small  talk  of  effete  diplomatists  : 
of  such  diplomatists  as  would,  like  M.  de 
Salvandy,  make  the  fates  of  nations  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  way  in  which  a  successful 
soldier,  and  the  representative  of  the 
Throne  of  the  Barricades,  should  grimace 
antiquated  etiquette ! 

We  have  thus  shown,  and  that  from  no 
partial  source,  that  Death  and  Hatred  to 
England  is  almost  universally  the  doctrine 
of  the  Paris  Press.  The  date  of  several 
months  assigned  by  the  “  Debats,”  relates 
to  the  subject  upon  which  that  hatred  ma¬ 
nifests  itself.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  to  be 
dated  from  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of 
July.  We  do  not  stop  to  examine  that  act. 
The  justification  of  its  manner  depends 
upon  the  charge  against  M.  Thiers  of  seek¬ 
ing  delay  with  the  view  of  juggling  the 
question,  which  he  was  pledged  to  settle 
only  in  conjunction  with  the  other  Powers. 
His  dealing  with  the  Press  is  what  we  have 
to  do  w’ith,  and  with  that  alone.  We  will 
now  go  back  a  little,  the  better  to  under¬ 
stand  this. 


When  in  Februar}’’,  1840,  M.  Thiers  ac¬ 
cepted  the  task  of  forming  an  administra¬ 
tion,  he  plainly  thought  that  he  could  rule 
the  country  through  the  Press.  Tlic  posi¬ 
tion  of  parties  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
was  at  that  time  such,  that,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  a  majority  existed  for  no  one  j 
and,  except  under  the  pressure  of  some  par¬ 
amount  alarm,  such  is  perhaps  the  ordina¬ 
ry  state  of  that  body.  So  conscious  are 
parties  themselves  of  the  fact,  that  when¬ 
ever  an  emeute  takes  place,  or  the  Police 
efTect  the  arrests  of  suspected  individuals, 
the  whisper  runs  that  the  authorities  them¬ 
selves  have  artfuFy  set  plots  in  motion  in 
order  to  alarm  the  ueputies,  and  so  paralyze 
opposition.  Nay,  it  is  said  to  be  a  part  of 
state  policy  to  stir  the  national  guards, 
composed  chieffy  of  tradesmen  and  shop¬ 
keepers,  with  a  slight  vibration  :  the  rum¬ 
blings  of  an  earthquake  :  enough  to  make 
them  shoulder  their  guns,  fling  ofT  their 
torpor,  and  persuade  themselves  that  they 
alone  stand  between,  not  the  throne  and  re¬ 
publicanism,  butshopocracy  and  the  plunder 
of  boutiques.  Whether  these  surmises 
j  be  merely  the  capricious  inventions  of  lively 
but  dissatisfied  spirits;  or,  whether,  from 
the  strange  coincidence  of  attentats  just  oc¬ 
curring,  as  they  usually  have  done,  on  the 
eve  of  the  opening  of  the  Chambers,  and  in 
time  to  afford  a  graceful  gloom  to  the  royal 
speech,  suspicions  are  suggested  ;  certain 
it  is,  that  M.  Thiers  was  not  long  in  office 
before  he  raised  a  storm  over  the  heads  of 
the  deputies,  which  soon  made  them  sit  loo 
close  together  for  division.  The  Journals 
supplied  the  wind  wdth  which  this  potent 
jEoIus  clouded  the  political  horizon.  The 
bland  opening  of  the  ministerial  career  did 
not  even  reveal  that  little  cloud,  small  as 
your  hand,  which  portends  the  hurricane. 
He  humbly  proclaimed  himself  a  peace¬ 
maker;  told  the  deputies  that  he  had  not 
the  majority ;  assured  them  that  he  came 
to  seek  a  majority  ;  and  w’ith  “  bated  breath 
and  whispering  humbleness”  looked  for  a 
trial.  For  a  long  time  he  coquetted  with 
the  Right,  and  with  the  Left.  How  happy 
could  he  he  with  either!  But  while  he 
threw  out  obscure  hints  of  favor  to  the 
Parti-Mole,  and  then  to  the  Parti-Odillon- 
Barrot,  he  employed  himself  actively  in 
erecting  the  materials  of  a  pressure  from 
without,  sufficiently  strong,  by  rendering 
him  Vhomme  ntcessaire  (again  to  use  his 
own  phrase)  to  place  both  betw^een  his  legs, 
he  holding  the  reins.  And  then.  Behold 
how  he  should  make  them  scamper  round 
the  Chamber,  to  the  delight  of  the  gallery 
I  folk,  and  the  country  at  large  ! 
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In  looking  back  to  this  period,  it  is 
strange  to  find  how  M.  Thiers,  within  the 
space  of  a  few  months,  from  having  almost 
as  little  help  from  the  Newspapers  as  M. 
Guizot  has  at  present  (and  that  is  sufficient¬ 
ly  scanty  in  all  conscience),  contrived  to 
command  their  almost  undivided  support. 
We  do  not  say  that  he  corrupted  the  French 
Press  by  bribing  it  with  money  ;  but  he 
flattered,  seduced,  and  bamboozled  it.  To 
some  of  his  means,  M.  Leon  Faucher  has 
already  aflforded  us  a  clue.  We  are  going 
to  exhibit  others.  While  we  acknowledge 
frankly  that  we  acquit  literary  men  in  the 
Public  Press  of  France  of  the  contamination 
of  the  bribe,  we  have  good  evidence  that 
the  scruples  of  the  ministers  would  not 
have  saved  these  men  from  the  insult  of  an 
offer.  The  circumstances  connected  with  | 
the  disappearance  from  the  field  of  the 
“Journal  de  Paris”  afford  this  evidence: 
circumstances  curious  in  themselves,  and 
worthy  of  being  better  known. 

Long  after  the  Journals  in  opposition  had 
slackened  their  fire,  a  battery  was  kept  up 
from  this  print :  professedly  of  the  Mole 
party.  But  to  the  surprise  of  the  public, 
the  “Journal”  disappeared  one  morning: 
taking  that  kind  of  laconic  and  unceremo¬ 
nious  leave  which  a  retiring  newspaper, 
with  nothing  better  to  offer,  presents  when 
it  announces  to  its  subscribers  that  “  hence¬ 
forth  it  merges  in,  &c.”  and  prays  the 
transfer  of  future  subscriptions  to  its  most 
deserving  successor. 

The  “  Journal  de  Paris”  disappearing  in 
its  chariot  of  fire,  left  its  mantle  to  the 
“  Commerce.”  Some  time  after  the  then 
minister  of  Public  Instruction,  M.  Cousin, 
was  significantly  asked,  what  business  such 
a  gentleman,  naming  the  editor  of  the  late 
“  Journal  de  Paris,”  had  to  do  in  calling 
upon  him  the  minister.  To  which  the  min¬ 
ister  gave  the  unsatisfactory  reply,  that  as 
the  gentleman  in  question,  having  abandon¬ 
ed  politics,  was  desirous  of  going  to  the  co¬ 
lonies  for  the  purpose  of  study,  he  had 
called  upon  him  for  a  passport,  as  well  as 
for  some  pecuniary  assistance,  which  was 
accorded.  Et  voild  tout.  The  pecuniary 
assistance  coinciaed  so  awkwardly  with  the 
abandonment  of  politics,  that  the  affair  be¬ 
came  a  subject  of  comment  for  a  time,  and 
was  then  in  a  fair  way  to  be  forgotten. 
Unfortunately  for  the  reputation  of  all  par¬ 
ties  concerned,  however,  when  the  Budget 
came  to  be  discussed  in  the  ensuing  session, 
an  item  appeared  attached  to  the  name  of 
this  gentleman,  who  had  proved  his  devo¬ 
tion  to  Literature  by  the  abandonment  of 
Journalism  j  and  the  item  purported  to  be 
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on  account  of  a  political  mission.  Now 
this  mission  turned  out  the  most  curious 
part  of  the  affair.  Our  readers  are  aware 
that  the  colonies  send  representatives  to 
the  Chambers,  and  the  mission  with  which 
the  ci-devant  editor  was  charged,  was  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  return  of  a  certain 
friend  of  the  government.  At  this  time  the 
advocates  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  cal¬ 
culating  upon  the  support  of  a  liberal  go¬ 
vernment,  had  become  extremely  active  ; 
and  in  order  to  satisfy  their  demands,  a 
commission,  with  the  Due  de  Broglie  at  its 
head,  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  best 
method  of  effecting  emancipation.  The 
government  by  that  act  allowed  it  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  that  they  were  opposed  to  slavery, 
and  only  desirous  of  arriving  at  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  prudent  means  for  its  abolition. 
But  what  covers,  with  suspicion,  the  whole 
story  with  which  we  are  entertaining  our 
readers  is,  that  the  ground  which  the  ex¬ 
editor  of  the  “Journal  de  Paris”  was  in¬ 
structed  to  put  forward  in  his  advocacy  of 
the  pretensions  of  the  government  candi¬ 
date  to  the  representation  of  Guadaloupe, 
was  The  hostility  of  that  candidate  to  jYegro 
Emancipation^  as  proved  by  an  essay  against 
emancipation  written  by  him,  and  published 
in  a  government  magazine  called  the 
“  Revue  de  Paris.”  Thus,  while  upon  this 
particular  question  of  negro  emancipation, 
M.  Thiers  was  playing  the  liberal  at  home, 
he  had  his  agent  at  work  in  the  same  in¬ 
stant  with  the  planters  abroad,  appealing  to 
the  evidence  of  a  periodical  in  the  interest 
of  his  government  in  proof  of  his  hostility 
to  that  question  !  that  agent  being  an  enemy 
bought  off,  and,  so  soon  as  bought,  spiked, 
that  he  might  not  have  the  means  of  any 
further  damaging  his  master. 

In  the  same  spirit  the  game  went  on. 
While  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  awaited  one  ed¬ 
itor,  and  a  mission  to  the  colonies  another, 
an  evening  journal,  the  “Messager,”  was 
bought  up,  under  the  pretext  that  an  eve¬ 
ning  organ  was  required  by  the  government 
for  the  reception  of  official  communications, 
the  “Moniteur”  not  being  sufficiently  ample 
for  such  purpose.  The  real  truth  was,  that 
it  had  become  important  to  a  minister  who 
meant  to  govern  by  the  Press,  to  secure  un¬ 
der  his  direct  control  some  evening  paper  of 
considerable  influence,  and  to  add  to  that 
influence  by  the  reputation  of  access  to  early 
information.  The  evening  papers  in  Paris 
are  not  published  before  eight  o’clock:  gen¬ 
erally  later.  One  alone  possessed  the  im¬ 
portant  privilege  of  being  sold  in  the  thea¬ 
tres,  the  “  Moniteur  Parisien.”  At  the  same 
time  with  the  “Messager”  this  too  was  se- 
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cured;  and  between  it  and  the  “Messager” 
was  divided  the  monopoly.  How  important 
a  monopoly,  Englishmen  can  hardly  know! 
Between  the  performance  of  the  first  and 
second  pieces  at  all  the  Paris  theatres,  the 
Newspaper  is  looked  for:  in  the  interval 
when  the  salU  requires  some  means  of  dis¬ 
traction  it  comes  in:  it  fills  up  the  vacuum, 
which  in  English  theatres  is  supplied  by  a 
comic  song,  or  a  pas  de  deux.  Then  one 
exciting  line  falls  like  a  spark  upon  French 
enthusiasm:  and  for  excitements  who  so 
ready  as  M.  Thiers!  How  the  falsely-con¬ 
cocted  telegraphic  announcementthat  “  Bey- 
rout  had  to  be  bombarded  nine  days,”  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  fact  that  “  Ibrahim  Pacha  was 
prepared  with  sixty  thousand  men  to  drive 
the  English  into  the  sea” — how  that  intelli¬ 
gence,  in  the  so  lately  become  official  “Mes- 
sager,”  tumbled  into  the  parterre  of  the  Ope¬ 
ra!  blazed  into  stalle  and  loges  of  the  Thea¬ 
tre  Francais!  and  awoke  the  thunders  of  the 
galleries  of  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  the  Ambi- 
gu,  and  Franconi’s !  Then  was  death  and 
hatred  to  the  English  at  its  height,  Thiers 
in  his  glory,  and  the  Press  supreme.  Audi¬ 
ences  sung  and  shouted  the  Marseillaise 
with  the  air  of  a  man  out  of  humor,  who 
with  his  hands  in  his  breeches-pocket  whis¬ 
tles  a  tune.  When  Audiencesbecame  hoarse, 
the  Orchestra  continued  en  avant  marchons^ 
while  the  Actors  suspended  the  dialogue  for 
“  Victory  or  Death.”  And  next  morning  the 
grave  “  Constitutionnel”  would  call  all  this 
the  wholesome  expression  of  public  feeling! 

If  M.  Thiers  really  intended  War  at  this 
time,  he  took  a  strange  method  of  carrying 
out  his  intention.  Instead  of  secrecy  on  the 
part  of  the  cabinet,  all  was  publicity.  Not 
a  sentiment  was  uttered  ;  not  a  speech  made ; 
not  a  resolution  adopted,  modified,  or  aban¬ 
doned  ;  but  all  was  regularly  delivered  to  the 
public  by  the  “Constitutionnel,”  “Courier 
Franqais,”  and  “Siecle,”  of  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  Before  it  was  thoroughly  known  that 
in  addition  to  the  first-named  paper,  of  which 
M.  Thiers  was  part  owner  and  complete  dic¬ 
tator,  the  journal  of  M.  Leon  Faucher  and 
the  organ  of  Odillon  Barrot  had  been  won 
over,  the  announcement  of  the  same  fact  in 
the  three  together  used  to  be  regarded  as 
confirmation  from  different  sources.  Of  the 
position  in  which  these  journalists  had  thus 
placed  themselves,  we  do  not  wish  to  speak 
with  undue  harshness.  We  can  easily  fancy 
three  editors  each  equally  anxious  to  con¬ 
vey  to  the  public  his  intimacy  wMth  the 
views  of  the  government.  We  do  not  even 
question  the  power  of  an  able  editor  to  give 
sound  political  advice  to  the  wisest  of  min¬ 
isters.  But  a  man,  no  matter  how  clever  or 
VoL.  II.  No.  I.  4 


respectable,  ought  not  to  be  placed  in  an  in¬ 
compatible  situation.  An  editor  wholly  ir¬ 
responsible,  and  whose  interest  it  is  to  tell 
that  which  it  is  the  duty  of  a  responsible 
minister  to  conceal,  is  the  last  man  to  be 
intrusted  with  state  secrets.  And  it  follows 
that  if  a  number  of  editors,  rivals  in  their 
own  department,*  be  put  upon  a  par  in  infor¬ 
mation,  the  keeping  of  secrets  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  must  be  next  to  impossible.  Be¬ 
sides,  to  tell  a  man,  who  is  the  servant  of 
the  public  upon  the  absolute  condition  of 
providing  the  public  with  early  information, 
— to  tell  him  a  piece  of  news,  implies  upon 
the  part  of  the  member  of  the  government 
communicating  it,  that  he  wishes  it  to  be 
made  known.  But  the  false  position  on  both 
sides  could  not  be  concealed.  While  the 
editors  of  the  papers  were  to  appearance  so 
highly  honored,  some  were  secretly  made 
dupes.  There  were  times  when  it  was  deem¬ 
ed  prudent  to  deceive  the  public  as  to  what 
was  passing,  and  the  means  were  at  hand 
for  doing  so.  It  was  only  necessary  to  palm 
i  an  untruth  upon  the  Journalists,  and  the  Peo¬ 
ple  were  deceived.  This  ought  to  satisfy 
journalists  themselves,  that  if  they  mean  to 
serve  the  public  faithfully,  they  ought  not  to 
link  themselves  too  closely  with  any  govern¬ 
ment,  but  maintain  a  watchful,  jealous,  inde¬ 
pendent,  honorable  guardianship  over  all. 

With  no  such  wise  ambition,  however, 
had  M.  Thiers  to  contend.  His  difficulties 
were  few,  and  easily  overstepped,  and  the 
result  we  thus  far  see.  The  daily  press  of 
France  was  at  this  point  of  time  almost 
solely  in  his  command.  The  “  Constitu¬ 
tionnel,”  in  w’hich  he  possesses  shares,  and 
over  which  he  holds  complete  control,  was 
looked  upon  as  his  immediate  organ  ;  the 
“Courier  Franqais,”  as  we  have  already 
seen,  w'as  invited  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet ; 
and  as  M.  Odillon  Barrot  was  good  enough 
to  postpone  electoral  reform  until  liberty 
should  have  been  secured  by  the  proposed 
Fortifications  of  Paris,  the  “  Siecle,”  which 
is  his  organ,  made  itself  Thiers’s  speaking- 
trumpet  to  the  ears  of  its  40,000  subscribers. 
The  “Journal  des  Debats,”  having  those 
aforesaid  Fortifications  in  view  as  its  light¬ 
house  through  the  storm,  rode  gallantly 
over  the  breakers,  freely  giving  M.  Thiers 
the  helm,  until,  arriving  nearer  its  desired 
port,  a  royal  pilot  should  be  signalled  to 
leap  on  board,  and  dispossess  him.  The 
“National,”  delighted  at  the  prospect  of 
war,  brought  up  the  republicans;  and  the 
“  Commerce”  headed  the  Bonapartists,  un¬ 
til,  the  delusion  over,  it  drew  off  its  battal¬ 
ions,  muttering  against  its  deceiver.  The 
Legitimist  Journals,  indeed,  sneered  at  such 
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bourgeois  chivalry,  and  the  “  Presse”  post¬ 
poned  the  conflict  until  Mole  should  be 
called  to  the  command  vice,  Thiers  cashier¬ 
ed  :  but  with  these  exceptions,  what  a  pha¬ 
lanx  of  Louis-Philippeists,  Barrotiies,  Re¬ 
publicans,  Bonapartists,  now  rallied  around 
the  main  division  of  the  Centre  Gauche  ! 

Yet  even  here  AI.  Thiers  was  not  content 
to  stop.  Absolute  master  of  all  the  light 
fieldpieces  of  the  daily  press,  he  proceeded 
to  capture  the  heavy  artillery  of  the  only 
two  periodicals  of  importance,  the  “  Revue 
de  Paris,”  and  the  “  Revue  des  deux 
Mondes.”  To  the  first,  a  weekly  magazine, 
we  have  already  alluded  as  the  one  in  which 
the  candidate  for  the  representation  of 
Guadalpupe  upon  pro-slavery  and  liberal 
government  principles,  w’rote  himself  into 
the  good  graces  of  the  planters  abroad,  and 
the  anti-slavery  men  at  home.  But  the 
“  Revue  des  deux  Alondes”  is  the  great  gun 
of  French  periodical  literature.  It  is  their 
“Edinburgh,”  “Quarterly,”  and  “Foreign 
Quarterly”  combined.  With  nearly  as 
many  articles,  and  as  much  matter,  as  any 
one  of  these  Reviews,  it  appears  once  a  fort¬ 
night.  This  important  periodical  owed  its 
existence  chiefly  to  Count  Alole,  and  for  a 
considerable  period  received  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  first  literary  men  of  the  day. — 
Indeed  to  name  its  former  contributors 
wmuld  be  to  set  down  every  distinguished 
name  in  modern  French  literature.  And 
now,  for  the  first  time,  upon  the  breaking 
out  of  the  w'ar-cry  this  periodical  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  politics  of  the  day : 
w'armly  espousing  the  part  of  AI.  Thiers. — 
The  proprietor  of  the  “Revue”  being  also 
patentee  of  the  Theatre  Francjais  (to  give 
him  a  title  most  intelligible  to  the  English 
reader),  and  in  this  latter  capacity  receiving 
a  large  subvention,  the  amount  of  which, 
although  voted  by  the  Chamber,  depends 
upon  the  w  ill  of  the  minister,  it  was  at  first 
supposed  that  either  direct  menace,  or  a 
lively  sense  of  benefits  to  come,  had  much 
to  do  with  a  sudden  metamorphosis  of  a  lit¬ 
erary  miscellany  of  a  grave  character  into 
a  sharp  political  controversialist.  But  w'hen 
it  was  ascertained,  that  the  political  “Chro- 
nique”  was  placed  under  the  direction  of 
the  count  Rossi,  a  Swiss  born  but  a  natural¬ 
ized  Frenchman,  owing  the  honor  of  the 
peerage  to  Louis  Philippe,  w  ith  whom  lie 
w'as  a  w’ell-know'n  favorite,  the  public  saw 
in  this  circumstance,  taken  in  connection 
too  with  the  war-tone  of  the  “  Debats,”  that 
the  conduct  of  AI.  Thiers  had  the  hearty 
support  of  the  Chateau.  Hence,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  peaceful  disposition  of  the 
king,  the  minister  seemed  to  have  carried 


his  purpose,  and  war  was  believed  to  be  im¬ 
minent. 

Yes,  nothing  less  than  War.  The  under¬ 
stood  bargain  between  AI.  Thiers  and  the 
Press  appears  to  have  been,  that  in  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  honor  of  giving  law,  at  least 
in  appearance,  to  the  ministry,  the  journals 
should  place  at  their  control  the  passions  of 
the  country.  From  the  cabinet  board  the 
three  allied  leaders,  “  Constitutionnel,” 
“  Courier  Franqais,”  and  “Siecle,”  having 
received  the  word  of  order,  set  forw’ard, 
match  in  hand,  to  fire  the  train.  France 
was  told  she  w'as  insulted,  that  she  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  slap  on  the  right  cheek,  and,  as 
nations  cannot,  like  individuals  (how'  this 
last  analogy  is  hackneyed!),  turn  the  other 
in  a  Christian  spirit,  she  was  bound  to  go  to 
War,  and  to  War  she  should  go.  Ihere 
was  in  this  proceeding  at  least  some  defer¬ 
ence  showm  to  the  spirit  of  the  age :  some 
acknowledgment  that  the  time  had  gone  by 
w  hen  a  minister  to  keep  himself  in  place  had 
only  to  move  an  army  :  but  there  its  virtue 
ended.  AI.  Thiers  thought  that  to  bring 
the  people  after  him,  he  had  only  to  catch  a 
few  popular  journals,  hang  bells  around 
their  necks,  make  them  advance  (en  avant 
marchons)j  and  that  as  a  matter  of  course 
the  whole  flock  w’ould  follow.  Tiresome 
and  sickening  would  it  be  to  wade  through 
the  mass  of  raving-mad  nonsense,  flung  out 
like  garbage  every  morning  for  the  masses 
to  batten  on,  and  then  eject,  half-digested, 
upon  the  Boulevards  and  in  the  Theatres. — 
Even  the  soldiers  became  intoxicated  by  the 
reeking  spirit  wdth  w'hich  the  atmosphere 
was  charged.  Detachments,  going  to  re¬ 
lieve  guard,  kept  time  to  the  Marseillaise. 
One  morning,  the  late  lamented  Due  d’Or- 
leans  review'ed  five  regiments  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars.  After  various  evolutions  the 
troops  w'ere  ordered  to  put  their  arms  en 
faisseau^  when,  having  done  so,  they  shout¬ 
ed  w’ith  one  accord  the  Alarseillaise.  The 
Prince  Royal  was  taken  by  surprise,  and 
very  likely  thought  the  spirit  was  not  to  be 
resisted. 

Nor  W’as  this  all.  While  the  Press  was 
raving,  and  Alobs  shouting,  and  English  re¬ 
sidents  receiving  insults,  Ordonnances  for 
the  levy  of  troops  boomed  ever  and  anon 
through  Paris.  This  looked  like  earnest. 
But  what  still  baffled  and  puzzled  the  Jour¬ 
nals  all  the  time,  was  the  apparent  neglect 
of  the  English  government  to  make  any  pre¬ 
paration  against  the  coming  storm,  and  the 
more  marked  silence  of  the  English  Press. 

Let  us  pause  to  pay  a  just  homage  to  the 
Newspaper  Literature  of  our  country.  Had 
the  London  Journals  at  that  time  allowed 
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themselves  to  be  betrayed  into  anger,  we 
know  not  what  could  have  prevented  a  burst 
of  irreconcilable  hostility  between  the  two 
countries.  The  silence  which  they  imposed 
upon  themselves  was  not  contemptuous  ;  for 
a  Great  Nation,  no  matter  how  it  may  be 
misled  for  a  time,  cannot  be  treated  with 
affected  scorn.  They  appeared  rather  to 
have  gravely  measured  the  responsibility 
wdiich  was  imposed  on  them,  and  to  have 
resolved  that  they  would  hold  themselves 
guiltless  of  the  crime  of  involving  their 
countrymen  in  strife.  Yet  if  in  France  the 
members  of  the  Press  be  held  in  so  high  an 
estimation,  that  their  honorable  calling  is 
the  avenue  to  the  highest  posts  of  states¬ 
manship,  there  is  in  England,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  upon  the  part  of  the  great  and  little 
aristocracy,  an  affected  contempt,  almost 
ludicrous,  for  those  from  whose  armory 
members  of  both  houses  take  their  stores 
of  argument  and  information.  Perhaps  it 
is  that  the  members  of  both  houses  feel 
piqued  that  they  are  obliged  to  deck  them¬ 
selves  in  second-hand  robes,  turned  and  re¬ 
arranged  for  holiday  display.  Perhaps  their 
anger  is  no  more  than  the  proverbial  ingra¬ 
titude  attendant  upon  obligation.  But  be  it 
as  it  may,  we  cannot  but  rejoice  that  we  are 
under  no  necessity  of  guarding  against  the 
dangerous  temptation  of  an  irresponsible 
seat  in  the  cabinet,  to  be  offered  to  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  ‘  Times’ or  Chronicle,’  ‘Globe’ 
or  ‘Standard.’  Not  that  we  doubt  the  abili¬ 
ties  of  the  gentlemen  in  question  for  the 
post,  but  that,  admiring  the  principle  of  di¬ 
vision  of  labor,  we  would  keep  each  in  his 
own  sphere,  perfecting  in  that  sphere  his 
own  capability,  and  inducing  him  to  make 
its  pleasurable,  honorable,  and  profitable 
exercise,  its  own  reward.  For  to  the  results 
of  a  different  kind  of  policy,  we  have  now 
to  ask  the  reader’s  attention.  Let  him  mark 
what  this  boasted  Public  Opinion  turned  out 
to  be,  by  the  affected  appeal  to  which  this 
Newspaper  Whirlwind  had  been  raised.  A 
new  and  potent  actor  steps  upon  the  scene. 

While  the  ministers  were  playing  the 
game  of  terror,  for  the  purpose  of  render¬ 
ing  the  Chamber  obedient  to  them  ;  while 
the  Journals  were  rioting  in  their  supposed 
influence  over  government  and  people,  and 
the  storms  of  passion  it  had  raised  ;  there 
was  one  individual  watching  all  parties,  con¬ 
trolling  all,  and  ready,  at  the  proper  mo¬ 
ment,  to  render  all  subservient  to  one  or 
two  little  projects  of  his  own.  Our  readers 
will  at  once  understand  that  we  refer  to 
Louis  Phillippe.  Suddenly,  with  marvellous 
indifference,  he  refused,  upon  the  very  eve 
of  the  opening  of  the  Chambers,  to  speak 


the  speech  set  down  for  him  ;  ns  suddenly 
his  ministers  resigned  ;  and  with  no  loss 
of  time  the  majority  that  had  supported, 
straightway  abandoned  them. 

Louis  Philippe,  with  the  sagacity  for 
which  he  is  so  remarkable,  had  some  time 
been  aware  that  the  Newspaper  Whirlwind 
had  raised  up,  not  an  irresistible  phalanx  of 
will,  but  mere  clouds  of  sand.  For  a  time, 
like  the  cautious  traveller  in  the  desert,  he 
threw  himself  upon  his  face,  and  allowed  it 
to  pass  over.  But  if  he  felt  no  terror,  it  was 
his  policy  to  act  fear.  The  fortifications  of 
Paris,  projected  by  M.  Thiers  in  his  warlike 
mood  as  a  base  for  the  operations  of  the 
coming  spring,  had,  like  all  the  warlike  me  a- 
sures  of  his  ministers,  received,  for  excel¬ 
lent  reasons,  the  royal  sanction.  When  the 
same  measure  had  some  years  before  been 
proposed  by  Marshal  Soult,  under  the  more 
rational  form  of  a  chain  of  Detached  Forts, 
the  Press,  then  in  possession  of  its  senses, 
rose  against  “  the  Bastilles,”  and  the  Press 
defeated  the  project  of  the  court.  We  may 
easily  understand  a  cool  governor  thus  rea¬ 
soning  thereon:  “  Oh  if  I  could  only  induce 
the  support  of  the  Press,  the  people  who 
have  no  public  meetings  and  no  other  voice, 
should  perforce  submit.”  But  how  do  that  1 
Why  by  the  old  means,  Fear.  Fear,  in  what 
shape  1  Why,  the  fear  of  Invasion.  How 
aptly  did  the  lonsr  wished  for  opportunity 
present  itself!  How  it  must  have  been 
hugged  with  joy’^,  proportioned  to  its  unex¬ 
pectedness  !  We  do  not  say  that  the  Jour¬ 
nals  feared  invasion  any  more  than  M.  Thiers 
or  the  king  himself:  but  they  lent  them¬ 
selves,  as  instruments  to  the  king  and  min¬ 
isters,  for  the  creation  of  terror,  and  be¬ 
trayed  the  people  into  that  apparent  tempo¬ 
rary  acquiescence,  w'hich,  if  left  to  their 
sober  reflection  and  good  sense,  they  never 
could  have  accorded.  France  can  only 
bring  Invasion  upon  herself. 

Thiers,  compelled  to  resign,  was  yet  al- 
low'ed  to  carry  off  w  ith  him  the  paternity  of 
this  measure.  He  could  well  be  spared  its 
glory,  and  all  of  it  was  conceded  by  the 
king.  The  Fortifications  of  Paris  w'ere  pro¬ 
posed  by  Thiers.  Marshal  Soult  denied 
their  utility,  and  called  for  the  old  Detached 
Forts;  but  the  Chamber,  though  not  fright¬ 
ened  to  the  w'hole  extent  of  M.  Thiers’s  cal¬ 
culations,  still  allowed  their  senses  to  be 
deluded  by  the  spectre  of  Invasion.  Thiers, 
the  Journals,  and  the  court  shouted  in  cho¬ 
rus  “  Invasion  the  chamber  echoed  it ;  it 
was  in  vain  that  Lamartine  spoke  the  best 
speech  he  ever  made,  and  that  Count  Mole 
treated  the  proposal  with  scorn  j  the  Cham¬ 
ber  w'ould  have  the  Bastilles:  ditch,  wall. 
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soldiers,  cannon  and  all.  Marshal  Soult 
bowed,  and  thanked  thetn  for  giving  more 
than  he  wanted,  said  the  “enceinte  contin- 
uce”  was  an  “  embarras  des  richesses and 
the  Court,  and  Thiers,  and  the  Journals 
were  happy ! 

The  Newspaper  Press  of  France,  then, 
are  to  be  thanked  for  the  Fortifications  of 
Paris:  the  only  deposit  left  from  the  angry 
storm  they  raised.  The  Fortifications  are 
the  work  of  the  whole  Press,  from  the 
“Journal  des  Debats”  to  the  “National.” 
The  “Presse,”  as  the  organ  of  Count  Mole, 
feebly  opposed  the  measure,  and  so,  out  of 
contempt  for  Thiers,  did  the  “  Commerce  ;” 
but  these  two  formed  the  only  exceptions. 
The  “  Journal  des  Debats,”  notoriously 
the  court  organ,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
company  with  Louis  Philippe’s  Count  Rossi, 
as  loud  in  encouraging  Thiers  in  the  first 
instance  as  the  “  Courier  Franqais”  or 
“  Siecle.”  By  that  influential  paper,  indeed. 
General  Bugeaud,  the  governor-general  of 
Algiers,  acknowledged  that  he  had  been 
misled  into  the  belief  that  France  had  really 
been  insulted,  and  must  wipe  off  the  stain  : 
and  he  afterwards  expressed  his  astonish¬ 
ment  at  the  little  ground  there  was  for  such 
an  assertion.  Named  one  of  a  commission 
to  prepare  the  address  in  reply  to  the  king’s 
speech,  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances 
attendant  upon  the  signature  of  the  treaty 
for  the  settlement  of  the  eastern  question, 
from  which  France  stood  self-excluded, 
became  part  of  his  duty  j  and  the  general 
soon  discovered,  and  publicly  expressed 
his  surprise  at,  the  slight  base  upon  which 
so  alarming  an  outcry  had  rested.  “  The 
‘Debats,’  no  doubt,  had  been  deceived.” 
But  the  “  Debats”  was  not  deceived :  its 
rd/e  had  been  to  deceive  others:  its  busi¬ 
ness  was  to  help  in  shifting  the  scenes,  and 
in  keeping  up  the  stunning  music  of  the 
pantomime,  until  the  grand  finale  was 
ready  :  and  then,  at  a  stroke  of  the  wand, 
away  went  the  Boulevards,  and  the  Mar¬ 
seillaise,  and  the  trickery  of  Clown,  and  the 
dupery  of  Pantaloon,  and  lo !  admist  the 
thunder  of  artillery  and  the  fall  of  liberty, 
Paris  surrounded  by^  Walls,  Forts,  and  sol¬ 
diers  !  The  people  asked  for  bread,  and 
they  received  a  stone  ! 

Mark  now  the  just  recoil.  The  prison 

WALLS  GROW  UP  RAPIDLY  AND  UNNOTICED  :  THE 
INFLUENCE  OF  THE  PRESS  DECLINED,  AND  IS 
DECLINING.  The  Press  promised  the  nation 
war,  and  peace  is  assured:  glory  and  con¬ 
quest,  and  they  find  Europe  armed  and 
prepared.  They  told  them  the  old  story  of 
people  everywhere  being  ready  with  out¬ 
stretched  arms  to  accept  Liberty  from 
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France  j  but  they  did  not  tell  them  that 
Liberty,  like  Charity,  should  begin  at  home, 
and  that  France,  having  once  before  been 
received  as  the  friend  of  Liberty,  while, 
imposing  heavier  chains  than  those  she 
had  stricken  off,  she  falsely  broke  her  word 
— the  delusion  was  not  again  to  be  repeated. 
Above  all,  they  did  not  see  one  fatal  effect 
of  all  their  ravings.  The  amour  fropTe  of 
the  French  Nation  has  been  irremediably 
hurt.  So  much  spirit  expended  for  nought ; 
so  much  enthusiasm  thrown  away ;  so 
much  preparation  fruitless  ;  so  many  threats, 
so  much  bragging,  passed  like  the  idle 
wind ;  all  these  things  make  France  look 
foolish  in  its  ow  n  eyes,  and  it  turns  upon  its 
deceiver  the  Press,  w'hile  the  Press  turns 
again  upon  England.  The  Press  told  the 
nation  it  w'as  insulted,  and  the  Press  told 
the  nation  a  falsehood,  which  being  found 
out,  it  is  distrusted.  We  believe  at  the 
same  time  that  the  nation  w'ould  willingly 
forget  all  that  is  passed,  and  apply  itself  to 
something  more  useful  than  the  mere  re¬ 
collection  of  its  having  been  deceived  j  but 
the  Press,  like  a  deceiver  found  out,  thinks 
it  can  only  gloss  over  its  misconduct  by 
bullying  on,  and  so  it  still  cries  every  day 
Haine  et  Mart  aux  Anglais. 

The  key  to  this  latter  conduct  is  to  be 
found  of  course  in  weak  Ihuman  nature. 
They  who  leave  the  path  of  rectitude,  from 
a  very  sense  of  shame  persist  in  the  same 
evil  course.  Bonaparte,  with  his  bad 
moral  sense,  attempted,  like  Machiavelli, 
to  erect  into  a  principle  an  evil  weakness, 
when  he  laid  it  down  that  persistence  in  a 
course  originally  bad  was  the  only  wray  to 
make  it  ultimately  right.  The  Journals 
only  act  upon  this  maxim  w'hen  they  follow 
up  their  senseless  cry.  They  hope  to  ren¬ 
der  it  so  familiar  to  the  nation,  as  that  at 
last  the  nation  will  receive  it  as  a  sound 
pregnant  w'ith  meaning.  Vain  hope!  It  is 
not  easy  to  re-kindle  national  ire  by  a  dull 
echo.  The  substance  of  alleged  wrong  has 
been  examined,  handled,  and  thrown  aw’ay 
I  as  unworthy  of  the  anger  it  had  caused. 
What  is  to  be  hoped  from  the  shadow  1 

But  if  the  Press  be  no  longer  potent  for 
evil,  it  can  stand  in  the  way  of  good.  It 
can  feed  a  constant  irritation.  It  can  create 
a  “  malaise  j”  not  amounting  to  malady,  but 
enough  to  render  uncomfortable  the  people 
disturbed  by  so  constant  a  visitor.  Could 
the  small,  teazing,  worrying  insults,  thrown 
every  day  at  the  English  people,  be  made 
to  provoke  a  return,  then  indeed  a  squab¬ 
ble  without  dignity  might  end  in  a  quarrel 
without  hope.  Half  the  rage  of  the  Press 
appears  to  arise  from  the  difficulty  of  ex- 
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torting  a  reply  from  its  imperturbable  rival. 
But  while  the  rage  is  harmless  here,  in 
France  the  constant  jarriug  produces,  as 
we  have  said,  a  certain  ill  effect.  It  has 
deranged,  for  example,  ‘some  of  the  best 
plans  of  the  government.  The  railways 
stand  still:  not  one  contractor  can  be 
found  to  bid  for  the  execution  of  any 
of  the  northern  railway  to  Belgium, 
contractors  say  they  are  ruined  by  the  con¬ 
tracts  undertaken  for  the  Fortifications.  In 
the  same  way  the  government  offered  large 
subventions  to  private  companies  to  under¬ 
take  the  carriage  of  the  mails  to  the  French 
West  Indian  colonies  and  to  the  United 
States ;  but  there  is  either  not  sufficient 
capital  or  sufficient  enterprise  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  government  must  take  the  risk 
upon  its  own  shoulders.  While  we  do  not 
deny  that  other  considerations  enter  largely 
into  the  causes  of  this  stagnation  of  public 
enterprise  (considerations  too  extensive  to 
be  examined  here),  we  may  still  fix  upon  the 
Press  a  reproach  from  which  it  cannot  es¬ 
cape  :  namely,  that  supposing  it  to  have 
had  good  intentions  towards  public  pros¬ 
perity,  it  has  certainly  diverted  all  these 
into  an  unprofitable  channel,  while  it  has  re¬ 
garded  the  dispositions  of  the  government 
with  sullen  apathy,  offered  no  suggestion, 
and  pointed  out  no  means  for  the  ameliora¬ 
tion  of  the  people’s  wants.  It  has  had  but 
one  nostrum:  War  with  England.  What 
benefit  this  wrought  to  the  nation,  is  be¬ 
held  in  the  Fortifications  of  Paris:  what 
other  result  it  has  brought  about,  remains 
to  be  witnessed  in  the  Degradation  of  the 
Press. 

This  next  division  of  our  subject  brings 
Guizot  more  prominently  on  the  stage, 
from  which  Thiers  had  for  a  time  retired. 

In  the  paraorraphs  which  we  quoted  from 
the"!  “Journal  des  Debats,”  we  find  it  stated 
that  the  agitation  raised  upon  the  right  of 
search  is  but  ten  months  old,  the  right  it¬ 
self  having  existed,  and  been  acted  upon, 
for  as  many  years.  This  right  of  search 
was  a  windfall  for  the  Journals.  A  merely 
general  allusion  to  its  history  will  serve  our 
purpose.  It  is  well  known  that  the  treaty 
of  1841  was  signed  by  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia,  upon  the  invitation  of  France  her¬ 
self.  No  sooner,  however,  was  it  announc¬ 
ed  from  the  throne,  that  these  powers  had 
afforded  their  adhesion,  than  suddenly  the 
scales  fell  from  the  eyes  of  the  Journalists, 
and  they  discovered  the  right  of  search  to 
be  but  a  hypocritical  pretext  upon  the  part 
of  England  for  destroying  the  commerce  of 
her  rival. 

But  then,  how  England,  who  exposed  her 
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own  trading  vessels,  at  least  twenty  times 
as  numerous,  to  the  inconvenience  of  the 
risk  of  search, — how  she  could  freely  ac¬ 
cept  such  hazard  if  fraught  with  inherent 
ruin  to  commerce,  was  an  enigma  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  the  standing  accusation 
of  a  deep,  although  inexplicable,  plan  for 
annihilating  all  rivality  upon  the  seas. 
Fortunately  an  avocat,  one  of  that  body 
for  whose  legislatorial  acumen  Napoleon 
professed  such  profound  homage,  was  at 
hand,  prepared  to  set  the  understandings 
of  party  in  harmony  with  its  passions. 

M.  Marie  presented  himself  before  one  of 
the  electoral  colleges  of  Paris  at  the  last 
election,  and  in  a  speech,  of  course  upon 
the  right  of  search,  and  nothing  but  the 
right  of  search,  put  the  following  case  : 

“  Suppose,”  he  said,  ‘‘  a  merchant-vessel  to 
be  about  to  sail  from  a  French  port,  at  the  same 
time  that  an  English  ship,  laden  with  similar 
produce,  is  about  to  sail  from  a  British  port. 
The  English  captain  is  informed  by  his  corres¬ 
pondent  that  a  rival  is  about  to  start,  and  that  i 
he  arrives  before  him  at  the  foreign  port  to  which 
both  are  bound,  the  cargo  of  whoever  comes  last 
shall  either  not  be  sold  at  all,  or  sold  at  one-half 
its  value.  The  English  captain,  acting  ujwn 
the  advice,  sets  sail,  and  drops  a  hint  to  the  Bri¬ 
tish  cruiser  that  he  meets  in  his  way.  The  latter 
looks  out  for  the  French  merchant-ship,  pretends 
to  mistake  her  for  a  slaver,  detains  her  on  suspi¬ 
cion  for  two  days,  and  then  sets  her  atliberiy.  But 
alas  !  upon  arriving  at  her  destination,  she  finds 
the  British  merchant-ship  has  been  there  two 
days  before  her,  and  has  had  lime  to  supply  the 
market,  and  the  F rench  merchant  is  ruined.” 

Now  this  farrago  of  ignorant  absurdity 
was  actually  thrust  down  the  throat  of  a 
body  of  Paris  electors  !  In  the  language  of 
the  “  National,”  to  whose  columns  the 
speech  was  confided,  its  illustration  of  the 
designs  of  Great  Britain  was  covered  with 
thunders  of  applause.  We  may  forgive  the 
Paris  electors,  not  one  of  whom,  perhaps, 
ever  saw  a  ship  in  his  life,  for  swallowing 
such  a  statement ;  but  of  what  stuff  can  the 
opposition  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  be 
composed  when  the  “  batonnier”  of  the  avo- 
cats,  with  w’hich  dignity  we  believe  M. 
Marie  to  be  invested,  could  be  found  capa¬ 
ble  of  uttering  trash  like  this  I  And  what 
must  be  the  extent  of  that  newspaper  infor¬ 
mation  which  could  adopt  it  1*  Whether 

♦  The  trash  has  been  more  recently  repeated  by 
the  paltry  “  Presse’’  i  propos  of  the  affair  of  Barce¬ 
lona.  After  stating,  falsely  of  course,  that  the  En¬ 
glish  journals  had  congratulated  their  readers  on 
the  defeat  and  disarming  of  Catalonia,  because 
nothing  could  now  prevent  the  treaty  of  commerce 
with  England  being  at  once  completed,  the  court 
print  proceeded  thus  :  “Ah  !  there  are  the  English 
for  you !  Behold  their  policy  in  all  its  ugliness  ! 
Let  them  talk  now  of  humanity  and  philanthropy! 
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the  blind  guides  of  the  people,  be  they  avo- 
cats  or  journalists,  were  themselves  ignor¬ 
ant  of  the  real  nature  of  the  question,  or 
whether  they  seized  hold  of  the  claptrap 
ingredient  which  composed  the  phrase 
“  right  of  search”  for  the  purpose  of  creat¬ 
ing  delusion,  certain  it  is  that  delusion  was 
circulated,  and  ignorance  deepened,  while 
through  the  spreading  darkness  phantom 
shapes  were  conjured  up,  enough  to  make 
the  hair  stand  on  end  at  the  designs  of 
“  perfidious  Albion.”  And  now  the  Press 
once  more  appeared  to  be  in  the  ascendant. 
The  ministry  of  Guizot  gave  way.  The  ses¬ 
sion  approached  its  close.  A  general  elec¬ 
tion  was  at  hand.  The  Ministry  appealed  to 
the  country  upon  the  good  achieved  through 
the  restoration  of  peace,  the  establishment 
of  order  in  the  finances,  their  efforts  in  favor 
of  material  good,  such  as  the  law  just  pass¬ 
ed  for  a  general  line  of  railways.  The  Press 
inscribed  upon  its  banner  “No  right  of 
search  !  No  submission  to  England  !” 

In  the  then  coming  struggle  there  was 
not  wanting  that  admixture  of  personal  re¬ 
sentment  which  gives  sharpness  and  earnest¬ 
ness  to  human  contests.  M.  Guizot’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  journals  had  been  as  opposite  to 
hat  of  M.  Thiers,  as  the  characters  of  the 
two  men  are  opposite  from  each  other. 
The  former  is  as  reserved  in  his  official  man¬ 
ner  as  the  latter  is  communicative.  The 
one,  thoughtful,  yet  not  cold,  revolves  within 
his  own  mind  the  measures  of  his  govern¬ 
ment,  there  allows  them  to  mature,  and  to 
disclose  themselves  only,  and  in  their  due 
order,  at  the  proper  time  and  season.  His 
hardy  self-reliance  stands  in  no  need  of 
counsellors,  nor  does  a  vain  desire  to  pro¬ 
duce  effect  prompt  him  to  send  forth  to  the 
public  a  sudden  and  startling  resolution,  to 
be  obliterated  by  another  more  dazzling  be¬ 
cause  more  unexpected.  To  such  a  man  as 
M.  Guizot,  a  set  of  quidnuncs  must  be  a- 
annoying  as  to  his  restless  predecessor  they 
were  necessary.  We  thus  find  M.  Guizot, 
upon  his  advent  to  power,  with  but  two 
direct  supporters,  the  “  Dcbals”  and  the 
“  Globe  :”  the  “  Debats,”  notwithstanding  its 

Humanity  for  them  is  only  an  instrument  of  com¬ 
merce.  Tliese  tender  and  generous  philanthropists, 
who  so  much  pity  negroes,  see  with  delight  torrents 
ol  blood  and  heaps  of  ruins  in  Catalonia.  Do  you 
know  why  ?  It  is  because,  on  the  negro  question, 
plnlanthropy  gives  them  the  right  of  search,  by 
which  means  they  spy  after  our  c«nnmerce,  anti 
harass  the  rivals  of  their  industry  :  while  in  the  lire 
of  Barcelona  their  inhumanity  and  savage  bar¬ 
barity  render  them  masters  of  the  trade  of  .Spain, 
securing  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  commerce 
80  long  desired,  and  which  they  think  they  shall 
pick  out  of  the  smoking  ruins  of  Barcelona  !  Yes. 
behold  the  philanthropy  of  England  !” 
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mighty  talent,  with  mpaired  influence  be¬ 
cause  of  its  tardy  opposition  to  the  war 
pranks  of  Thiers,  which,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  it  had  for  its  own  purposes  at  first 
encouraged  j  the  “Globe”  without  sufficient 
circulation,  notwithstanding  its  unquestion¬ 
able  ability,  to  make  its  support  tell  upon 
the  public  mind,  while  it  was  moreover  the 
organ  of  the  French  planters,  and  not  likely, 

I  therefore,  to  be  ardent  in  its  advocacy  of 
M.  Guizot’s  policy  upon  the  question  where 
strenuous  advocacy  was  most  needed.  If 
M.  Thiers’s  object  was  to  rule  the  country 
through  the  journalists,  that  of  M.  Guizot 
would  seem  to  have  been,  to  hold  his  place 
in  spite  of  them.  He  paid  them  no  court. 
Nay,  he  offered  them,  in  the  prosecution  of 
M.  Dupoty,  the  grossest  insult,  and  the 
greatest  outrage,  which  it  was  possible  to 
inflict  upon  so  distinguished  a  body  of  men. 

But  could  he  have  done  this  in  any  other 
state  of  things  than  this  we  have  described  1 
Could  he  have  done  it  if  the  Journalists  of 
France  had  remained  true  to  themselves  1 
Dared  lie  have  done  it,  and  afterwards  faced 
the  French  People  1 

One  of  the  bitterest  reproaches  urged 
against  AI.  Guizot  by  rational  men,  that 
which  carried  with  it  the  most  apparent 
truth,  has  been  this :  that  he,  who  has  writ¬ 
ten  so  much  upon  British  constitutional 
statesmen  and  British  constitutional  history, 
and  written  too  with  so  evident  an  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  maxims  and  principles  of  our 
law’s,  should  yet,  with  the  opportunity  afford¬ 
ed  him  of  carrying  these  maxims  and  prin¬ 
ciples  into  execution  in  his  own  country, 
w'here  their  application  is  so  much  wanted, 
guard  with  the  greatest  jealousy  against 
their  introduction,  and  violate  the  first  prin¬ 
ciples  of  justice  in  the  persons  of  political 
offenders.  In  another  and  different  spirit, 
AI.  Guizot’s  supposed  English  predilections 
have  also  afforded  his  less  rational  enemies, 
the  readiest,  most  convenient,  and  most 
constant  topic  against  him.  He  is,  forsooth, 
the  minister  de  Vcirangtr  ;  he  is  the  pe¬ 
dantic  Doctrinaire  who  would  force  upon 
the  uncongenial  soil  of  France  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  her  untiring  enemy;  he  would 
teach  a  love  of  England  as  the  pattern  of  all 
excellence,  and  Anglicise  his  countrymen. 
From  any  thing  like  this  latter  reproach,  he 
must  be  said,  in  the  matter  to  which  w’e  now 
advert, to  have  fairly  purged  himself.  It  could 
only  be  accepted,  from  one  whoso  swears 
by  Great  Britain,  as  the  avow’al  of  a  pain¬ 
fully  profound  conviction  of  the  unfitness 
of  France  for  the  blessings  of  British  free¬ 
dom.  In  a  word,  the  case  of  Dupoty  w’as 
a  most  horribly  revolting  case  of  justice  vio- 
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lated  in  its  first  and  most  sacred  principles. 
Let  us  pause  upon  it  a  moment. 

A  letter  is  found  in  the  open  public  box 
of  the  “Journal  du  Peuple,”  of  which  he 
is  editor,  addressed  to  him  by  a  man,  against 
whom  this  letter  is  made  the  evidence  of  a 
connexion  in  the  conspiracy  with  Quenisset 
to  assassinate  the  Due  d’Aumale  at  the  head 
of  his  regiment.  We  are  now  reasoning 
upon  facts  which  we  assume  to  be  known. 
The  letter  itself  was  a  piece  of  foolish  bom¬ 
bast,  written  by  a  republican  ;  and  whether 
it  had  reference  to  the  attempt  of  Quenisset, 
or  to  an  intended  demonstration  against  the 
young  duke  in  his  capacity  of  colonel,  to 
which  in  the  eyes  of  the  populace  he  had 
been  prematurely  promoted,  (and  which  de¬ 
monstration  had  perhaps  been  defeated  by 
this  very  attempt,)  does  not  distinctly 
appear.  On  that  letter,  however,  addressed 
to  the  editor  of  a  public  journal,  and  thrown 
into  his  public  letter-box,  M.  Dupoty  was 
charged  with  being  one  of  a  band  of  regi¬ 
cides  !  was  tried  and  was  condemned  by  the 
Chamber  of  Peers !  and  is  now  in  the  gloomy 
fortress  of  Saint  Michel,  where  he  must 
remain  until  the  term  of  five  years  be  ac¬ 
complished  ! 

The  attorney-general  based  his  accusa¬ 
tion  upon  what  he  called  moral  grounds. 
Admitting  that  there  was  no  direct  legal 
evidences  of  Dupoty’s  guilt,  he  contended 
that  the  Chamber  of  Peers  was  not  bound 
to  act  upon  ordinary  rules  of  evidence,  but 
that  if  MORALLY  convinced  of  a  prisoner’s 
guilt,  it  was  bound  to  convict  him  ! 

Of  a  doctrine  so  shocking  and  repulsive, 
what  can  be  saidl  There  never  was  so  in¬ 
famous  a  principle  advanced  as  that  of  moral 
conviction  in  a  court  of  justice.  No  prin¬ 
ciple  can  be  more  opposed  or  repugnant  to 
the  spirit  of  all  civilized  law,  which  ordains 
that  the  oath  of  a  jury  shall  be  to  try  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  evidence.  If  a  judge,  or 
jury,  or  court  of  peers,  be  allowed  to  act 
upon  moral  convictions,  no  man  is  safe. 
The  most  iniquitous  sentence  might  be 
sheltered  under  moral  conviction.  A  jury¬ 
man  might  close  his  ears  to  the  plainest 
evidence  ;  he  might,  if  so  disposed,  sleep 
through  a  whole  trial,  having  first  made  up 
his  mind  according  to  this  inward  light  set 
up  by  the  French  attorney-general  above  all 
evidence,  and  having  condemned  without 
hearing,  might  easily  satisfy  his  conscience 
that  he  had  been  morally  convinced  of  the 
prisoner’s  guilt.  A  judge  might  in  his 
charge  set  aside  all  evidence  upon  the  same 
ground.  What  in  fact  is  moral  conviction, 
but  a  substitute  for  positive  evidence.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  moral  conviction  is  the 


cloak  of  vulgar  prejudice.  We  could  sum¬ 
mon  five  hundred  bitter  theologians,  who 
would  give  you  their  moral  conviction  as  to 
the  eternal  condemnation  of  thousands, 
whom  they  would  name  by  name.  Moral 
conviction  filled  the  dungeons  of  the  Inqui¬ 
sition  with  victims,  and  fired  the  brand  of 
every  auto-da-fe  kindled  in  Spain,  in  France, 
or  in  England.  Moral  conviction  is  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  jealousy  and  suspicion  as  well  as  of 
prejudice;  while  justice  is  only  justice  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  understandings  of  men,  be¬ 
cause  she  weighs  that  which  is  tangible,  and 
thatalone.  Introduce  moral  conviction  once, 
and  the  prisoner  is  stripped  of  all  defence. 
He  can  only  meet  evidence  by  evidence. 
Moral  conviction  is  onesided.  The  moral 
convictions  of  prisoners  are  Avorth  nothing. 
The  attorney-general,  or  (let  us  give  him 
his  French  name,  while  discussing  French 
legal  practice)  the  “procureur  general”  may 
infuse  his  own  moral  conviction  into  the 
minds  of  judgestoo  indolent  or  incompetent 
to  scrutinize  testimony;  but  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  prisoner  durst  not  allude  to  his  own 
moral  conviction,  nor  dare  his  witnesses  do 
so.  In  common  parlance,  when  a  man  says 
he  is  morally  convinced  of  any  thing,  he  is 
understood  to  mean  very  strong  suspicion, 
but  only  suspicion.  Poor  Dupoty  is  there¬ 
fore  wasting  his  life  on  the  dreary  sea-girt 
rock  of  Saint  Michel,  because  the  “  procu¬ 
reur  general”  suspected  him  of  guilt  which 
he  could  not  prove,  and  was  artful  enough, 
or  able,  to  impose  his  suspicions  as  proof 
on  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  unaccustomed  to 
deal  with  the  subtleties  of  advocates! 

And  this  was  done  in  Paris  within  a  few 
months,  in  the  very  teeth  of  that  power 
which,  scarcely  twelve  years  since,  had  for 
offences  less  monstrous  hurled  a  king  from 
his  throne.  Here,  we  say,  was  the  open 
and  undisguised  announcement  of  the  De¬ 
gradation  of  the  Press  of  France.  Louis 
Philippe  might,  as  he  soon  after  did,  sup¬ 
press  another  journal  altogether :  the 
“  Temps,”  the  first  mover  of  the  July  Revo¬ 
lution  :  this  he  might  suppress,  without  a 
jury,  by  the  mere  decree  of  a  police  court: 
any  thing  might  be  done  when  this  Dupoty’s 
case  had  passed  without  a  murmur.  The 
poor  Journals,  indeed,  with  the  exception 
of  the  court  organs,  exclaimed  against  the 
legal  enormity,  but  they  were  not  supported 
by  the  public.  Public  confidence  had  de¬ 
serted  them.  What  a  contrast  between  the 
position  held  under  M.  Thiers,  and  that  of 
the  Guizot  rule!  Wide  as  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet  from  the  rock  of  Saint  Michel! 
And  the  administration  which  dared  to  do 
this,  advanced  with  as  little  fear  to  meet 
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the  country  in  a  general  election  j  encoun¬ 
tered  the  storm  of  unpopularity  raised  by 
the  Press  about  submission  to  England  and 
right  of  search  j  and  in  the  battle  fought  in 
the  electoral  colleges,  did  not  lose  one  unit 
of  its  parliamentary  majority  ! 

It  is  with  pain  that  we  adduce  evidence 
of  violated  law  and  justice  in  proof  of  the 
utter  want  of  sympathy  upon  the  part  of 
the  country  for  the  Press.  We  should  have 
been  glad  rather  to  have  rested  our  proof 
upon  the  abandonment,  by  the  majority  in 
the  new  Chambers,  of  him  who  had,  by 
means  of  overflattered  and  subservient 
Journalism,  stirred  up  the  passions  of  the 
country,  stopped  the  flow  of  its  prosperity, 
deranged  its  finances,  thrown  burdens  upon 
the  people,  sowed  the  seeds  of  bitter  ani¬ 
mosity,  and  revived  that  fatal  lust  of  con¬ 
quest,  of  which  two  invasions  ought  to 
have  cured  the  French.  To  that  proof  we 
should  have  yet  more  gladly  added  the 
solemn  confirmation  of  the  public  voice  in 
a  general  election.  But  to  be  obliged  to 
show  the  Press  trampled,  spat  upon,  and 
flung  into  a  regicide’s  goal :  while  the  coun¬ 
try —  accepting  M.  Hebert’s  doctrine  of 
moral  conviction  by  its  new  lease  of  power 
to  the  men  who  had  thus  outraged  it,  and 
outraged  law  besides — gave  evidence  of  its 
own  moral  belief  in  the  justice  of  such  treat¬ 
ment:  this  is  a  task  from  w’^hich  we  would 
have  willingly  refrained,  but  that  the  intem¬ 
perate  insults  otTered  every  day  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  people  oblige  us  to  show  that  the  quar¬ 
ter  from  which  such  insults  come,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  and  utterly  repudiated  by  the. French 
nation. 

Whilst  we  write,  is  there  any  evidence 
making  itself  apparent  that  these  journal¬ 
ists,  w’ho  must  now  be  conscious  of  error, 
are  in  the  least  disposed,  for  their  own  sake, 
or  for  the  sake  of  truth  or  justice,  to  redeem 
it  1  They  have  had  some  opportunities  of 
late  :  how'  have  they  welcomed  them  1 

With  the  bells  of  St.  Paul’s  and  the  Tow'- 
er  ringing  in  our  ears  for  victory  after  vic¬ 
tory  in  Aflghanistan,  w’on  upon  the  fields 
W’here  our  countrymen  had  been  treacher¬ 
ously  slaughtered  :  ringing  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  our  captive  heroic  countrywoman 
and  her  companions,  the  fruit  of  honorable 
triumph  :  ringing  thanks  for  peace  w  ith  Chi¬ 
na,  and  its  three  hundred  millions  brought 
w'ithin  the  pale  of  European  civilization : — 
we  confess  that  w’e  did  turn  to  our  cease¬ 
less  libellers,  in  the  hope  that  common  sym¬ 
pathy  with  high  deeds,  with  treachery  so 
justly  avenged,  with  strife  so  bravely  closed, 
would  have  procured  us  at  least  one  day’s 
cessation  of  causeless  hostility,  of  unpro- 
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voked  bitterness.  And  so  it  nearly,  very 
nearly,  did  :  for  on  the  first  day  of  the  arri¬ 
val  of  the  news,  only  half  our  successes 
w’ere  told  to  the  French  people,  and  that 
half  went  forth  with  the  attendant  comfort 
of  many  shrewd  doubts  of  its  truth.  Thus, 
and  thus  only,  had  we  one  day’s  respite  j 
and  even  this  had  one  exception. 

Upon  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  19th 
November,  the  “Messager”  new’spaper  con¬ 
tained  the  announcement  of  peace  with  Chi¬ 
na  and  its  conditions,  as  conveyed  by  the 
telegraph  from  Marseilles.  The  hour  of  its 
arrival  in  Paris  w'e  cannot  tell :  all  we  do 
know  is,  that  the  steamer  from  Alexandria 
with  the  glad  tidings  had  reached  the  for¬ 
mer  port  some  time  upon  the  previous 
Thursday.  But  the  “Messager”  was  as 
remarkable  for  what  it  did  not  contain  as 
for  that  w’hich  it  did  ;  for  the  three  senten¬ 
ces,  “  Cabool  taken  :  Ghuznee  destroyed  : 
the  Prisoners  restored w’ere  not  there. 
It  might  be  that  the  government,  knowing 
the  excitable  nature  of  the  journalists,  fear¬ 
ed  the  effect  of  a  double  shock,  but  certain¬ 
ly  all  that  was  known  in  Paris  upon  the  Sat¬ 
urday  evening,  was  the  conclusion  of  peace 
with  China  :  peace,  too,  notwithstanding  the 
“Debats”  had  satisfactorily  demonstrated  a 
short  w’eek  before  the  total  impossibility  of 
the  English  expedition  ever  succeeding,  and 
with  such  power  of  reasoning  that  its  bro¬ 
ther  journalists,  now'  recollecting  this,  re¬ 
fused,  on  this  memorable  Saturday  evening 
to  believe  the  telegraph  !  The  “  Courier 
Fran^ais”  and  others  dismissed  the  intelli¬ 
gence  w'ith  a  few  lines  of  doubt :  the  untir¬ 
ing  “National”  alone  disturbed  the  dull  re¬ 
pose  of  incredulity  with  the  following  thun¬ 
derclap  of  denunciation:  “All  Europe  will 
class  this  British  enterprise  among  the  most 
odious  passages  of  its  history  ;  and  this 
history,  the  w’orld  know’s,  is  defiled  with 
odious  precedents.”  That  being  all,  w’e 
think  that  w’e  may  fairly  say  that  w’e  w’ere 
allowed  nearly  one  whole  Sabbath-day’s 
truce  ! 

Hut  time  and  the  “Malle  Poste”  wait  no 
man’s  convenience,  and  spare  nobody’s  feel¬ 
ings,  and  the  following  Monday  brought 
complete  confirmation  of  this  Chinese  news 
in  the  despatches  of  the  general  command¬ 
ing.  Hardly,  however,  did  incredulity  en¬ 
tirely  give  way,  even  before  this.  The 
“Journal  des  Debats”  at  once  set  to  work 
to  criticise  the  despatches,  wdth  the  object 
of  showing — what  \  Why,  that  the  British 
were  the  first  to  ask  peace  from  the  Chine, 
and  not  the  Chinese  from  the  British  !  while 
its  readers  were  told  in  the  same  article,  in 
the  impressive  form  of  italics,  that  the  rati- 
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fication  of  the  Emperor  was  only  probable.*^  j 
We  can  forgive  incredulity  because  it  con¬ 
veys  an  undesigned  compliment.  That ' 
which  is  hard  to  believe  has  been  difficult 
to  accomplish.  And  a  more  direct  testi¬ 
mony  on  this  subject  has  been  grudgingly 
given :  grudgingly,  because  accompanied 
by  harsh  observations.  It  has  been  admit¬ 
ted  that  the  money  terms  imposed  upon  the 
Chinese,  being  limited  to  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  were  moderate.  The  “  Debats” 
upon  the  one  side,  and  the  “Courier  Fran- 
qais”  on  the  other,  admitted  the  modera¬ 
tion  ;  though  the  latter  journal  qualified  the 
admission  by  an  endeavor  to  show  that  we 
feared  to  be  othervvise.  “  Because,  during 
the  two  years  that  the  English  ships  were 
infesting  their  waters,  no  diminution  of  ha¬ 
tred  of  the  English  name  was  manifested. 
When  a  city  was  taken  nothing  was  found 
there  but  the  walls  of  the  houses,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  escaping  from  all  contact  with  the 
strangers.  The  conquerors  remained  iso¬ 
lated  without  point  d'appui^  without  provis¬ 
ions,  without  relations  of  any  kind  with  the 
conquered  nation  :  an  unoccupied  country 
lay  before  them :  and  unless  they  brought 
with  them  an  English  colony  to  till  the  soil, 
they  could  not  keep  it.”  According  to  this 
view  it  was  the  fear  of  starvation  which  in¬ 
culcated  the  necessity  of  moderation:  but 
the  moderation  admitted,  the  motive  is  of 
less  importance.  The  same  journal  went 
on  to  reward  our  “moderation”  by  a  little 
generosity  of  its  own.  It  kindly  pointed 
out  to  us  means  by  which  we  might  assure 
the  fruits  of  our  victory.  “They  have  only 
to  share  them  with  Europe,  and  the  Empe¬ 
ror  will  not  be  mad  enough  to  resist  the 
combination.”  The  “Courier”  was  too 
modest  to  say  “  share  them  with  us :”  yet 
without  fear  might  have  said  even  that. 
The  question  ignorantly  put  by  so  many 
French  papers  as  to  our  intentions  of  mo¬ 
nopolizing  China  may  be  answered  without 
“authority.”  The  ports  of  China  will  be 
thrown  open  to  European  civilization.  Let 
us  add,  that  no  art  which  envy,  hatred,  or 
malice  can  suggest,  will  avail  to  snatch  from 
England  the  glory  of  having  opened  this 
way  for  European  civilization  to  one-third 
of  the  human  race.  The  Paris  Journalists 
know  that :  they  wince  under  it :  they  can¬ 
not  help,  even  in  the  midst  of  their  slander, 
consciously  avowing  it.  Not  only  have  we 
found  admissions  of  moderation  qualified  in 
the  way  we  have  shown,  but  even  bursts  of 
admiration  strangely  associated  with  the 
rankest  abuse.  Take  the  “  Presse”  once 
more,  for  instance.  “  England,”  said  this 
journal,  “  so  far  from  having  a  right  to  ex¬ 


pect  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  this  war» 
ought  to  be  happy  that  she  has  not  had  to 
pay  a  penalty,  for  the  abominably  scanda¬ 
lous  example  she  has  given  to  the  world  of 
power  turned  to  the  support  of  the  most 
detestable  pretensions.”  These  vague  ex¬ 
pressions  were  afterwards  explained  in  a 
short  article,  wherein,  summing  up  the  quan¬ 
tities  of  treasure  found  and  plundered  by 
the  English  in  the  different  towns  seized, 
the  “Presse”  declared  its  incapability  of 
calculating  the  whole  amount  of  money  ob¬ 
tained  “between  ransoms  and  robbery.” 
We  do  not  stop  to  ask  where  the  “  Presse” 
found  proof  of  any  place  having  been  given 
up  to  plunder ;  we  content  ourselves  with 
remarking,  that  at  the  close  of  the  article 
from  which  we  have  thus  extracted  the  most 
moderate  passage,  we  find  these  exclama¬ 
tions:  “This  is  grand  and  magnificent  suc¬ 
cess  !  a  success  which  does  honor  to  the 


civilization  of  our  era!  above  all,  to  the  na¬ 
tion  which  has  torn  it  from  the  pusillanimity 
of  the  authorities  of  the  Celestial  Empire.” 

So  much  for  the  welcome  to  peace  with 
China  from  the  Press  of  France.  Into  the 


details  of  their  fiercer  and  more  reckless 


denunciations  of  the  victories  in  Affghanis- 
tan  we  do  not  mean  to  enter,  though  we 
have  something  to  say  of  the  spirit  which 
animated  these.  Had  we  to  deal,  indeed, 
with  opponents  who  calmly  weighed  and 
impartially  judged,  so  far  as  allowable  pre¬ 
possessions  will  admit  of  impartiality,  we 
would  have  stopped,  on  this  particular  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Aflghanistan  war,  to  reason  with 
them.  There  are  few  political  questions 
which  do  not  present  debatable  ground, even 
where  they  touch  not  the  passions  or  the 
prejudices  of  party.  But  dealing  with  a 
class  of  men  who  denunciate  by  wholesale, 
we  are  absolved  from  the  duty  of  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  lead  them  by  mild  remonstrance  or 
quiet  reasoning  into  right  views  and  just 
appreciations.  They  do  not  want  to  rea¬ 
son  :  they  do  not  wish  for  the  truth :  they 
shut  their  eyes,  they  stop  their  ears,  and 
they  only  open  their  mouths.  We  have  in 
these  circumstances  another  duty  to  per¬ 
form.  We  are  called  on  to  expose  the 
odiousness  of  the  intoxication  of  malice,  as 
a  lesson  to  the  sober  good  sense  of  mankind. 

In  this  place  we  refrain  from  offering  up¬ 
on  the  policy  of  Lord  Ellenborough  one 
word  of  praise  or  blame.  What  we  have 
to  do  with  here,  are  the  motives  of  conduct 
attributed  to  us  by  the  French  press.  They 
say,  then,  that  having  walked  over  AflTghan- 
istan,  scattering  hordes  and  armies  before 
us  like  chafT,  and  taking  fortresses  and 
cities  with  as  much  ease  as  if  we  had  only 
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to  Stretch  out  hands  for  them,  they  say  that 
we  abandon  our  conquest  from  fear  of  Rus¬ 
sia.  They  say,  that  had  we  remained  in 
the  country  the  Affghans  would  have  turned 
to  Russia,  and  that  we  feared  the  results  of 
such  alliance.  Ah!  Journalists  of  France  ! 
we  know  that  you  regard  us  as  a  nation  so 
“materiel,’’  so  self-seeking,  so  destitute  of 
principle,  of  honor,  of  feeling,  and  of  ima¬ 
gination,  that  you  cannot  allow  of  our  per¬ 
forming  one  generous  action.  We  know 
that  even  the  boon  of  twenty  millions  of 
pounds  cheerfully  bestowed,  as  the  price  of 
Negro  Emancipation  (a  boon  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  for  we  looked  “materiel”  losses 
boldly  in  the  face,  because  of  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  gains  to  an  ill-used  portion  of  the 
human  family), — we  know  that  you  attribu¬ 
ted  that  Christian  action  to  a  deep  piece  of 
Machiavellian  villainy.  You  said  over  and 
over  again,  that  our  object  was  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  black  revolution  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  to  be  propagated  and  sustained 
by  free  black  regiments  from  the  West-ln- 
dian  islands  !  Perhaps  you  applauded  this 
piece  of  sagacity  and  foresight,  and  only 
sneered  at  the  hypocritical  pretension  to 
philanthropy  with  which  we  endeavored  to] 
spread  a  sentimental  savor  of  perfumed 
charity  over  the  meditated  scheme  of  slaugh¬ 
ter  reserved  for  our  transatlantic  brethren. 
You  sneered,  in  short,  as  you  would  have 
sneered  at  a  governor-general’s  tears  over 
a  razzia  in  Algiers.  Now  we  can  forgive 
you  all  this,  because,  in  so  saying,  you  only 
judge  us  by  yourselves,  and  expose  your 
own  tendencies  and  character  ;  but,  as  you 
still  pretend  (falsely,  we  assert,  and  we  think 
we  have  here  proved)  that  you  represent  a 
gallant  people,  with  whom  cowardice  is  the 
most  contemptible  form  of  human  baseness, 
you  should  have  paused  even  in  your  career 
of  recklessness  before  you  accused  England 
of  cowardice.  An  eminent  publicist,  M. 
Dnvergier  de  Hauranne,  judged  better  when, 
in  a  late  number  of  the  “  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,”  written  before  the  peace  with 
China  was  announced,  he  declared  that  the 
undertaking  to  reduce  such  an  empire  with 
a  few  thousand  men,  was  the  hardiest,  and, 
if  siiccessfnl,  would  be  the  most  brilliant, 
achievement  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Speculate  if  you  please  upon  an  invasion 
from  Russia,  but  do  not  again  say  we  fear 
it.  You  accuse  us  of  fear  even  with  regard 
to  the  Gallo-Belgian  treaty!  We  read  the 
other  daj’^  an  article  in  your  “Courier  Fran- 
<jais,”  upon  a  fabulous  remonstrance  from 
the  Four  Great  Powers  against  the  proposi¬ 
tion  of  a  commercial  union  between  Bel¬ 
gium  and  France :  in  which  that  journal 
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threw  down  a  sort  of  challenge  to  any  one 
of  these  powers  to  fight  it  out  single-hand¬ 
ed  with  France,  and  stigmatized  their  attri¬ 
buted  joint  remonstrance  as  a  Idchete.  The 
whole  story  was  a  sheer  piece  of  invention, 
but  it  served  as  a  pretext  for  uncivil  lan¬ 
guage.  Such  language,  however,  is  very 
injurious  to  the  French  people  in  the  eyes 
of  other  nations.  The  people  of  Germany, 
like  the  people  of  England,  are  engaged  in 
developing  those  resources,  which,  blighted 
during  war,  spring  up  and  flourish  in  peace; 
and  if  their  governments  league  together 
for  peace,  the  government  of  France  is 
equally  invited  to  a  share  in  that  holy 
league.  Should  France,  on  the  other  hand, 
distaste  such  quiet,  and  instead,  as  this 
“Courier”  most  wrongly  and  impudently 
represents,  challenge  one  of  the  company 
to  a  match  in  the  Five  Courts,  it  would  not, 
let  us  again  assure  you.  Journalists  of 
France, — it  would  not  be  Fear  on  the  part 
of  the  others  that  might  possibly  make  them 
say,  “  My  good  bully,  you  must  leave  the 
room.” 

But  even  China  and  Affghanistan  have 
passed  away  with  other  topics  of  senseless 
hatred  seized  by  the  French  Newspapers, 
and  the  great  question  now  is  Barcelona. 
For  in  Barcelona  they  thought  they  had 
found  some  balm  for  the  wounds  of  our 
Eastern  Successes. 

A  revolt  takes  place  in  that  city,  to  which 
revolts  are  natural  as  bull-fights,  and  the 
Journalists  at  once,  in  its  very  beginning, 
shout  with  common  accord,  “  ’Tis  all  hatred 
of  England.”  Anon  the  demure  “  Debats,” 
the  disapprover  of  all  excesses  of  party  as 
highly  unjust  and  indecorous,  with  the  most 
candid  air  selects  passages  from  some  Cata¬ 
lonian  journal,  to  show  that  it  had  certainly 
been  an  apprehended  treaty  with  Great  Bri* 
tain  which  had  deluged  the  streets  of  Bar- 
celona  with  blood.  The  “Globe,”  in  the 
same  tone  announced  that  the  end  of  the 
insurrection  would  be  a  demand  for  the 
abrogation  of  all  commercial  treaties  with 

o 

England  :  the  same  journal,  now  one  of  the 
favored  organs  of  the  Guizot  ministry,  hav¬ 
ing  described  England,  a  few  days  before, 
as  a  hard  lender  imposing  on  Spain  usurious 
conditions.  The  “  Presse,”  as  usual,  revel¬ 
led  in  malignity  :  inventing  the  most  fool¬ 
ish  untruths  in  the  hope  of  inflaming  popu¬ 
lar  passions,  and  even  formally  announcing 
the  departure  of  a  British  fleet  from  Gibral¬ 
tar  to  Blockade  Barcelona.  The  silly  story 
indeed,  produced  not  the  slightest  efTect; 
for  the  “Debats,”  fearing  that  things  were 
possibly  taking  a  turn  somewhat  too  repub¬ 
lican,  suddenly  stopped  its  own  tales  of 
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Spanish  rising  against  British  influence, 
and  declared  the  connplete  untruth  of  the 
assertions  of  its  contemporaries. 

Since  this,  however,  matters  have  again 
taken  another  turn.  The  French  Consul  at 
Barcelona  is  gravely  and  openly  accused  of 
having  contributed  to  originate  and  foment 
the  insurrection  ;  the  French  government 
precipitately  and  passionately  adopts  every 
act  of  this  Consul,  by  rewarding  him  on  the 
instant  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  ;  the  French  Press  is  again  hounded 
to  its  work ;  and  its  cry  swells  up  once 
more,  stronger  at  the  close  than  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Barcelona  revolt,  “Hatred 
to  England.” 

But  the  French  People,  we  firmly  believe, 
are  this  time  on  their  guard  and  well  pre¬ 
pared.  By  this  time  they  know  their  Press 
pretty  well,  and  they  begin  to  know  their 
King.  We  may  venture,  we  think,  to  pre¬ 
dict  that  the  game  of  the  Fortifications  of 
Paris  will  be  played  with  less  success  in  its 
new  form  of  a  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Bourbon 
intervention  in  Spain.  The  newspapers  are 
again  astride  their  hobby,  ready  as  ever  to 
be  cheated,  but  with  none  of  the  old  power 
to  cheat.  The  “  Commerce”  may  charge  us 
with  the  unparalleled  atrocity  of  Barcelona 
in  a  “  state  of  siege,”  as  the  fresh  crime 
which  pollutes  the  history  of  the  sanguina¬ 
ry  and  sordid  policy  of  England  ;  but  it  is 
not  quite  forgotten,  either  in  Paris  or  in 
Lyons,  that  there  have  been  such  things  as 
“states  of  siege”  by  no  means  so  far  from 
home.^  The  “  Debats”  may  virtuously,  but 
very  harmlessly,  denounce  the  extra-legal 
severities  of  Espartero,  so  long  as  the  extra- 
legal  condemnation  of  Dupoty  continues  to 
be  freshly  remembered.  The  “Presse,”  in 
its  wild  bombastic  rage,  may  track  “  the 
blood  which  flows  at  Barcelona,”  flowing 
“  to  the  profit  of  English  cottons,”  and, 
manifest**  amidstthe  carnage  of  execution,” 
and  **  surrounded  by  the  light  of  the  bomb¬ 
shells  of  the  siege,”  may  descry  the  finger 
of  England:  but  that  Spectre  England  has 
already  played  her  part  in  nightmares  wild¬ 
er  than  these, and  with  what  practical  results 
the  French  people  know  too  well.  Could 
they  by  possibility  have  forgotten,  there 
w’as  a  journal  in  the  Barcelona  excitement 
which  took  care  to  refresh  their  memory. 
Be  in  good  heart,  citizens  of  Paris,  exclaim¬ 
ed  that  Journal  j  go  and  see  how  the  fortress 
of  Ivry  gets  on.  It  covers  more  than  three 
hundred  acres  ;  it  has  five  enormous  bas¬ 
tions  j  eaah  bastion  is  prepared  to  receive 
sixteen  pieces  of  artillery  ;  there  is  a  glo¬ 
rious  drawbridge,  and,  commanding  the  en¬ 
trance,  a  splendid  «rampart.  **  So  rapidly,” 


this  writer  added,  “  are  the  works  relating 
to  the  Detached  Forts  round  Paris  in  the 
course  of  execution,  that  at  this  moment, 
should  a  necessity  arise,  four  of  the  citadels 
which  surround  Paris  might  be  armed  and 
occupied.” 

Pleasant  prospect !  and  solely  the  work  of 
this  patriotic  Press.-  Already  we  seem  to 
hear  the  voice  of  Louis  Philippe  in  Paris, 
as  that  of  Napoleon  w’as  heard  in  the  De¬ 
sert:*  Citizens  !  From  these  Detached  Forts 
forty  thousand  soldiers  look  dowm  upon 
you  ! 

We  are  not  unfriendly  to  the  Press  of 
France.  Freely  we  admit  its  extraordinary 
talent :  with  bitterness,  when  we  look  to  its 
present  condition,  reflect  upon  the  enormous 
capability  for  good  it  has  of  late  so  utterly 
abused.  Fallen,  and  with  but  a  shadow  of 
its  former  influence,  w’e  now  believe  that 
Press  to  be.  We  have  showm,  also,  that  it 
has  merited  its  fall.  But  it  may  even  yet 
be  worth  its  wdule  to  consider,  that  if  it  be 
not  determined  upon  sinking  itself  deeper  in 
its  present  forlorn  and  pitiable  condition,  it 
will  cease  that  monotonous  din  of  which  the 
ear  of  this  country  is  weary,  and  apply  itself 
to  some  useful  w’ork.  Difficult  it  may  be 
to  retrace  its  steps,  but  it  is  not  impossible. 
The  field  is  ample  and  almost  untrodden. 
As  friends  w'e  would  suggest  to  them  as 
a  study,  the  Institutions  of  that  people 
against  whom  it  is  their  pleasure  to  rail. 
Are  you  not  ashamed.  Newspaper  Writers 
of  France,  that  after  two  revolutions  in  the 
name  of  Liberty,  there  is  no  security  for 
personal  freedom  in  your  country  1  You 
know  that  the  police  may  enter  the  house  of 
any  man,  and  if  he  be  from  home,  may  fright¬ 
en  his  wife  and  children,  break  open  his 
drawers,  and  seize  his  papers.  The  letter 
found  in  M.  Dupoty’s  box  has  shown  you 
what  use  may  be  made  of  papers  in  the 
hands  of  an  attorney-general,  who  deciphers 
their  meaning  through  moral  convictions. 
Nay  more,  it  has  again  and  again  most 
bitterly  occurred  to  you,  that  a  man  may 
upon  mere  surmise  be  thrown  into  gaol,  and 
there,  upon  no  better  grounds  than  Moral 
Conviction,  be  detained  until  the  pleasure  or 
convenience  of  the  authorities  allow  him  a 
trial ;  or  he  may,  at  the  end  of  a  month,  or 
a  year,  or  two  years,  be  dismissed  from  con¬ 
finement,  with  the  stain  of  the  prison  upon 
him,  broken  in  fortune  and  in  health,  and 

*  Before  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids.  “  Soldiers, 
from  tliese  Pyramids  forty  centuries  look  down  up¬ 
on  you  !”  The  parody  is  the  pleasant  suggestion 
of  the  “  Charivari,”  a  paper  that  it  has  not  come 
within  oiir  design  to  mention,  hut  always  full  of 
wit,  and  raiely  deficient  in  wisdom. 
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yet  no  satisfaction,  no  redress!  Would 
you  not,  O  Journalists,  be  better  employed 
in  agitating*  for  the  adoption  of  a  measure 
for  the  security  of  personal  freedom,  (M. 
Guizot  will  tell  you  about  our  English  ha- 
beaS'Corpus,)  than  in  rendering  yourselves 
worse  than  useless  by  your  folly,  and  so  de¬ 
priving  the  public  of  the  only  public  defend¬ 
er  left  to  it.  We  propose  but  one  glorious 
feature  of  liberty  to  you,  lest  we  might 
confound  you  with  too  much  light.  Here 
is  a  noble,  useful,  necessary  object,  for  the 
advocacy  of  which  the  country  would  thank 
you,  in  the  efforts  for  which  the  country 
would  sustain  you,  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
which  you  w’ould  once  more  take  your  le¬ 
gitimate  place  as  the  guides  and  guardians 
of  a  virtuous  public  necessity. 

If  the  Journalists  of  France  adopted  this 
counsel,  the  glory  \vould  be  all  their  own. 
The  popular  leaders  in  the  Chamber  show 
not  the  least  inclination  to  make  a  stand  for 
public  liberty.  Thiers  helped  to  pass  the 
September  laws  against  the  Press,  which 
made  him  what  he  is;  and  w'ithout  Odillon 
Barrot,  the  Bastilles  could  not  have  been 
carried.  We  hear  enough  of  soldiers  and 
sailors,  but  not  one  word  about  civil  institu¬ 
tions.  M.  Dufaure  and  M.  Passy  are  sepa¬ 
rated  from  M.  Guizot  only  by  so  many  sail 
of  the  line ;  they  have  not  a  word  to  offer 
for  the  electoral  franchise.  Here,  we  re¬ 
peat,  is  a  wide,  and  to  the  shame  of  the 
statesmen  and  legislators  of  France,  an 
untrodden  path.  To  the  Press  we  again  say, 
take  it,  occupy  it,  plant  it  with  fresh  and 
vigorous  Institutions  for  the  shelter  and  se¬ 
curity  of  the  People,  and  do  cease  to  play 
those  tricks  which  make  you  objects  of  pity 
to  your  neighbors. 

We  are  the  more  earnest  in  offering  this 
advice,  because  we  think  the  present  time 
most  favorable  for  an  experiment  in  favor  of 
Liberal  Institutions.  The  country  enjoys 
profound  internal  tranquillity  ;  but  the  coun¬ 
try  is  standing  still ;  and  an  ardent,  intelli¬ 
gent  and  accomplished  people,  will  not  con¬ 
sent  to  stagnate,  while  every  other  nation 
is,  if  not  in  progress,  at  least  in  a  state  of 
activity.  It  is  because  the  attention  of 
France  has  not  been  fixed  upon  practical 
reforms,  that  in  particular  fever  fits  she 
turns  to  foreign  war  as  the  sole  path  to  glory. 
It  was  the  hope  of  war,  deprived  of  the  fear 
of  invasion  by  the  Fortification  of  the  Capi¬ 
tal,  which  allowed  that  feudal  measure,  so 
full  of  danger  to  liberty,  to  be  passed  in  a 
moment  of  artificial  excitement.  Let  Louis 
Philippe  boldly  widen  the  popular  basis  of 
his  throne,  and  he  will  secure  the  dynasty 
of  whose  continuance  he  is  so  apprehensive, 
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and  obtain  guarantees  for  that  peace  which 
it  is  still  asserted  that  he  loves,  and  which 
it  will  then  be  his  honor  to  have  maintained. 
But  let  him  mark  well,  that  upon  no  other 
condition  than  this,  is  either  the  one  or  the 
other  permanently  fixed.  And  notwith¬ 
standing  the  grave  censure  W’hich  we  have 
been  obliged  to  pass  upon  the  Paris  Journals, 
we  think  sufficiently  w’ell  of  them  to  believe 
that  they  w’ould  yet  support  the  monarch  in 
the  wise,  just,  liberal,  and  yet  most  prudent 
course,  which  w'e  humbly  suggest  to  him. 
A  more  grateful  task  could  not  occur  to  us 
than  that  of  w-elcoming  back  the  Newspaper 
Press  of  France,  in  circumstances  such  as 
these,  to  a  position  they  never  w'ould  have 
forfeited,  if  the  possession  of  most  remark¬ 
able  talents,  and  the  recollection  of  services 
for  which  in  times  past  they  made  the  whole 
civilized  world  their  debtor,  could  of  them¬ 
selves  have  retained  them  there. 


Wealth. — One  of  ihe  best  and  most  satisfactory 
uses  of  wealth,  my  dear  boy,  (says  PiincA,  in  his 
“  Letters  to  his  Son,”)  is  to  dazzle  with  our  riche.s  the 
eyes  of  our  neighbors.  Your  dear  mother  once  hit 
this  point  to  a  nicety.  We  had  long  expected  the 
payment  of  a  small  legacy  bequeathed  to  her  by  a 
distant  relation,  whose  exact  degree  of  kindred  I 
cared  not  much  to  inquire  into.  It  was  enough  for  us 
that  your  dear  mother’s  name  was  down  in  the  will ; 
and  that  the  executors  promised  some  day  to  faith¬ 
fully  perform  the  injunctions  of  the  dear  deceased. 
“And  w’hen  we  get  this  money,”  said  your  mother 
to  me  in  a  moment  of  connubial  confidence.  “  I  tell 
you  what  we’ll  do  with  it — 1  tell  you,  my  love,  what 
we’ll  do  with  it.”  As  1  knew  she  would  proceed  no 
further  until  I  begged  to  know  her  intentions,  I  at 
once  put  the  question  :  “  What,  my  dearest,  what 
will  you  do  with  it  V’  “  Why,  my  love,’’  answered 
your  parent,  her  eyes  sparkling  with  pleasure,  '*  we’ll 
take  the  plate  out  of  pawm,  and  give  a  party.”  Yes; 
the  great  gratification  to  be  gathered  from  the  legacy 
was,  that  we  might  flash  our  four  tea-spoons  and  pair 
of  tongs  in  the  eyes  of  people  for  whom  we  had  not 
the  slightest  esteem  ;  and  to  one  of  w'hom  your  mo¬ 
ther  had,  1  know’,  on  three  occasions  captiously  re¬ 
fused  the  loan  of  her  bellows.  *  •  I  think  I  have 
heard  you  say  my  love  the  face  of  Nature — the 
open  sky — the  fields,  the  trees,  the  shining  river,  all 
are  glorious  to  you  !  My  dear  boy,  whatever  may 
be  your  present  delight  in  contemplating  these  ob¬ 
jects,  as  yet  you  know’  nothing  of  their  value.  Look 
upon  them  with  the  eye  of  a  proprietor,  and  w  hat  a 
bloom  will  come  upon  the  picture!  Every  bit  of 
turf  will  be  an  emerald  to  you  ;  every  grasshopper 
will  chirrup — a  very  angel  to  your  self-complacency ; 
every  tree,  moved  by  the  wind,  will  bow  to  you  as 
you  pass  by  it ;  the  very  fish  in  the  river  w  ill 

Show  the  sun  tlieir  wav’d  coals  dropp'd  with  gold. 

reflecting  there  your  wealth,  and  not /Actr  beauty. 
Nay,  that  portion  of  the  sky  which  rains  and  shines 
its  blessings  upon  your  land,  you  will  behold  as 
yours ;  yea,  human  pride,  strong  in  its  faith  of  pro¬ 
perty,  will  read  upon  the  face  of  heaven  itself — 
Mecm!”  Every  sunbeam  will  be  to  you  as  if  it 
were  an  ingot.  Bow  delicious  and  how  entrancing 
must  have  been  the  feelings  of  Adam  when  he  awoke 
in  Eden,  to  find  himself— a  landed  proprietor! — 
Charivari. 
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THE  ENCHANTED  LILY. 

BT  THOMAS  FEATHERSTOXE. 

From  Ainsworth’s  Magazine. 

There  is  a  sweet  and  dim  recess 

In  the  depths  of  a  lone  green  wilderness— 

’Tis  form’d  of  cedar,  beech,  and  pine, 

Whose  boughs  so  closely  interwine 
That  scarce  a  glimpse  of  sky  is  seen 
The  thick  and  deep  green  leaves  between  : 

The  moss  of  iis  untrodden  floor 
Is  interwoven  all  with  flowers. 

And  the  breezy  roof  is  fretted  o’er 

With  quivering  light  in  the  noontide  hours  ; 

But  when  the  moon  is  bright  and  high, 

She  pours  through  the  web-like  tracery 
A  tremulous  and  tender  glow 
Upon  the  velvet  sward  below. 

There  trills  a  thin  and  silvery  brook, 

Through  the  grass  and  flowers  of  the  fairy  nook. 
Which  is  fed  by  a  clear  and  sparkling  well, 

That  springs  in  the  midst  of  the  leafy  cell ; 

And  hither  at  night  the  elves  would  come. 

When  the  skies  were  bright  and  the  winds  were 
dumb, 

To  sport  in  the  mazy  dome,  and  lave 
Their  moony  limbs  in  the  crystal  wave. 

In  the  days  of  yore,  a  wandering  knight 
Reposed  on  the  marge  of  that  fountain  bright. 

And  he  dreamt  a  dream  that  a  lady  fair, 

By  a  wicked  enchanter,  was  spell-bound  there 
And  that  he  alone  could  dissolve  the  spell. 

And  free  the  nymph  from  the  magic  well. 

The  sprite  of  his  vision  then  portray’d 
The  shadowy  form  of  the  captive  maid, — 

The  waters  heaved  on  their  glassy  breast 
A  fair  young  lily’s  veined  crest. 

Which,  obeying  the  wave  of  the  mystic  wand, 
Disclosed  a  being  so  bright — so  fond — 

As  fill’d  the  breast  of  the  sleeping  knight 
With  a  tumult  of  wonder  and  wild  delight. 

Oh,  never,  I  ween,  had  he  gazed  before 
On  charms  so  bright  as  that  fair  maid  wore  ; 

The  dewy  plumes  of  the  winged  air 

Waved  back  her  hyacinthine  hair 

From  her  young  white  brow  and  her  azure  eyes, 

That  were  full  of  the  light  of  the  starry  skies. 

And  turn’d  the  hues  of  the  violet  dim — 

And  their  orbs  were  weepingly  fix’d  on  him. 

Ho  sprang  from  the  earth  with  an  eager  bound, 
And  he  threw  out  his  arms — but,  alas !  he  found 
He  had  been  but  the  sport  of  an  idle  dream  : 

The  moon  and  the  starlight  softly  fell 
Through  the  emerald  gloom  of  the  leafy  dome 
On  the  clear  blue  breast  of  the  fairy  well. 

Aloud  he  call’d  upon  ’squire  and  thrall. 

They  were  chain’d  in  slumber,  each  and  all— 

So  deep,  that  but  for  the  heaving  breath. 

He  had  deem’d  them  lock’d  in  the  sleep  of  death 
And  their  steeds  reposed  on  the  shady  ground, 

In  the  same  deep  magic  of  slumber  bound. 

With  a  frown  of  anger  he  grasp’d  his  lance, 

To  rouse  them  up  from  their  mystic  trance. 

When  a  murmur  of  melody,  sweet  and  low, 

Arose  on  his  ear,  with  a  lute-like  flow. 

And  sank  to  his  soul  like  the  bloomy  balm 
Of  a  spring-tide  eve,  when  the  skies  are  calm. 

The  notes  grew  louder,  and  seem’d  to  swell 
From  the  still  blue  depths  of  the  waveless  well, 


And  a  circle  of  tiny,  elf-like  things. 

Arose  from  its  bosom,  intensely  bright. 

Which  they  fann’d,  with  the  leaves  of  their  beamy 
wings. 

Into  eddies  of  rainbow  light. 

Softly  they  wing’d  their  airy  way, 

Like  butterflies  buoy’d  in  the  beams  of  May — 
Now  dipt  in  the  wave,  now  dyed  in  the  sheen 
Of  the  tremulous  rays  that  reposed  on  the  green  ; 
And  thus,  as  they  wove  their  mystic  ring. 

The  marvelling  warrior  heard  them  sing  : — 

CHORUS  OP  ELVES. 

Our  task  is  done— 

Our  task  is  done  ! 

We  havedrugg’d  the  dark  enchanter’s  sleep, 
Since  sunset  hour. 

With  the  poppy^flower. 

And  lock'd  him  in  slumber,  fast  and  deep  ! 

We  have  pluck’d  the  wand 
From  his  red  right  hand — 

No  more  shall  his  victim  in  bondage  weep  ; 

The  magic  is  won  ! 

Our  task  is  done  ! 

The  charm  we  sever — the  spell  we  break  1 
Away  !  away  ! 

Pale  Vesper’s  ray 

Is  sick  with  the  light  of  the  rushing  day  ! 

To  brake  and  fell. 

To  vale  and  dell. 

To  forest  and  mountain — away  !  away  ! 

Softly  and  sweetly  the  echoes  died 
1  In  the  voiceless  space  of  the  welkin  wide. 

Till  nought  was  heard  but  the  sleepy  trill 
Of  the  eager  waves  of  that  infant  rill. 

As  they  leap’d  along,  with  a  lulling  song. 

The  moss  and  the  flowers  and  leaves  among  j 
And  the  fays  dissolved  in  the  ether  blue, 

As  fades  in  the  beams  of  morn  the  dew. 

But  quick  as  their  mysterious  flight, 

A  queen-like  lily,  fair  and  bright. 

Display’d  her  lithe  and  sylphite  bell 
On  the  placid  breast  of  the  azure  well. 

There  stood  she,  like  a  fair  young  bride, 

In  her  dream  of  joy  and  her  hour  of  pride, 
Ascending  out  of  her  liquid  cave. 

And  viewing  her  limbs  in  the  limpid  wave  ; 

The  pausing  moon  on  her  forehead  shone. 

And  the  eye  of  the  knight  was  flx’d  thereon. 

When  lo !  from  the  clasp  of  her  veined  arms, 

So  modestly  folding  her  virgin  charms, 

A  creature  bright,  of  dazzling  light. 

Look’d  out  with  a  smile  on  his  raptured  sight. 

The  spell  was  burst — the  nymph  was  free 
From  the  dark  magician’s  glamourie — 

But  ah too  eager  he  to  grasp 
His  treasure  in  a  lover’s  clasp — 

No  sooner  did  his  mortal  hold 
In  rapturous  clasp  her  form  enfold, 

Than  one  long,  low,  mysterious  wail 
Was  borne  to  silence  by  the  gale. 

And  in  a  shower  of  sighing  rain 
She  sank  amid  the  waves  again ! 

The  morning  broke,  but  nowhere  found 
His  serfs  their  lord  they  sought  around 
Each  gloomy  thicket,  dell,  and  cleft. 

In  vain — in  vain—  no  trace  was  left ! 

And  ’squire  and  thrall,  with  troubled  look, 

At  length  their  anxious  search  forsook. 

And  each,  in  mystic  wonder  bound. 

Stole,  awed,  from  that  enchanted  ground. 
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From  the  Colonial  Gazette. 

The  Anti-Corn-law  League  had  a  “grand 
Metropolitan  demonstration”  on  Wednes¬ 
day — a  public  meeting  of  their  friends  and 
supporters  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tav¬ 
ern.  Mr.  Hamer  Stansfield  of  Leeds  took 
the  chair;  and  there  were  present,  .Mr.  John 
Bright  of  Rochdale,  Mr.  Brooks  of  Man¬ 
chester,  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr. 
Milner  Gibson,  Mr.  Ewart,  Dr.  Bowring,  Mr. 
R.  R.  R.  Moore  of  Manchester,  Mr.  Paulton. 
and  a  great  number  of  the  Chairmen  and 
Secretaries  of  the  branch  Associations  of 
the  Metropolis.  The  meeting  is  said  to 
have  been  the  largest  held  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  for  twenty-four  years :  not  only  the 
great  room,  but  all  the  ante-rooms  and  pas¬ 
sages,  were  crowded  ;  and  deputations  were 
sent  from  time  to  time  to  the  platform  for 
speakers,  who  came  out  and  addressed  the 
auxiliary  meetings.  Frequent  allusion  was 
made  to  the  scene  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  last  Friday  night.  The  Chairman  re¬ 
marked — 

“  If  there  he  any  characteristic  of  an  English¬ 
man  whicli  distinguishes  Richard  Cobden  more 
tlian  another,  it  is  his  love  of  fair  play.  Now, 
foul  play  has  been  practised  on  that  gentleman. 
(^Vehement  cheering.)  The  higher  the  party 
from  whom  it  emanated,  the  fouler  the  deed. 
To  accuse  a  man  openly  of  instigating  to  the 
commission  of  assassitiation,  if  there  were 
grounds  for  such  a  charge,  it  would  he  manly — 
it  would  he  bold — it  would  be  English  to  make 
it :  but  to  insinuate  what  it  is  not  dared  to  c.\- 
press,  is  worthy  of  a  mind  practised  in  duplicity. 
(Loud  cheers.)  But  let  Mr.  Cobden  he  assured 
that,  from  whatever  source  this  atrocious  stigma 
proceeds — whoever  aims  the  foul  blow — whether 
It  be  a  wily  enemy  or  a  false  friend — (Loud  cries 
of  ‘  Roebuck  !’  and  groans) — his  countrymen  will 
rally  round  him  and  see  that  he  has  lair  play.” 
(Continued  cheering.) 

Mr.  Cobden  himself  said,  he  would  rather 
that  the  transaction  had  not  been  alluded 
to:  he  should  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  his 
intelligent  countrymen,  and  be  satisfied  with 
their  verdict — 

“  You  have  been  told  that  I  have  been  charged 
in  my  place  in  Parliament  with  instigating  to 
assassination !  I,  who  received  a  diploma  from 
the  Society  of  Friends  as  a  peacemaker,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  my  writing,  long  belore  I  was  known  as 
a  politician  :  I.  who  in  all  shapes,  to  the  best  of 
my  humble  ability,  endeavored  to  depress  the 
false  boast  of  mere  animal  powers  at  the  expense 
of  the  immortal  part  of  our  being:  1,  who  abhor 
capital  punishments:  1,  who  am  conscientiously 
of  opinion  that  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  take 
life,  even  for  the  punishment  of  murder  :  I  have 
been  accused  of  instigating  to  assassination  !” — 
(Loud  groans.) 

He  then  proceeded  indignantly  to  de- 
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nounce  the  imputations  of  the  Tory  press. 
He  was  interrupted  by  some  person,  who 
ca  lied  out  “  Question  !”  an  interruption 
which  Mr.  Cobden  with  much  temper  and 
adroitness,  turned  to  account — 

“  That  gentleman,  whether  he  be  friend  or 
enemy,  is  right.  It  is  a  mistake,  and  a  great 
fault  on  our  part,  to  allow  ourselves  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  be  diverted  from  the  real  question.  It 
is  the  game,  the  deliberate  game  of  our  enemies, 
to  scatter  charges  against  us,  and  thus  divert  the 
minds  of  the  people  from  the  object  which  we 
have  at  heart.” 

He  described  the  peaceful  weapons  of  the 
League — the  printing-press,  and  lectures  ; 
its  object — to  make  the  Corn-law  known, 
understood,  abhorred,  and  therefore  speed¬ 
ily  put  to  an  end.  After  a  clever  Anli-Corn- 
law  address,  Mr.  Cobden  again  adverted  to 
the  charges  against  the  League  ;  referring 
particularly  to  the  speech  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bayley,  of  Sheffield,  on  the  6lh  of  July-7- 

“  Their  enemies’might  single  out  an  individual 
.speech  or  an  individual  act  to  reproiach  them 
with  :  and  what  then  ?  Let  a  man,  whether  he 
be  a  real  enemy  or  a  false  friend,  single  out  the 
individual  speech  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and 
say  that  his  language  was  violent  and  indiscreet, 
and  Mr.  Cobden  would  say  to  him,  as  had  been 
said  to  another  before  him,  ‘  Let  him  who  is  with¬ 
out  sin  among  you  cast  the  first  stone.’  There 
was  no  doubt  but  that  the  short  life  of  the  League 
had  witnessed  acts  of  indiscretion,  as  there  were 
acts  of  indiscretion  in  the  daily  and  weekly  lives 
of  them  all :  but  was  it  the  part  of  a  friend  to 
mount  the  most  public  stage  he  could  find  in  the 
country,  and  declaim  against  a  member  of  the 
Anti-Corn-law  League,  in  language  which  he 
knew  would  be  seized  hold  of  by  the  Monopolist 
press  and  applied  to  the  whole  League?  Was 
it  right  that  a  friend  to  their  cause  should  take 
such  a  way  of  reproving  individual  acts  ol’ mem¬ 
bers  of  their  body  ?  or  should  he  not  have  writ¬ 
ten  upon  the  subject  to  those  members  of  the 
League  with  whom  he  was  in  close  correspond¬ 
ence  at  the  time  ?  But  he  did  not  attend  there  to 
exculpate  the  members  of  the  League  from 
charges  which  might  have  been  brought  against 
them.  He  heard  these  charges  with  regret,  but 
he  knew  that  the  League  had  outgrown  such 
charges.  They  could  laugh  at  them,  and  despise 
them  ;  nay  more,  they  would  do  what  probably 
such  kind  friends  as  those  who  advanced  them 
did  not  intend  or  wish  that  they  should  do — they 
would  profit  by  their  censures.”  (Loud  cheers.) 

Mr.  Bright  delivered  a  very  long  speech, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  said,  that  as  long 
as  the  Corn-laws  existed,  they  would  be  lia¬ 
ble  to  such  outbreaks  as  those  of  the  au¬ 
tumn  :  so  long  as  human  nature  remained 
as  it  was,  he  felt  satisfied  that  vast  multi¬ 
tudes  of  men,  who  could  live  if  the  law 
permitted  them,  would  not  lie  down  and  die 
quietly  with  wives  and  children  starving 
around  them.  He  believed  that  if  the  late 
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disturbances  had  taken  place  in  the  aprricul- 
tural  districts,  the  probable  results  would 
have  been  such  as  he  dared  not  contemplate. 
The  brutal  ignorance  of  the  agricultural  la¬ 
borer  might  be  in  some  degree  explained, 
when  they  recollected  that  there  were  no 
persons  above  their  own  situation  in  life 
who  had  for  them  a  word  of  sympathy  or 
comfort.  Such  was  not  the  case  with  the 
operatives  in  the  manufacturing  districts. 
Their  employers  interested  themselves  in 
their  condition  ;  but  had  the  rural  squire 
and  the  clergyman  any  sympathy  with  their 
unfortunate  laborers  1 

Colonel  Thompson  ridiculed  Sir  R.  Peel’s 
fears  of  assassination — 

“The  Prime  Minister  had  been  represented  as 
having  been  much  excited  at  something — a  threat 
of  .assassination  !  (Laughter.)  If  this  was  true, 
it  must  liav'e  arisen  from  the  still  small  voice  of 
conscience ;  and  he  would  not  wish  him  visited 
with  any  greater  censure.  He  knew  a  little  girl 
who  stood  being  shot  at  a  great  deal  better  than 
he  did.  (Tremendous  cheering  for  some  min¬ 
utes,  intermingled  with  cries  of ‘The  Queen! 
God  bless  her !’)  He  believed  that  the  whole 
affair  was  a  political  stratagem.  The  Quarterly 
Review  had  charged  him  with  saying  it  was 
time  to  do  something  more  than  talk:  that  w’as 
uttered  during  the  progress  of  the  late  election, 
and  referred  to  the  conduct  of  the  electors  on  the 
hustings.  That  was  a  specimen  of  the  truthful¬ 
ness  of  the  charges  against  the  Anti-Corn-law 
League  in  reference  to  a  late  event.” 

The  meeting  was  also  addressed  by  Mr. 
Hume,  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  and  Dr.  Bow¬ 
ring;  and,  thanks  having  been  voted  to  the 
Chairman,  it  peaceably  separated. 


SIR  ROBERT  PEEL  AND  HIS  ERA. 

From  Bell’s  Weekly  Messenger. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  Era.  Cotes,  London. 

As  nothing  is  more  sought  after  in  this 
day  than  biography  and  anecdotes  of  public 
characters,  we  candidly  confess  ourselves 
pleased  with  the  work  now  before  us,  as 
largely  contributing  to  the  curiosity  and 
entertainment  of  the  reader,  and  disclosing 
many  particulars  relating  to  the  family  of 
the  eminent  statesman  whose  name  stands 
so  prominently  on  the  title-page.  This,  in¬ 
deed,  may  be  emphatically  called  the  “Era” 
of  Sir  R.  Peel,  and  his  name  seems  stamped 
upon  it,  for  all  posterity,  as  the  leading 
character  of  the  age. 

The  grandfather  of  Sir  R.  Peel  is  said  to 
have  been  traditionally  known  in  Lancashire 
as  “  Parsley  Peel,”  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  first  having  used  the  parsley  leaf  as 


his  commencing  pattern  in  calico  printing. 
His  third  son,  the  late  Sir  Robert,  was  the 
founder  of  the  family.  He  w’as  born  at 
Blackburn  in  1750,  and  after  having  traded 
in  that  town  for  some  years,  he  removed  to 
Bury,  and  established  tliat  larger  cotton 
manufactory,  which  ultimately  led  to  his 
great  wealth.  Having  acquired  a  fortune, 
be  procured  himself  to  be  returned  as  a 
meniber  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
made  a  baronet,  and  died  in  1830,  leaving 
behind  him  a  plentiful  landed  estate,  and 
between  one  and  two  millions  of  personal 
property.  The  present  Sir  R.  Peel,  the 
prime  minister,  thus  speaks  of  his  father 
“  My  father  moved  in  a  confined  sphere,  and 
employed  his  talents  in  improving  the  cot¬ 
ton  trade.  He  had  neither  wish  nor  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  himself  acquainted  with 
his  native  country,  or  society  far  removed 
from  his  native  county,  Lancashire.  I  lived 
under  his  roof  till  1  attained  the  age  of 
manhood,  and  had  many  opportunities  of 
discovering  that  he  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree  a  mechanical  genius  and  a  good 
heart.  He  had  many  sons,  and  placed  them 
all  in  situations  that  they  might  be  useful 
to  each  other.  The  cotton  trade  was  pre¬ 
ferred,  as  best  calculated  to  secure  this  ob¬ 
ject  ;  and  by  habits  of  industry,  and  impart¬ 
ing  to  his  offspring  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  various  branches  of  the  couon  manu¬ 
facture,  he  lived  to  see  his  children  con¬ 
nected  together  in  business,  and  by  their 
successful  exertions  to  become,  without 
one  exception,  opulent  and  happy.  My 
father  may  be  truly  said  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  our  family  ;  and  he  so  accurately 
appreciated  the  importance  of  commercial 
wealth,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  that  he 
was  often  heard  to  say  that  the  profits  of 
individuals  w’ere  small,  compared  with  the 
national  gains  arising  from  trade.” 

Sir  R.  Peel,  the  leather  of  the  Premier, 
had  a  very  early  presentiment  that  his  son 
would  rise  to  high  public  station,  and  in  his 
plain  way  of  speaking  he  even  mentioned 
this  in  the  House  of  Commons.  “  I  taught 
him,”  he  said,  “  from  early  life  to  walk  in 
the  steps  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  I  felt  persuaded 
that  he  would  deserve  the  praise  which 
some  honorable  gentleman  had  been  pleas¬ 
ed  to  bestow  upon  the  speech  which  he  has 
just  made.”  The  present  Sir  Robert,  the 
Premier,  was  born  at  Chamberhall,  near 
Bury,  in  Lancashire,  in  1788.  He  was  sent 
at  a  proper  age  to  Harrow  school,  where  he 
was  a  schoolfellow  of  Lord  Byron,  who  thus 
speaks  of  him  while  he  was  his  companion 
at  Harrow.  “  He  was  my  form-fellow,  and 
we  were  both  at  the  top  of  our  class.  We 
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were  on  good  terms,  but  his  brother  was 
my  intimate  friend.  There  were  always 
great  hopes  of  Peel  amongst  us  all — mas¬ 
ters  and  scholars — and  he  has  not  disap¬ 
pointed  them.  As  a  scholar  he  was  greatly 
my  superior ;  as  a  declaimer  and  actor,  I 
was  reckoned  at  least  his  equal:  as  a  school¬ 
boy,  out  of  school,  1  was  always  in  scrapes, 
and  hz  NEVER  :  and  in  school,  he  always 
knew  his  lesson,  and  I  rarely ;  but  w'hen  I 
knew  it,  1  knew  it  nearly  as  well.  In  gene¬ 
ral  information,  history,  &c.  &:c.,  I  think  I 
was  his  superior,  as  well  as  of  most  boys  of 
my  standing.” 

But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  pass  through 
the  well-known  details  of  the  life  of  this 
eminent  statesman.  The  writer  of  these 
notes  seems  well  acquainted  with  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  leading  characters  of 
the  day. 

A  NIGHT  IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  COMMONS. 

“  Peel  very  punctually  comes  down  to  the 
House  of  Commons  at  five  o’clock.  He  will  be 
here  immediately.  Oh,  there  he  is,  with  papers 
in  his  hand,  I  suppose  the  copy  of  some  newly- 
concluded  commercial  treaty.  You  will  see  him 
stand  at  the  bar  to  catch  the  Speaker’s  eye,  when, 
of  course,  he  has  not  long  to  wait ;  though,  if 
other  matters  are  in  the  way,  he  must  take  his 
turn.  Hark ! 

“  ‘  Sir  Robert  Peel !  ’  ” 

‘‘  ‘  Papers,  sir,  by  command  of  her  Majesty.’  ” 

“  ‘  Bring  them  up.’  ” 

“  There,  now,  he  is  ‘bringing  them  up.* 

“  Does  it  not  strike  you,  as  he  moves  up  the 
floor  of  the  house,  that  there  is  a  sort  of  mauvaise 
hmte  about  him  1 — a  thing  that  surprises  me,  con¬ 
sidering  his  rather  handsome  person,  address, 
and  long  usage  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

“Yes,  but  though  reputed  such  a  peculiarly 
cool,  cautious  man,  he  is,  in  temperament,  very 
sensitive,  and  keenly  alive  to  all  the  proprieties 
of  morals  and  of  manners.  You  see  he  is  a  florid 
man— sanguineous  ;  and  such  men  are  frequent¬ 
ly  very  attentive  to  externals,  while  ‘black’  or 
‘  bilious’  men,  though  just  as  full  of  self,  are 
more  apt  to  neglect  manner,  in  their  deeper  med¬ 
itation  of  matter. 

“  How  old  is  Peel  ? 

“  He  approaches  his  55th  year,  and,  as  you 
may  perceive,  is  in  the  bloom  ol'  health,  as  well 
as  the  prime  of  life. 

“  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  his  domestic  life — 
of  Lady  Peel,  who  she  is,  and  what  she  is  ? 

“  Not  a  bit ;  but  it  is  most  amiable,  social,  and 
unspotted — Peel  is  a  virtuous  and  religious  man  ; 
and  if  I  had  heard  any  thing  I  would  not  repeat 
it.  Ladies’  maids,  chambermaids,  and  footmen, 
are  the  very  worst  appreciators  of  character :  so 
far  from  being  able  to  see  below  the  surface,  they 
do  not  even  see  the  surface;  and  a  man  so  quiet 
in  his  domestic  habits  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  can  only 
be  known  through  a  domestic  medium.  As  for 
Lady  Peel,  I  only  know  what  every  body  knows 
— that  she  is  the  daughter  of  General  Sir  John 
Floyd ;  that  he  was  married  to  her  in  1820 ;  that 
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she  is  a  most  elegant,  lovely,  quiet,  unobtrusive 
lady  ;  and  said  to  be  dotingly  fond  of  her  hus¬ 
band  and  her  family. 

“  As  for  Sir  Robert’s  oratory,  what  do  you 
think  of  that  ? 

“  It  depends  on  your  estimate  and  definition  of 
oratory.  As  a  speaker^  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  no 
rival  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

“Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?  I  understand  by 
an  orator,  a  man  who  can  talk  well. 

‘‘No  doubt,  no  doubt.  But  Sir  Robert  Peel  is 
not  a  Burke,  nor  a  Fox,  nor  a  Canning;  his  un¬ 
derstanding,  though  not  very  capacious,  is  excel¬ 
lent;  and  though  rather  slow  to  appreciate  and 
acknowledge  principles,  he  is  not  capable  of  dog¬ 
gedly  persevering  in  a  course  against  which  his 
intellect  protests.  His  eloquence  is  therefore  a 
reflection  of  his  character.  His  mind  is  not  deep- 
toned,  his  oratory  is  not  electric,  he  clothes  no 
principles  in  burning  words,  emits  no  ‘living 
thunders,’  imprints  no  inelfaceable  recollections. 
Y'et  he  is  really  an  admirable  and  accomplished 
public  speaker — as  such,  unrivalled  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  house.  The  habits  of  his  mind  enable  him 
to  arrange  his  topics  w’ith  great  art,  and  to  pre¬ 
sent  them  with  exceeding  clearness  ;  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Milton,  ‘his  words,  like  so  many  nim¬ 
ble  and  airy  servitors,  trip  about  him  at  command, 
and  in  well-ordered  files,  as  he  would  wish,  fall 
aptly  into  their  places.’  His  voice,  though  nei¬ 
ther  sonorous,  nor  capable  of  varied  expression, 
is  managed  with  much  skill,  and  so  rendered 
subservient  to  the  speaker’s  purposes  as  to  make 
him,  if  not  a  powerful,  at  least  a  delightful  and 
exceedingly  interesting  talker.  He  greatly  en¬ 
joys  having  to  reply  to  opponents  who  may  have 
laid  themselves  open  to  fair  retort,  or  even  to  a 
dexterous  quibble,  or  an  ingenious  rhetorical  per¬ 
version.  Let  some  blundering  speaker  make 
some  awkward  admission  or  obvious  exaggera¬ 
tion — let  some  philosopher  wander  out  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  track,  and  draw  arguments  for  annual 
parliaments  from  the  annual  revolution  of  the 
earth — then  Sir  Robert  Peel  treasures  them  all 
up,  gives  them  a  ludicrous  turn,  and  with  his  face 
I  all  wreathed  with  smiles,  looks  round  to  enjoy 
the  bursting  laughter  and  the  ringing  cheer 
which  echo  behind  him.  His  enjoyment  of  this 
kind  of  thing  has  betrayed  him  into  that  habit  of 
rhetorical  evasion  which  has  too  much  character¬ 
ized  his  parliametary  speeches,  and  procured  for 
him  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  master 
of  plausibilities  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
is  shaking  off*  this  habit,  and  taking  fairer,  and, 
therefore,  higher  ground. 

LORD  STANLEY. 

“  It  is  time  for  me  now  to  put  in  a  word.  Will 
you  point  out  Lord  Stanley  to  me  i 

“He  is  not  in  the  house.  See,  there  he  is, 
coming  in,  swinging  his  hat  betwixt  finger  and 
thumb. 

“  Why,  I  thought  that  Stanley  was  a  little 
man — quite  a  boy  in  personal  appearance. 

“You  surely  don’t  expect  men  to  remain  for 
ever  the  same.  Edward  Geoffrey  Stanley  is  now 
44  years  of  age  ;  a  time  of  life  when,  if  ever  a 
man  is  going  to  become  stout^  he  manifests  it. 
His  lordship  has  more  physique  than  his  friend. 
Lord  John. 
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“  His  friend  Lord  John  !  Wh.*!!  genuine  friend¬ 
ship  can  subsist  between  political  rivals,  where 
one  of  them,  especially,  is  so  bitter  and  caustic  in 
his  application  of  shin-plasters  ?  I  am  afraid  it 
must  be  a  hollow  profession  of  words. 

“  There  you  are  mistaken.  A  very  cordial 
sympathy  still  exists  between  Stanley  and  Rus¬ 
sell;  for  Lord  John  is  quite  aware  that  nobody 
more  regrets  Stanley’s  impetuosity  and  petulance 
of  temper  than  Stanley  does  himself — when  the 
tit  is  over.  On  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Lord 
John’s  first  wife,  and  in  the  very  heat  of  party 
warfare,  Stanley  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  John, 
full  of  kindly  and  att’ectionate  sympathy  ;  and  on 
several  occasions  there  has  been  a  very  cordial 
interchange  of  mutual  regard. 

“  What  a  pity,  then,  that  Stanley,  with  so  much 
real  ability  and  genuine  oraiorial  fire,  should 
lower  his  standing  as  a  statesman,  by  those  oc¬ 
casional  bursts  of  clever,  energetic,  indiscreet, 
passionate  impetuosity,  which  render  him  as 
much  the  dread  of  friends  as  of  foes  ! 

“  Ah  !  he  will  cool,  if  he  continue  long  in  office. 
His  natural  temperament  was  excited  and  sharp¬ 
ened  in  opposition  ;  and  he  was  encouraged  and 
flattered  in  his  displays,  because  he  is  the  very 
Picton  of  an  assailing  party  in  debate.  In  care¬ 
less  power,  rapid,  yet  easy  flow  of  idea  and  of 
utterance,  and  in  severe,  almost  savage  retort, 
Stanley  has  no  equal  in  the  house :  Brougham, 
in  his  best  days,  would  hav'e  overtopped  him,  but 
there  is  no  Brougham  in  the  present  House  of 
Commons. 

LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL. 

‘‘  What  position  does  Lord  John  Russell  hold 
as  a  speaker  ? 

“  As  an  orator — nil.  He  wants  the  physical 
conformation  and  the  mental  energy  that  are  es¬ 
sential  to  oratory.  But  he  is  an  admirable  sen¬ 
tentious  thinker  ;  and  though  in  the  mere  power 
of  speaking  he  is  poor,  his  speeches  are  frequent¬ 
ly  full  of  point  as  well  as  of  matter. 

“  Then  you  think  favorably  of  his  abilities  ? 

“  Not  only  of  his  abilities,  but  of  his  character ; 
and  to  me  it  is  a  matter  of  real  pleasure  to  see 
two  such  ancient  and  noble  families  as  that  of 
Derby  and  of  Bedford  furnishing  representatives 
of  so  much  personal  worth  and  ability  as  Lord 
Stanley  and  Lord  John  Russell.  And  now  that 
many  great  questions  have  been  settled,  I  cannot 
reconcile  myself  to  the  idea,  that  because  the 
whigs  are  out,  and  the  tories  are  in,  therefore  such 
a  man  as  Lord  John  Russell  is  to  be  for  ever  ex¬ 
cluded  from  office,  in  a  ministry  where  he  could 
sit  beside  his  friend  Stanley,  and  his  old  colleague 
Graham. 

‘‘ Yes,  yes,  plausible  enough:  but  coalition  is 
an  ugly  word  ;  and  even  though  there  may  be 
now  only  personal  recollections  to  cause  any  ma¬ 
terial  dilference,  still  we  must  not  forget  that  in 
the  public  mind  there  is  usually  a  ‘great  gulf  fix¬ 
ed’  between  whig  and  tory — not  an  impassable 
gulf,  as  Graham  and  Stanley  testify,  but  wide 
enough  in  the  estimation  of  party  morality.  But, 
talking  of  Graham,  show  me  Sir  James  Mackin¬ 
tosh’s  ‘  manly  puppy.’ 

SIR  JAMES  GRAHAM. 

“  There  he  is,  sitting  beside  Peel.  Sir  James 
Robert  George  Graham  is  of  the  same  age  as 


Lord  John  Russell,  both  having  been  bom  in  ’92  ; 
but  you  see  the  bright  sword  of  Netherby  is  big 
enough  and  tall  enough  to  put  Lord  John  in  his 
scabbard. 

“  Graham  has  oscillated  too  violently  between 
extremes  for  my  taste. 

“No  doubt  of  it;  and  Lord  John,  in  his  quiet 
way,  very  effectually  ‘  pitched  it  into  him’  not 
long  ago,  when  he  reminded  him  ofhis  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  ‘  the  birds  of  prey,’  the  recipients  of  the 
public  money,  while  he.  Lord  John,  who  had 
started  into  public  life  ‘  a  moderate  relbrmer,* 
was  ‘  a  moderate  reformer,  still.’  It  is  curious  to 
see  Graham  on  these  occasions,  or  when  he  is 
pelted  with  quotations  from  his  ‘  corn  and  curren¬ 
cy:’  at  times  he  blushes  a  little:  an  ‘innocent 
confusion’  occasionally  mantles  on  his  cheek  ;  but 
generally  speaking,  he  laughs  as  hearty  as  the 
rest,  and  seems  to  think  it  capital  sport. 

“Does  not  that  manifest  a  deficiency  in  the 
nice  sense  of  honor? 

“Well,  well:  let  ‘sleeping  dogs  lie;’  for  ‘to 
err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine.’  Graham  aban¬ 
doned  his  colleagues  and  his  party,  and  did  not 
treat  them  with  scrupulous  care  after  he  left  them. 
But  they  say  that  the  old  hare  returns  at  last  to 
the  old  form ;  his  father  was  a  Tory.  But  let 
justice  be  done  to  Sir  James  Graham.  He  is  a 
man  of  real  ability ;  and  now  that  he  is  in  office, 
he  retains  and  maintains  some  of  his  old  opinions 
with  manliness  and  consistency. 

‘*  By  the  way,  there  is  the  rising  hope  of  the 
Conservatives,  and  Peel’s  right  arm — William 
Ewart  Gladstone,  Vice  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  Master  of  the  Mint. 

MB.  GLADSTONE. 

“  That  young  man ! — what  a  disappointment! 
In  person  he  is  of  a  good  stature,  and,  like  Stan¬ 
ley,  has  a  pretty,  good-natured,  rather  pouting 
mouth,  while  the  upper  nart  of  the  face,  like 
Stanley’s,  has  a  ‘  knitted,’  ii  not  a  frowning  aspect. 
But  what  disappoints  me  most  is  tlie  smallness 
of  the  head.  U nder  Stanley’s  careless  locks,  you 
can  see  hidden  a  good  solid  mass  of  forehead  : 
but  this  noted  young  man — this  pliilosophic  w’ork- 
er-out  of  church  principles — 1  want  for  liim  capa¬ 
cious  skull  and7breadth  of  face.  Can  such  a 
small  head  carry  all  he  knows  ? 

“  We  must  take  men  as  they  are,  and  not  as 
we  imagine  them.  The  head  is  small,  but  it  is 
well  shaped.  You  notice  that  the  upper  part  of 
the  face  rather  expresses  severity  ;  and  I  am  told 
that  old  Gladstone,  and  tlie  family  generally, 
have  been  noted  in  Liverpool  for  what  is  called 
a  ‘crusty’  temperament.  If  this  be  so,  and  this 
young  man  inherits  it,  he  is  an  example  of  the 
power  of  principle,  for  he  seems  to  have  his  tem¬ 
per  singularly  under  control.  His  voice,  too,  is 
sweet  and  plaintive :  he  has  amazing  clearness 
of  speech  and  volubility  of  utterance,  but  with  a 
tendency  to  run  into  a  mellifluous  monotony, 
which  he  will  probably  correct. 

“  Are  his  abilities  as  great  as  they  say,  or  is  he 
an  example  of  being  ‘cried  up?’ 

“  Oh,  no  man  can  doubt  that  his  abilities  are 
great.  I  do  not  refer  to  his  books  on  church  and 
state,  with  which  he  first  established  his  reputa¬ 
tion,  but  to  his  conduct  in  the  house.  He  proved 
‘  a  friend  in  need’  to  Peel  in  conducting  the  tedi- 
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ous  bueinees  and  details  of  the  new  tariff:  in  fact 
every  thing  devolved  on  the  prime  niinisier  and 
his  Vice  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  and 
though  Peel’s  great  business  facility  and  long 
practice  in  addressing  the  house  enabled  him  to 
expound,  state,  and  defend  the  principles  and  de¬ 
tails  of  the  tariff  with  more  fulness,  force,  and 
weight,  it  was  universally  acknowledged  that 
young  Gladstone  shone  in  the  department  of 
‘  facts  and  figures,’  and  displayed  a  capacity  for 
official  business  of  the  very  first  order. 

“  Old  Gladstone  has  risen  into  great  wealth 
from  a  humble  condition,  has  he  not? 

‘‘Yes;  the  Gladstone  family,  like  the  Peel 
family,  furnish  evidence  of  the  power  of  our  trade 
and  commerce  to  throw  up  individuals  from  the 
bottom  of  society,  to  disport  themselves,  like  levi¬ 
athan,  on  the  surface.  Old  Gladstone  made  his 
money  in  Liverpool,  as  Morrison,  the  member 
for  Inverness,  made  his  huge  fortune  in  London. 

LORD  PALMERSTON. 

“ Is  not  Palmerston  a  fop? 

“  Tut,  one  has  no  patience  with  these  vulgar 
ideas  of  people,  which  vulgar  fools  propagate. 
Certainly  ‘  Fanny  was  younger  once  than  she  is 
now ;’  and  time  works  changes.  But  look  at  Pal¬ 
merston,  sitting  on  those  front  benches  ;  you  see 
all  the  signs  of  a  man  of  high  breeding,  but  fop¬ 
pery  there  is  none. 

“Is  it  not  singular  that  Palmerston  and  Peel 
should  now  be  pitted  as  rivals  ? 

“  It  is  rather;  but,  remember,  though  Palmer¬ 
ston  and  Peel  commenced  public  life  together, 
Palmerston  was  in  advance  of  Peel  on  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  Catholic  emancipation  and  parliamenta¬ 
ry  reform.  Palmerston  is  four  years  older  than 
Peel,  being  now  59.  But  he  seems  in  excellent 
keeping  ;  his  vigor,  mental  and  bodily,  appears 
unimpaired — what  a  fine  looking  man  he  is  ! 

“  But  is  he  really  a  man  of  talent  ? 

“  The  question  is  superfluous.  His  family,  the 
Temple  family — has  jui  hereditary  reputation  for 
ability;  and  Palmerston  does  not  belie  it.  To  be 
sure,  his  opponents  say,  as  Melbourne  said  of 
Lyndhurst,  that  his  tiilents  are  from  God,  but  the 
application  of  them  is  otherwise.  And  that  re¬ 
minds  me  of  D’lsraeli. 

MR.  B.  d’iSRAELI. 

“Do you  see  that  tall,  rather  thin  young  man 
(hardly  young  now),  with  Jewish  cast  of  features, 
dark  countenance,  and  heavy,  full,  swimming 
eyes,  bent  either  in  meditation  or  on  vacancy — 
gazing  downwards  to  discover  the  perforations 
in  the  floor?  That’s  young  Ben  D’lsraeli,  the 
son  of  old  D’lsraeli,  and  as  great  a  ‘curiosity  of 
literature’  as  his  father  ever  produced.  Some  time 
ago  he  took  to  the  foreign  line,  wanted  to  over¬ 
haul  all  our  consular  establishments,  and  thought 
he  would  make  a  palpable  hit,  by  finding  Pal¬ 
merston,  like  the  devil,  in  every  mischief  brew¬ 
ing  abroad.  Ben  is  really  clever — a  genius : 
but  somehow  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  party 
have  not  taken  to  him ;  though  clever,  he  has  a 
strong  tendency  to  become  a  bore. 

DR.  BOWRING. 

“  Who  is  that  man  with  spectacles,  poking 
about  like  an  old  woman? 

‘•You  mean  Bowring,  1  suppose — Doctor  Posi- 
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tive  Utility.  That  man  Is  a  remarkable  example 
of  very  considerable  ability  being  wholly  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  prevent  an  individual  from  becoming  a 
monstrous  bore.  He  is,  I  am  told,  kindly  and  un¬ 
assuming  in  private  life  ;  and  his  great  philologi¬ 
cal  powers,  his  travels,  his  statistics,  his  Ben¬ 
thamism,  and  advoc/acy  of  commercial  freedom, 
are  know'n  to  all.  Yet  as  a  speaker  in  the  house, 
he  is  lackadaisical,  lachrymose,  and  tedious;  his 
pathos  is  invariably  bathos,  and  when  he  does 
sink  into  the  pathetic,  his  sing-song  intonation 
makes  it  excessively  ludicrous. 

“  Y oil  speak  of  bores — are  there  many  in  the 
house  ? 

“  A  few :  there  is  a  youngish  man  down  there 
—  he  with  reddish  whiskers  and  plain  appearance, 
who  has  got  up  to  ask  a  question  of  his  ‘right 
hon.  friend  at  the  head  of  the  government.’  That 
youth  exhibited  decided  symptoms  of  the  6ore, 
nut  somebody  or  something  gave  him  a  check. 
It  is  Stuart  Wortley,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Wharn- 
clitt’e,  the  President  of  the  Council — the  success¬ 
ful  opponent  of  Lord  Morpeth  in  Yorkshire  at 
the  last  general  election. 

MR.  HUME. 

“  I  see  Hume  in  his  scat — isn’t  he  a  bore? 

“  Why,  Joe  is  now  permitted,  in  consideration 
of  his  long  services,  to  have  ‘  the  run  ol‘  the  kitcli- 
en.’  He  offends  nobotly ;  and,  on  the  whole,  is 
rather  a  general  favorite  than  otherwise.  Un¬ 
questionably,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his 
school  of  politics,  he  has  ‘  done  the  state  some 
service’  by  his  long-continued  exertions  in  favor 
of  retrenchment ;  to  which  may  be  added  what 
he  has  done  for  commercial  reform,  as  for  in¬ 
stance,  by  his  celebrated  Import  Duties  Commit¬ 
tee,  confessedly  the  immediate  foundation  of  the 
new  tariff.  But  Hume  will  never  get  over  that 
peculiar  style  of  oratory  which  Canning  charac¬ 
terized  as  ‘  the  tottle  of  the  holl ;’  not  long  ago  he 
censured  the  ‘  peccadillies’  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  announced  that  wherever 
there  was  any  thing  delicate  there  was  sure  to  be 
something  wrong. 

“  Hume  has  an  assistant,  has  he  not,  in  Wil¬ 
liams  of  Coventry  1 

“  Yes,  a  dull,  unimaginative  man,  but  very 
assiduous,  very  decent,  and  moderate,  and 
therefore  useful. 

SIR  GEORGE  GREY  AND  LORD  HOWICK. 

“Is  not  that  Sir  George  Grey?  I  heard  him 
make  a  very  telling  speech  in  Exeter-hall. 

“  And  he  can  make  a  very  effective  speech  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  held  but  a  subor¬ 
dinate  position  in  the  late  government ;  had  he 
persevered  at  the  law,  he  might  have  taken  a 
high  place.  Beside  him  you  see  Charles  Wood, 
tlie  whig  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  and  son-in- 
law”  of  Karl-Grey.  He  is  a  regular  leather-lungs, 
and  his  face  is  as  sharp  as  the  edge  of  a  hatchet ; 
a  man  of  ability,  however :  though  you  cannot 
endure  to  listen  to  one  of  his  lengtliy  speeches 
from  beginning  to  end,  yet  at  intervals  you  can 
discover  that  he  is  uttering  very  good  sense. 
Here  comes  his  brother-in-law.  Lord  Howick ; 
he  has  an  excellent  understanding,  and  speaks 
with  a  level  clearness  and  facility  which  would 
make  him  an  admirable  lecturer,  but  he  has  a 
dogmatic  and  obstinate  way  of  laying  down  the 
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^aw  wliich  occasionally  renders  him  disagree¬ 
able. 

SIR  T.  FREMANTLE — SIR  G.  CLERK — LORD  MAHON. 

“  Who  is  this  little  man  dancing  in  and  out  of 
the  house,  scarcely  ever  sitting  a  moment? 

“  Sir  Thomas  Fremantle,  one  of  the  joint  sec¬ 
retaries  of  the  Treasury:  his  duties  require  him 
to  be  frequently  on  the  move,  especially  if  a  di¬ 
vision  be  expected,  and  the  ‘whip’  has  to  be  ap¬ 
plied.  He  has  met  his  colleague,  Sir  George 
Clerk,  that  stoutish  bald-headed,  good-humored 
looking  man ;  and  see.  Lord  Mahon  has  joined 
them  on  those  back  benches;  perhaps  to  ask 
them  to  get  a  ‘  pair’  for  him. 

“  Lord  Mahon  !  That’s  Earl  Stanhope’s  son. 

“Yes,  and  as  like  his  father  in  figure,  attitude, 
and  accent  (each  having  a  remarkable  burr)  as 
if^  in  the  Irish  phrase,  he.  h:  d  been  ‘  spit*  out  of 
his  mouth.  Lord  Mahon  is  a  very  decent  man  ; 
one  of  OUT  literati ;  and  superior  to  his  father, 
who  is  the  Ferrand  of  the  House  of  Lords.” 

We  must  now  dismiss  these  lively  por¬ 
traits,  and  conclude  for  the  present  our  no¬ 
tice  of  this  entertaining  little  volume. 


COUNTRY  PLEASURES: 

AND  THEREIN  CHIEFLY 

OF  ANGLING  AND  FLY-FISHING. 

BY  M.  F.  T. 

From  Bentley’s  Miscellany. 

A  MORE  exhilarating  cordial  than  “the 
fine  fresh  gallop  over  dewy  downs”  could 
scarcely  be  prescribed  by  the  College  of 
Physicians;  and,  far  be  it  from  a  kindly 
lover  of  horses  and  horsemanship  to  insinu¬ 
ate  that  the  musical  pack,  and  emulous  broth¬ 
er  pinks,  and  echoing  high  woods,  and  the 
Swift-orama  of  a  green,  open  country,  are 
not  accessories  to  equestrian  delight,  at 
once  dulcet  and  exciting.  Still,  some  stress 
must  be  laid  on  the  somewhat  apprehensive 
fancy,  that  one’s  cravat  and  its  contents  may 
possibly  become  disarranged,  or  one’s  oc¬ 
ciput  tapped  of  what  current  intellect  it 
carries,  in  the  harem-scarem  of  the  chase. 

A  Missourium  now,  or  a  Megalomegisto- 
therium,  or,  to  descend  a  little,  your  African 
Elephant,  Bengal  Tiger,  Sloane’s  Rhinoce¬ 
ros,  or  flock  of  Lions — these,  indeed,  would 
be  worthy  of  so  valiant  a  venture  ;  but,  when 
the  tame  stag  is  quietly  uncarted,  and,  after 
a  canter  of  twenty  miles,  as  quietly  boxed 
up  again,  the  scatheless  captive  for  next 
week’s  run ;  or,  when  “  sportsmen  brave, 
in  leather  breeches,  leap  over  five-barred 
gates  and  ditches,  and  hair-breadth  ’scapes 
and  perils  dare,  to  hunt  that  —  furious  beast 
the  hare;”  or,  when  from  the  portals  of 
Europe’s  premier  college,  sally  forth  in 


blushing  vestments  the  noblest  and  the  gen¬ 
tlest  of  Britain’s  gallant  youth,  wantonly 
intent  on  following  even  to  the  death  the 
trail  of  a  red  herring  ;  when,  I  say,  these 
things  are  done  in  the  name  of  hunting, 
surely  it  were  better  even  to  go  a-fishing 
with  Mark  Antony  ;  and,  when  Cleopatra’s 
divers  have  diligently  hung  on  our  hook  the 
last  of  their  dead  tunnies,  to  put  up  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  with  unlimited  sport  from  a 
tub  of  pickled  sprats. 

Once  more  :  a  country  ramble,  in  rude 
health  and  fine  weather,  is  thoroughly  de¬ 
lightful,  —  an  innocent  pleasure,  not  seri¬ 
ously  diminished  by  fowling-piece  and  point¬ 
ers.  But  there  be  many  to  confess,  that  on 
a  cold,  drizzly  morning  in  November,  they 
do  not  like  to  find  themselves  up  to  the 
kners  in  drenching  turnip-tops  ;  and  still 
less,  on  a  roasting  September  noon,  to  be 
toiling  over  dusty  fallows,  with  a  heavy  iron 
tube  upon  their  shoulders.  There  be  many 
who  are  weak  enough  to  acknowledge  that 
the  scream  of  a  wounded  hare  makes  them 
feel  as  if  they  had  shot  a  child ;  and  to  fear 
the  probable  possibility  of  a  friend’s  trigger, 
pulled  by  some  demon  twig,  conveying  to 
them  the  unwelcome  compliments  of  a  Mr. 
Joseph  Manton.  In  fact,  we  have  heard 
more  than  one  true  country  lover,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  capital  covers  for  game,  maintain 
the  respectable  opinion,  that  the  best  in  life 
is  a  tin  one  ;  and  as  to  the  birds  being  in 
good  condition,  they  can  scarcely  be  in  a 
better  than  when  frothily  cooked,  and  served 
up  with  bread-sauce. 

But  —  that  BUT  must  be  in  capitals, prin¬ 
ter,  for  it  is  as  pregnant  of  nice  fancies  as  a 
butt  of  Muscatel,  —  commend  me,  dear 
fauns,  nymphs  and  dryads,  to  “the  contem¬ 
plative  man’s  recreation.”  O,  I  have  many 
things  to  sa}’  of  that  same  sweet  sport, —  so 
many,  that  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  hin¬ 
ders  the  fair  order  of  their  exit.  Look  you, 
there  is  in  fishing  no  little  savor  of  a  just 
philosophy  ;  the  last  ingredient  of  Pandora’s 
box  of  simples  is  mingled  in  it  generously  ; 
Hope,  with  her  honeycomb  uncertainties, 
lingers  latest  in  the  angler’s  heart,  and  gives 
him  an  early  call  next  morning.  Greater 
minds  (to  speak  historically)  are  captured 
by  fishing  than  by  other  modes  of  sport, — 
because  their  aim  and  game  are  things  un¬ 
seen.  Davy  or  Paley  would  as  soon  have 
dreamt  of  angling  in  a  well-stocked  tub,  as 
in  one  of  those  vasty  stews  of  Holland, 
where  every  carp  is  known,  and  mynheer 
battens  the  pond’s  bottom  every  third  sum¬ 
mer,  No  ;  let  the  huntsman  take  his  rail¬ 
road  gallop  thrice  a  week  through  the  same 
breaks,  and  over  those  well-accustomed 


ditches;  let  him  know  that  an  odoriferous 
fox-brush  must  be  his  highest  trophy  ;  for 
he  sees  “  Master  Reynolds,  the  fox,”  as 
Chaucer  hath  it,  with  his  bodily  eyes,  half  a 
mile  a  head,  making  for  the  tir-wood  ;  let 
him-of-harriers  feel  that  the  greatest  gain  ot 
all  that  lavish  expenditure  in  oaths  and  whip¬ 
cord,  human  hardness,  animal  sufi'ering,  real 
danger,  and  the  cheerless,  illimitable,  creep¬ 
ing  home  again  at  night,  can  be  but  a  timid 
,  and  miserable  hare  ;  let  the  crack  shot  boast 
of  his  battue  —  that  massacre  of  barn-door 
pheasants :  or  let  him  mark  down,  two 
fields  off,  his  covey  of  indubitable  partridges; 
whereas,  what  is  the  fisher's  hope  1  —  and 
hope,  after  all,  is  the  soul  of  sporting.  He 
cannot  see  his  game  ;  he  seeks  it  blindfold 
in  primeval  waters  ;  and  who  can  be  sure 
what  strangest  creature  is  not  on  the  instant 
nibbling  at  his  bait  ] 

For  my  own  part,  among  the  scarcely 
post-diluvial  mud  of  yonder  ancient  pond, 
Avhere  rushes  have  grown  rank  for  centu¬ 
ries,  (and  how  much  more  in  Noachic  rivers 
or  the  unsearchable,  unchanging  sea !)  1 
never  can  know  absolutely,  and  for  certain, 
whether  my  next  prize  may  not  be  some 
miniature  specimen  of  the  icthyosaurus ; 
Tritons  and  llritish  Fishes,  —  who  can  telP. 

And  here,  let  no  gentle  Waltoner  suppose 
that  his  fanciful  angler  is  not  perfectly  con¬ 
usant  of  the  liking  which  certain  fishes  take 
to  certain  baits,  and  of  the  consequent 
probability  that  the  good  craftsman  of  the 
streams  will  bring  in  that  which  he  went  out 
for;  neither  let  him  think  so  feebly  of  a 
brother’s  skill,  as  if  it  were  ignorant  of  the 
likelihood  that  the  slow,  guttural  gulp  be¬ 
tokened  perch,  and  the  spirited  attack  indi¬ 
cated  trout;  the  sly  suction  of  old  carp  is 
eminently  one  thing,  and  the  brilliant  run 
of  pike  another.  This  only  be  insisted  on  ; 
there  still  is  room  for  the  pleasant  excite¬ 
ments  of  uncertainty  j  and,  however  expe¬ 
rience  may  continually  contradict  the  hope, 
still,  it  ever  unconsciously  arises,  that  some¬ 
thing  yet  unknown,  some  “  monstrum  hor- 
rendum  informe  ingenSy"  is  captive  to  your 
hook  thirty  paces  olF;  and  that  when  you 
wind  home  to  shore  the  wearied  combatant, 
he  may  be  revealed  as  some  rarest  wonder 
of  the  fresh  deep,  some  dreadful  Gorgon  of 
the  river,  or  some  fair  Nereid  of  the  darkly 
flowing  current.  No  angler  ever  yet  set 
forth  to  a  day’s  fishing  ungladdened  by  the 
sanguine  expectation  that,  great  as  his  luck 
may  hitherto  have  been,  the  exploits  of 
to-day  shall  eclipse  it  utterly.  Thus,  then, 
wend  w  e  forth  ;  till  here  we  are,  nothing  too 
soon,  at  Oakley  pond. 

Pond,  quotha  !  —  a  finer  lakelet  slumbers 
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not  in  loyal  Wales;  and  see  how'  pleasantly 
it  rests,  as  in  the  lap  of  peace,  betw’een  this 
ruin-crowned  hill,  and  yonder  purple  heath 
swelling  into  upland,  sentinelled  about  with¬ 
al  by  gallant  oaks,  and  shaded  well  among 
dark  copses  of  hazel  and  marsh-loving 
alder.  What  a  w'ild  museum  of  Nature, 
undisturbed,  rejoices  in  existence  on  its 
banks!  The  frequent  kingfisher  will  dart 
by,  like  a  brilliant  arrow,  and  startle  you 
with  its  shrill  squeak  ;  or  a  w’edge  of  wild- 
duck  w  ill  drop  headlong  from  their  w'heel- 
ing  flight  souse  among  the  rushes  ;  or  a 
mighty  carp  w  ill  be  heard,  wallow'ing  like  a 
seal  at  play,  in  the  muddy  shallows  yonder  ; 
or  the  green  w’ater-snake  w’ill  rustle  through 
dry  grass,  slide  down  the  bank,  and  work 
his  zigzag  way  across,  w’ith  head  erect,  his¬ 
sing  like  a  little  boa.  Sometimes  the  heron 
w'ill  heavily  flap  along,  skimming  the  reeds 
w'ith  his  long  legs ;  sometimes  the  coot, 
starting  about,  will  dive  suddenly,  to  rise 
again  yards  aw’ay  ;  the  cooing  wood-pigeon 
W'ill  be  heard  responsive  to  the  thicket¬ 
hiding  nightingale  ;  and  fragrant  meadow¬ 
sweet  will  be  seen  bowing  its  dewy  feathers 
in  homage  to  the  choicer  scent  that  breathes 
from  out  the  wild  blush-rose.  A  pleasant 
school  for  ologics  is  Oakley  ;  and,  when 
sport  begins  to  fail,  and  the  better  fish  at 
noontide  take  their  Palermitan  siesta,  you 
may  spend  many  a  sw’eetly-profitable  hour, 
of  what  book-w  orms  count  for  idleness,  in 
watching  the  race  of  bright  beetles  in  tbe 
sun,  or  the  gorgeous  dance  of  dragon-flies 
above  the  water-lilies,  —  in  conning  lessons 
whispered  by  humble  field-flowers —  in  lis¬ 
tening  to  spring-time  musicians  of  the 
w'ood,  —  and,  best,  in  blessing  Him  who 
made  them  all  so  happy. 

But  see,  my  trolling-rod  is  ready,  and  the 
freshening  breeze  this  grey  morning  pro¬ 
mises  a  noble  pike.  Well  cast ! — and  the 
gaudy  float  dances  on  the  distant  ripple. 
Suddenly,  down  it  goes  w'ith  a  lug,  and 
away  r-r-r-runs  the  reel.  He’s  making  for 
his  lair  yonder  among  the  rushes,  and  must 
carry  with  him  sixty  yards.  How'  the  line 
cuts  and  flashes  through  the  water  !  And 
how  your  heart  throbs,  brother  angler, — and 
how  proudly,  in  so  small  a  matter,  feel  you 
man’s  superiority, — and  how’  sure  you  are 
that  the  monster,  if,  indeed,  not  a  merman, 
or  an  iguanodon,  is  a  twenty-pound  fish,  at 
least,  and  is  doomed  to  be  stuffed  to-morrow ! 
But  patience,  brother  ;  look  at  your  w'atch, 
and  wait  the  longest  ten  minutes  of  your  yet 
existence ;  for  he  has  got  your  gudgeon 
across  his  mouth,  and  must  gorge  it  at  his 
I  own  epicurean  leisure,  head-foremost.  Now 
then, — he  moves  once  more — be  quick — 
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wind— and — just  a  turn  of  the  wrist, — you’ve 
struck  him  well.  Let  him  go — let  him  go 
— off  like  a  shot !  Here,  he’s  darting  back 
again — wind  quick,  and  hold  him  ;  and,  now 
he’s  getting  sulky,  lead  him  about  a  bit,  and 
teach  the  monster  that  you’ve  tackled  him, 
a  wild  horse  safe  in  harness.  Just  have  a 
peep  for  curiosity — there,  do  thy  multiply¬ 
ing  cautiously,  and  induce  our  friend  to 
taste  a  little  fresh  air.  Whj’’,  those  are  the 
jaws  of  a  very  shark  !  Let  him  go,  quick  ! 
He  dashes  about  gallantly,  but  will  soon  be 
tired  of  so  much  racintj.  Home  anrain,  sir. 
Mind,  when  he  leaps,  lower  your  colors  to 
his  excellency,  or  he’ll  break  all  away  ;  and 
— a  clean  jump  out  o’  water ! — there’s  his 
first  and  last  appearance  in  the  pirouette  : 
now  gently,  gently  to  shore, — the  hooked 
stick  in  those  gaping  gills, — and  warmly 
welcome,  thou  magnificent  pike  !  A  fifteen 
pounder,  or  that  aching  arm  tells  falsely. 
How  he  claps  his  formidable  jaws  together, 
like  two  curry-combs,  and  furiously  wrig¬ 
gles  on  the  ground,  as  an  eel,  to  run  at  us ! 
Oh,  thou  tyrant  of  the  little  fish,  thou  Sat¬ 
urn  even  of  thine  own  oflfspring,  this,  this 
is  retributive  justice.  Flounder  there  among 
the  meadow-grass,  and  confess  to  the  naiads 
and  oreades  thy  many  murders;  for  assur¬ 
edly  never  more  shall  thou  taste  gudgeon. 

It’s  a  terrible  thing  to  be  tedious;  so, 
while  we  pour  a  libation  of  cool  claret,  (the 
venerable  bottle  having  been  up  to  its  neck 
in  w’et  grass  ever  since  we  came,)  my  gen¬ 
tle  comrade  shall  repeat  you  a  pretty  stave 
of  his,  said  or  sung  as  we  were  walking 
hitherward. 

With  ^litterinsf  dew  yet  moist,  the  mountain  cheeks 
Smile  through  their  night-born  tears,  for  joyous  day 
With  fervent  charily  wipes  those  tears  away ; 

Ali  Nature  quickens  ;  from  a  thousand  beaks 
Flow  out  the  carol’d  orisons  of  prai.'C 
To  Him  who  taught  them  those  new  songs  to  raise  : 
Forth  boundins  from  a  fern-lined  pit,  the  hare 
In  the  brown  fallow  seeks  his  furrowed  lair; 
liiiih  up,  almost  unseen,  yon  fluttering  speck 
With  gleesoine  music  breasts  the  flood  of  light. 
Then,  cowering,  drops  upon  some  mossy  spot : 
Around  the  elm-tree  tops,  in  cawing  flight, 
Wheels  the  dark  army  :  winking  flowrets  deck 
Lawn,  meadow,  upland,  hill,  and  poor  man’s  gar¬ 
den-plot. 

Hollo !  where’s  my  float  1 — and  my  reel’s 
run  out,  and  the  rod  pulled  half  into  the 
water!  This  comes  of  poetizing,  you  see, 
and  all  such  nonsense,  when  one  should  be 
merely  a  fisher.  But,  dear  Nature,  we  Wal- 
toners  do  love  thee  so, — and  truly  thy  soul 
is  poetry, — that  sooner  had  been  lost  a  dozen 
fish  than  that  dewy  canzonet.  Natheless, 
with  cautious  wisdom  let  us  retrieve  this 
idlene  s,  or  Ustonson’s  bill  will  be  longer 
than  its  wont  this  summer  ;  for,  unless  man’s 
intellect,  at  the  end  of  half  a  furlong  of 


Indian  twist,  can  circumvent  the  sturdy 
perch  yonder,  that  has  gorged  our  spinning- 
minnow — fish,  hooks,  and  line,  all  must  be 
lost !  Wind — hold — play  him — there’s  a 

back-fin  for  you,  cutting  the  bright  ripples 
like  a  sailing  ploughshare! — there’s  a  fine 
broadside  of  brown  and  gold,  with  black 
bands  ; — oh,  the  fellow  mustn’t  break  away 
for  a  bag  of  ducats!  Here  he  comes — 
gently  now — wash  out  that  gristly  mouth 
with  copious  draughts  of  its  treacherous 
native  element,  and  drown  a  very  fish.  His 
struggles  are  fainter  and  fewer,  now  for  the  . 
net,  boy — quick! — mind  the  line — and — safe 
on  terra  jirma. 

But  the  morning  gets  too  bright  for  this 
sort  of  thing,  and  there’s  little  need  of 
other  specimens.  Let  these  hints  suffice  to 
testify  an  angler’s  happy  triumphs ;  to-mor¬ 
row,  as  the  May-fly  will  still  be  on  the  wa¬ 
ter,  we  may  ask  your  worship’s  company  to 
the  seven  streams,  and  throw  the  barbed 
feather  for  a  trout :  meantime,  to  count  our 
violet-scented  spoils,  ( — there  are  ten  brace 
more  than  those  you’ve  heard  of, — )  to  lay 
them  out  on  fresh-cut  flags,  and  homewards 
over  the  hill  with  merry  hearts  to  our  whole¬ 
some,  hungry,  daylight  dinner.  Here,  boy, 
carry  these  rods,  and  sling  that  pike  and 
perch  on  an  osier-twig  ;  for  they  can’t  be  got 
into  the  basket. 


OF  FLY-FISHING. 

“  The  sun’^  been  up  this  two  hours,  sir  ; 
so  I  made  bould  to  call  ye  !”  It  was  the 
voice,  and  the  heavy  hobnailed  tread  of  my 
factotum  and  favorite.  Master  James  Bean. 

“  Thank’ee,  James;  bring  my  fishing- 
boots,  etcetera.” 

Now,  what  recondite  idea  attached  itself 
to  the  cabalistic  word  “  etcetera,”  in  the 
mind  of  the  learned  Bean,  it  is  quite  impos¬ 
sible  to  say  ;  but  the  coincidence  was  re¬ 
markable,  that,  in  company  with  the  caout¬ 
chouc  boots  aforesaid,  appeared  a  bait-bag 
full  of  clean  moss,  and  convoluted  lob¬ 
worms.  For  once  our  sagacious  friend  had 
erred  ;  we  were  not  to-day  going  to  be 
guilty  of  impaling  denizens  of  the  dunghill : 
a  sport  cleaner,  nobler,  and  more  innocent 
than  even  that  of  the  quiet  angler,  had  been 
by  us  concerted  for  a  pleasant  holiday  pas¬ 
time  :  in  fact,  friends,  you  were  promised  a 
day’s  fly-fishing,  and  here  it  is. 

Dame  Juliana  Berners,  in  y“  Boke  off  Sk 
Albans,  enprented  by  vVynkyn  de  Worde, 
says,  with  her  qtiaint  phrase,  not  more  pret¬ 
tily  than  truly,  ‘‘ Atte  y*  leest  youre  fyssher 
hath  his  holsom  walke,  and  is  merry  at  his 
ease  ;  a  swete  ayre  of  theswete  savoure  of 
meede  floures  makytb  him  hongry ;  he 
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hereth  y*  melodyous  armony  of  fowles  ;  he 
seeth  the  yonge  swanne,  heerons,  duckes, 
cotes,  and  many  other  fowlys,  wyth  their 
brodes ;  whych  me  seemyth  better  than 
alle  y*  noyse  of  houndys,  y*  blastes  of 
hornys,  and  y*  scrie  of  foulis,  that  hunters 
and  fawkeners,  and  foulers  can  make.”  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  knowing  well  my  country,  and 
that  it  is  w’ell  worth  your  knowing,  too,  we 
will  not,  ungraciously,  forget  our  “  holsom 
w^alke,”  but  take  you  roundabouts  as  pretty 
a  ramble  as  any  in  broad  Britain. 

Match  rne  where  you  can  this  rustic  lane, 
its  flooring  of  cleanest  gravel,  its  wall  of 
wildest  verdure  :  now  it  gets  deeper  and 
darker,  with  rocky  sides  painted  wantonly 
by  various  lichens.  How  gracefully  should 
we  think  these  wavy  ferns,  how  gorgeous 
those  flaunting  foxgloves,  how  elegant  the 
harebell,  how  delicate  the  ragged  corn¬ 
flower,  had  Nature  been  more  chary  of 
her  most  abounding  beauties.  0  men,  when 
shall  your  hard  hearts  learn  that  good  and 
loveliness  are  broadcast  bounteously  when 
will  your  folly  cease  to  think  the  common¬ 
est  things  least  worthy  1 

And  here,  down  in  this 'oak-wood  hollow, 
a  flashing  trout-stream  glides  across  the 
road  :  yes,  that’s  a  fine  fish,  and  spotted  like 
the  pard  ;  but,  don’t  put  your  rod  together 
yet,  for  we’ve  three  miles  more  to  go,  and 
yonder  sly  old  trout  has  seen  too  much  of 
us  ;  there,  taking  advantage  of  an  escort  of 
the  smaller  fry,  he’s  olTwhile  we  speak  ;  and 
one  flap  of  his  lissom  tail  has  carried  him 
ten  yards  away  :  moreover,  all  the  here¬ 
abouts  belongs  to  sour  Squire  Mountain,  and 
one  wouldn't  be  beholden  to  the  churl  for 
the  value  of  a  fish-scale. 

But  we’ve  got  upon  the  broad  and  sunny 
moor,  whose  beautiful  varieties  of  heath 
and  moss  might  make  the  very  peat-cutter 
a  botanist ;  where  the  cunning  plover,  in 
days  lang  syne,  has  often  led  me,  with  her 
cowering  wing  and  plaintive  cries,  far  away 
from  her  humble  nest,  and  where  my  wand¬ 
ering  footsteps  have  before  now  been  start¬ 
lingly  qrrestedby  the  close  and  noisy  rising 
of  fork-tailed  black-cock  ; — where,  more 
than  once,  in  crispy  winter  walks,  tracking 
from  holly  to  holly  the  tame  pigeon-field¬ 
fares,  I  have  found  myself  suddenly,  as  by 
magic,  in  the  midst  of  a  rabble  of  dogs,  and 
men,  and  horses,  to  wit,  none  other  than 
the  far-famed  0.  P.  Q.  hunt,  and  remember¬ 
ed  having  seen  a  fox  running,  two  miles  off’ 
at  least  half  an  hour  before  ;  and  then,  giv¬ 
ing  that  eager  crowd  all  possible  intelli¬ 
gence,  the  noisy  rout  has  left  me,  better 
pleased  than  ever  with  a  solitary,  peaceful 
ramble  j  where  aUo — but  I  grow  dull, — 
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what  strange  figure  can  this  be,  stalking 
solemnly  towards  us  1 — d’ye  see  him  1 — 
there — the  mighty  man  in  armor,  with 
greaves  on  his  legs,  and  a  high-plumed  helm, 
and  sword,  and  shield,  and  eagle-standard  1 
Probably'my  horror-stricken  friends  thought 
me  gone  stark  mad  of  a  coup  de  soldi; 
for  1  looked  and  acted  much  after  the  fash¬ 
ion  of  Mr.  Charles  Kean,  when  he  plays 
Hamlet  and  Macbeath,  soliloquizing  to  the 
empty  airs  of  Banquo  and  “my  royalfather.” 
It  was,  however,  but  a  pleasant  variation 
of  telling  them  the  hackneyed  story,  that 
we  were  now  standing  on  an  ancient  Homan 
camp,  whence  my  idling  antiquarianism  had 
dug  up  many  coins,  and  which  the  playful¬ 
ness  of  glad  imagination,  overleaping  eigh¬ 
teen  cejituries  of  time,  had  peopled  with 
trampling  legions,  not  seldom  having  held 
long  converse  there  with  more  than  one 
ghost  of  a  gay  Centurion. 

But  all  this  is  sadly  episodical,  and  has 
taken  us  out  of  the  direct  line  of  march, 
both  as  to  subject  and  geography  j  so,  grant¬ 
ing  safe  arrival  at  our  still  distant  water- 
course,  let  us  struggle  through  the  under¬ 
wood,  put  up  the  taper  rods,  and,  with  a 
gentle  breeze  at  our  backs,  drop  a  distant 
fly  gentle  on  the  middle  of  that  swingeing 
current : — 

Look,  like  a  village  queen  of  May,  the  stream 
Dances  her  best  beibre  the  holivlay  sun. 

And  still  with  musical  laugh  goes  tripping  on 
Over  these  golden  sands,  which  brighter  gleam 
To  watch  her  pale-green  kirile  flashing  fleet 
Above  them,  and  her  tinkling  silver  feet. 

That  ripple  melodies  :  quick — yon  circling  rise 
In  the  calm  refluence  of  this  gay  cascade 
Marked  an  old  trout,  who  shuns  the  sunny  skies, 
And,  nightly  prowler,  loves  the  hazel  shade  : 

Well  thrown!  —  you  hold  him  bravely,— off  he 
speeds. 

Now  up,  now  down, — now  madlv  darts  about ! 
Mind,  mind  your  line  among  those  flowering  reeds, — 
How  the  rod  bends ! — and  hail,  thou  noble  trout. 

A  fine  fellow,  truly,  black  and  yellow, 
with  little  head,  symmetrical  hog’s  back, 
and  gills  of  vermilion.  How  he  flings  him¬ 
self  about  among  the  soft  grass,  iridescent 
as  a  peacock’s  tail !  Btit  it  is  impossible  to 
be  prosy  on  the  subject : — 

O,  thou  hast  robbed  the  Nereids,  gentle  brother, 

Of  some  swift  fairy  messenger;  behold 
His  dappled  livery  prankt  with  red  and  gold 
Shows  him  their  favorite  page:  just  such  another 
Sad  Galataea  to  her  Acis  sent 
To  teach  the  new-born  fountain  how  to  flow. 

And  track,  with  loving  haste,  the  way  she  went 
Down  the  rough  rocks,  and  through  the  flowery 
plain. 

E’en  to  her  home  w  here  coral  branches  grow, 
And  where  the  sea-nymph  clasps  her  love  again. 

We,  the  while,  terrible  as  Polypheme, 

Brandish  the  lis.som  rod,  and  feaily  try 
Once  more  to  throw  the  tempting,  treacherous  fly, 
And  win  a  brace  of  trophies  from  the  stream. 
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Yes,  and  it’s  my  turn  now  for  luck,  broth- 
er ;  but  the  breeze  has  lulled,  and,  for  want 
of  a  Lapland  witch  to  sell  me  one,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  commence  with  invocation. 
Will  this  serve  our  purpose! — 

Come,  then,  coy  Zephyr,  waft  my  feather’d  bait 

Over  this  rippling  shallows  tiny  wave 

To  yonder  pool,  whose  calmer  eddies  lave 
Some  Triton’s  ambush, — where  he  lies  in  wait 

To  catch  my  skipping  fly  ;  there  drop  it  lightly. 

A  rise, — by  Glaucus!  but  he  miss’d  the  hook — 
Another! — safe;  the  monarch  of  the  brook, 

With  broadside,  like  a  salmon’s,  gleaming  brightly: 
Off  let  him  race,  and  waste  his  prowess  there  ; 

The  dread  of  Damocles,  a  single  hair 
Will  tax  my  skill  to  take  this  fine  old  trout. 

So — lead  him  gently  ;  quick — the  net,  the  net! 
Now  gladly  lift  the  glittering  beauty  out, 

Hued  like  a  dolphin,  sweet  as  violet. 

That  must  do  to-day,  at  least  for  sonnet¬ 
eering;  at  yet,  candid  reader,  credit  me, 
much  of  youi’  pleasure  in  such  contempla¬ 
tive  sports  is  due  to  a  secret  soul  gladden¬ 
ing  their  dull  material.  Verily  it  is  the 
poetry  of  fishing  that  flings  such  a  charm 
over  the  naked  craft ;  therefore  look  for 
favor  on  my  well-meant  improvising.  The 
tingling  sensation  of  pleasant  excitement 
when  a  lively  fish,  hooked  to  your  neat 
tackle,  begins  faintly  to  show  his  broadside 
to  the  sun, — the  triumphant  lifting  of  the 
land-net,  your  bending-rod’s  welcome  aid, — 
the  beauteous,  many-colored  captive, — the 
calm,  sun-steeped,  smiling  country, — the 
gurgling  music  of  running  waters,  and  your 
own  elastic  health,  uncareful  heart,  and  bo¬ 
som  full  of  hopes  so  innocent  as  these, — 
oh,  friend  and  fellow  mine,  how  much  of 
dormant  poetry  is  here !  Go  with  some 
course-ffrained  common  fisherman, — poach¬ 
er,  or  otherwise, — one  who,  like  those  ema¬ 
ciated  tribes  on  the  Colombia,  fishes  for  his 
daily  sustenance,  and  see  what  a  dull,  stale 
afifair  it  is,  of  worms  and  brambles,  bad  hu¬ 
mor,  and  wet  feet,  ^port  itself  scarcely 
mends  the  matter,  viewed  in  the  mammoniz- 
ing  aspect  of  tenpence  a-pound.  And,  in  fact, 
it  is  j  ust  because  angling  demands  a  poetical 
soul  to  enjoy  its  highest  pleasures  that  such 
a  phalanx  of  prosy  people  see  no  fun  in  it. 
Nevertheless,  many  a  holiday  clerk,  long 
prisoned  up  in  London  ledgers, — but  even 
there  feeding  upon  Walton  and  Words¬ 
worth, — will  acknowledge  that  the  pleasure 
of  his  day’s  fly-fishing  is  mainly  due  to 
the  Poetry  of  Nature. 


Lectores  of  M.  Danoc. — We  are  glad  to  see  an¬ 
nounced  by  Firm  in  Didoty  Freres,dL  complete  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  discourses  of  M.  Danon,  from  1819  to 
1  0,  of  which  only  fragments  have  as  yet  found 
3  r  w'ay  to  the  public.  His  researches  into  an- 
nt  histories  have  ever  been  held  in  the  highest 
iraalion  by  scholars  of  all  countries. 


PU.VCH’S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

From  the  London  C.nariTari. 

CONSUMPTION. 

Every  product  is  put  to  some  purpose* 
after  it  is  created — for  instance,  when  sloe 
leaves  are  grown,  they  are  used  for  adulter¬ 
ating  tea,  and  the  destruction  of  values  in 
this  way  is  called  consumption.  When  a 
joke  is  spoiled  in  the  telling,  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  value  amounts  to  consumption. 
And  when  an  insolvent  person  puts  his  hand 
to  a  bill  he  may  be  said  to  consume  a 
stamp,  for  he  destroys  its  value.  Political  * 
economists  have,  however,  omitted  to  men¬ 
tion  that  consumption  sometimes  bestows 
value  instead  of  destroying  it,  for  when  a 
person  goes  into  a  consumption  he  becomes 
invested  with  value — as  a  patient — to  the 
medical  practitioner. 

CAPITAL. 

We  have  already  touched  on  capital,  but 
it  is  a  subject  which  we  are  unwilling  to 
let  go,  and  it  may  be  profitable  to  return  to 
it.  That  is,  strictly  speaking,  capital, 
which  is  used  by  men  in  their  diflerent  oc¬ 
cupations.  Thus  a  man  who  writes  a 
farce,  though  it  be  very  bad,  still,  when 
finished,  he  generally  thinks  he  has  a  right 
I  to  call  it  capital.  An  author  who  publishes 
a  novel  may  consider  it  capital ;  though  ca¬ 
pital  of  this  kind  very  often  carries  with  it 
no  interest. 

CHANGES  OF  CAPITAL. 

Capital  is  incessantly  undergoing  change, 
and  political  economy  of  this  kind  is  daily 
illustrated  at  the  foot  of  Waterloo  Bridge, 
where,  if  you  tender  a  penny,  change  will 
be  given  you.  Some  persons  carry  their 
love  of  political  economy  so  far  as  to  ten¬ 
der  bad  silver,  and  the  change  is  capital  for 
them,  but  not  for  the  parties  giving  it.  Ca¬ 
pital  may  sometimes  be  subjected  to  such 
changes  that  it  is  wholly  lost  sight  of,  as 
when  it  is  invested  in  theatrical  speculations 
or  joint  stock  companies. 

MONEY. 

Money  is  a  part  of  capital,  but  only  a 
small  part,  though  Sir  E.  La  Bulwer’s 
Money  was  said  to  be  capital  by  some, 
while  others  considered  it  to  be  little  better 
than  waste  paper.  If  you  get  change  for  a 
sovereign,  you  may  probably  have  a  bad 
shilling  among  the  lot;  and,  as  it  is  admit¬ 
ted  that  what  is  true  of  a  part  must  be  true 
of  the  w’hole,  the  whole  of  the  change  will 
be  bad — a  position  which  the  political  eco¬ 
nomists  have  got  themselves  into,  and  which 
we  leave  them  to  get  out  of. 
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OF  FIXED  AND  CIRCULATING  CAPITAL. 

On  this  head  we  have  little  to  say. 
There  is  an  example  of  fixed  capital  in  the 
capital  fixed  at  the  top  of  the  Duke  of 
'York’s  column,  which,  by  the  by,  is  the 
only  capital  that  the  Duke  ever  was  able  to 
keep  for  any  time  about  him.  Of  circula- 
tinfif  capital  we  can  give  no  better  iddh  than 
Punch,  which  every  body  allows  to  be  capi¬ 
tal,  and  which  circulated  amazingly. 

OF  INDUSTRY. 

Industry  is  human  exertion  of  any  kind 
employed  for  the  creation  of  value  ;  but 
tvhen  Sir  Peter  Laurie  exerts  himself  to 
the  utmost  nothing  valuable  results  from 
it. 

Some  sort  of  industry  is  used  to  make 
property,  while  other  sorts  of  industry  have 
the  effect  of  destroying  property.  Of  the 
latter  kind  is  the  industry  of  lawyers,  which 
is  employed  in  the  destruction  of  property 
to  a  very  large  extent. 

Tools  and  machines  are  instruments  for 
the  production  of  value  ;  and  political  tools 
arc  of  various  kinds,  being  invested  with  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  sharpness. 

Wind  is  a  stationary  agent,  and  in  turn¬ 
ing  a  mill  it  is  of  great  value.  Wind  is  also 
an  agent  for  the  umbrella  and  hat  makers, 
giving  an  impetus  to  trade  by  the  destruc* 
tion  of  value — blowing  umbrellas  to  tatters, 
and  carrying  off  the  heads  sometimes  into 
the  river.  The  value  which  political  econ¬ 
omists  attribute  to  wind  may  perhaps  ac¬ 
count  for  the  zeal  they  sometimes  display 
in  attempting  to  raise  it. 

OF  NATURAL  AGENTS. 

A  natural  agent  is,  as  its  name  imports, 
an  agent  of  nature  j  and  all  our  country 
agents  are  in  the  nature  of  natural  agents, 
for  they  are  naturally  desirous  of  such  a 
respectable  agency.  The  wind  is  a  natural 
agent,  and  in  some  cases  may  be  said  to 
help  circulation,  which  it  may  be  truly  said 
to  do  when  violent  puffing  is  resorted  to. 
Water  is  an  agent  of  very  great  pow’er, 
very  often  turning — a  mill ;  and  when  mix¬ 
ed  with  brandy  it  frequently  gives  a  rotary 
motion  to  4evcry  object — at  least  as  far  as 
the  persons  are  concerned  who  have  resort¬ 
ed  to  the  very  powerful  agency  alluded  to. 
Water  is  a  very  natural  agent,  for  all  the 
metropolitan  milk-men  ;  and  in  conformity 
with  the  truth  that  it  always  finds  its  level, 
it  generally  causes  a  very  perceptible  ris¬ 
ing  in  all  the  milk-cans.  Such  is  the  power 
of  water,  that,  when  held  in  solution  with 
ordinary  chalk,  a  pound  weight  of  it  has 
been  capable  of  raising  a  penny.  Humbug 
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Is  also  entitled  to  be  called  a  natural  agent ; 
and  a  parliamentary  agent  falls  under  this 
description.  Inanimate  agents  are  better 
than  living  agents  ;  for  instance,  a  steam- 
engine  is  better  than  a  lawyer — for  while 
the  former  generates  steam,  the  latter  gen¬ 
erates  hot  water,  and  is  pretty  sure  to 
plunge  us  into  it. 

It  is  said  by  political  economists  that  in¬ 
animate  agents  are  capable  of  much  more 
rapid  action  than  those  that  are  alive  ;  but 
the  political  economists  seem  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  that  no  action  can  be  so  rapid  as 
that  commenced  by  an  attorney  on  a  bill 
of  exchange  when  his  object  is  to  create 
value — in  the  shape  of  costs,  which  he  runs 
up  with  a  rapidity  of  action  that  is  truly 
astonishing.  The  East-India  Tea  Company 
professes  to  be  very  particukir  in  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  its  agents  ;  but  every  tea-ket¬ 
tle  is  in  some  degree  an  agent,  if  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  teas  are  used  in  the  family  where 
the  kettle  is  located. 

Frost  is  an  agent  for  the  plumbers,  by 
putting  the  pipes  out  of  repair  j  and  when 
one  of  the  Syncretics  publishes  a  tragedy, 
he  becomes  at  once  an  agent  for  the  butter- 
shops. 


Homeric  Ilium. — One  of  the  late  nnmbers  of  the 
“  Rhine  Museum”  contains  an  interesting  article  by 
Dr.  Gustav  us  von  Elckenbrecher  upon  the  site  of  the 
Homeric  Ilium.  It  seems  carefully  written,  and 
well  deserving  the  attention  of  all  w’ho  take  an 
interest  in  the  question.  The  number  of  travellers 
who  visit  the  plainsof  Troy  is  yearly  increasing; 
and  the  sanguine  hope  soon  to  see  a  map  of  Ilium 
accompanying  the  Iliad,  equally  clear  and  certain 
with  that  of  Ithaca  for  the  explanation  of  the  Odys¬ 
sey.  Dr.  Eckenbrecher  seems  to  differ  from  his 
predeces.vors  in  this  investigation,  in  removeing 
Troy  from  the  hei2:ht.s  of  Bunorbaschi,  (on  w'hich 
since  the  limes  of  Le  Chevalier  it  has  been  suppos¬ 
ed  to  be  situated,)  two  miles  lower  on  the  plain, 
on  the  spot  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  been 
known  by  the  name  of  New  Ilium.  A  residence  of 
several  years  in  the  Levant  has  afforded  the  author 
ample  means  of  observation,  which,  coupled  with 
his  research  and  accuracy,  give  value  to  his  testi¬ 
mony. — Atkenocum. 


King  Gustavus’s  Papers. — The  Poftampt  Gazette* 
of  Frankfort,  mentions  that  “  Professor  Geyer,  who 
was  charged  with  the  examination  of  the  papers 
contained  in  the  my.'^ierious  ca.ses  deposited  at  the 
University  of  Upsal  by  King  Gustavus,  has  tnade 
his  report  of  their  contents.  The  chief  papers  are — 
1.  The  memoirs  of  Gustavus,  written  by  himself, 
and  commenced  in  17G5,  when  he  was  only  nineteen 
years  of  age.  They  contain  important  observations 
on  the  revolution  of  177’2  and  on  the  two  preceding 
reigns.  2.  The  history  of  the  house  of  Vasa.  3. 
The  plan  of  the  form  of  government  of  1772,  and  a 
plan  for  the  regulation  of  the  Diet  of  177S.” 
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RECREATIONS  OF  CHRISTOPHER  NORTH. 

From  the  Edinburgh  Review — Feb’y. 

The  Recreations  of  Christopher  JSTorth.  Three 

voU.  8vo.  Edinburgh  :  1842. 

These  are  in  every  way  remarkable  vol¬ 
umes,  whether  regarded  as  illustrative  of 
the  character  of  the  writer,  or  of  the  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  criticism  of  the  time,  to  which 
his  influence  and  example  have  given  so  gen¬ 
eral  and  decided  a  direction.  It  is  not  in¬ 
deed  easy  to  say,  whether  the  interest  which 
their  perusal  excites  is  chiefly  to  be  referred 
to  the  very  singular  combination  of  moral 
and  mental  powers  implied  in  their  compo¬ 
sition — w'here  qualities  which  are  generally 
deemed  incompatible  are  found  to  be  united 
in  harmony — or  to  the  strong  feeling  of  the 
influence  which  this  combination,  express¬ 
ing  itself  in  forms  of  such  originality  and 
pow'er  as  to  arrest  the  attention  of  literary 
men,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  appeal  to  the 
ordinary  tastes  and  sympathies  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  by  the  use  of  instruments  at  once  famil¬ 
iar  and  powerful,  must  have  exercised  upon 
the  taste  of  the  time,  and  the  whole  tone 
and  spirit  of  our  criticism,  as  w'ell  as  its 
form. 

The  Essays  which  are  collected  in  these 
volumes,  and  which  originally  appeared  in  a 
scattered  form  in  BlackwooTs  Magazine^ 
are  now  united  by  a  slender  tie.  They  are 
announced  as  “  The  Recreations  of  Christo¬ 
pher  North.”  We  need  say  little,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  of  the  imaginary  personage  w’ho 
claims  their  authorship,  except  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  palpably  incongruous  as¬ 
semblage  of  qualities  with  which  he  is  in¬ 
vested,  such  are  the  vivacity  and  pictur¬ 
esque  truth  with  which  his  sayings  and  do¬ 
ings  have  been  here  depicted,  that  few  crea¬ 
tures  of  the  imagination  have  succeeded  in 
impressing  their  image  on  the  public  with 
more  distinctness  of  portraiture,  or  a  stron¬ 
ger  sense  of  reality.  Few  indeed  find  any 
difliculty  in  calling  upbefore  the  mind’s  eye, 
with  nearly  the  same  vividness  as  that  of  an 
ordinary  acquaintance,  the  image  of  this  ven¬ 
erable  eidolon — u'ho  unites  the  fire  of  youth 
w'ith  the  wflsdom  of  age,  retains  an  equal  in¬ 
terest  in  poetry,  philosophy,  pugilism,  and 
political  economy — in  short,  in  all  the  on¬ 
goings  of  the  world  around  him,  in  w’hich 
either  matter  or  spirit  have  a  part ;  andwho 
passes  from  a  fit  of  the  gout  to  a  feat  of  gym¬ 
nastics,  and  carries  his  crutch  obviously  less 
or  purposes  of  use  than  of  intimidation. 
Most  writers  who  felt  that  they  possess¬ 
ed  the  powder  of  imaginary  portrait  painting, 
have  been  fond  of  interposing  such  imagin¬ 
ary  personages  betw'een  themselves  and  the 


public.  So  Cervantes  borrows  the  playful 
shafts  of  his  kindly  satire  from  the  quiver 
of  the  sage  Cid  Hamet  Benengeli  j  Swift 
launches  his  more  envenomed  arrows  from 
behind  the  broad  back*  of  Captain  Lemuel 
Gulliver  ;  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  often  lingers 
over  the  Cluiterbucks,  Dryasdusts,  Tintos, 
and  Pattisons,  who  w’ere  intended  to  be  the 
mere  heralds  and  pursuivants  of  his  main 
pageant,  till  they  became  leading  persona¬ 
ges  in  the  procession; — making  the  pro¬ 
logue  not  unfrequently  threaten  to  banish 
the  piece  itself  into  a  corner. 

These  fantastic  creations,  in  a  case  like 
the  present,  serve  a  double  purpose.  They 
give  a  unity  to  detached  thoughts  and  scat¬ 
tered  views,  and  awaken  a  kind  of  personal 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  reader;  who,  al¬ 
though  he  may  have  little  difficulty  in  de¬ 
tecting  the  incongruity  of  some  of  the  traits 
introduced,  and  easily  perceives  that  the 
portrait  is  not  intended  to  be  received  as  a 
daguerreotype  likeness,  for  the  fidelity  of 
w’hich  the  Sun  himself  is  answerable,  yet  is 
satisfied  that  the  features  of  the  imaginary 
being  whom  he  contemplates  are  drawn 
from  an  original  existing  in  nature; and  rep¬ 
resent,  though  in  a  playful  spirit  of  intention¬ 
al  caricature,  much  of  the  real  mind  and 
peculiar  character  of  the  waiter:  w’hile  the 
author  himself  thus  obtains  the  means  of 
giving  expression  to  many  things  which  he 
might  have  otherwise  hesitated  to  utter  with¬ 
out  such  a  mouthpiece.  Nor  need  the  mask 
for  this  purpose  be  a  very  close  one.  As  Aris¬ 
tophanes  could  venture,  in  the  wildest  days 
of  Athenian  democracy,  to  personate  and  rid¬ 
icule  upon  the  stage  the  demagogue  of  the 
day,  writh  merely  the  thin  disguise  of  a  paint¬ 
ed  face,  so  a  few  w'himsical  and  grotesque 
exaggerations  superinduced  upon  the  true 
features  of  the  character,  are,  by  a  kind  of 
tacit  understanding  betw'een  the  author  and 
the  public,  held  sufficient  to  perplex  the 
question  of  identity —  to  take  from  the  im¬ 
aginary  representative  all  inconvenient  re¬ 
semblance  to  his  prototype  ;  and  to  entitle 
his  caprices  to  that  immunity  which  is  con¬ 
ventionally  accorded  to  the  sallies  of  a  mas¬ 
querade.  With  these  convenient  phantasms, 
too,  the  writer  can  play  as  he  pleases  ;  bring¬ 
ing  them  prominently  forw’ard,  or  banishing 
them  into  the  background,  as  occasion  re¬ 
quires.  In  the  present  case,  where  some 
startling  transition  from  grave  to  gay  is  in 
contemplation — some  outburst  of  a  wild 
humor  that  haply  might  frighten  the  groves 
of  Jlcademe  from  their  propriety  ;  some  feat 
to  be  described,  more  congenial  to  the  w’ild 
gaiety  of  youth  than  to  the  gravity  of  Budge 
Doctors  of  the  Stoic  fur,  “attired  in  black 
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sage  wisdom’s  hue” — forth  steps,  insolent 
with  animal  spirits,  and  attired  in  the  garb  of 
n  reality,  the  joyous  apparition.  When,  on 
the  contrary,  the  writer  is  to  give  utterance 
to  the  lessons  of  wisdom,  to  the  strains  of 
pensive  reflection  on  the  mixed  nature  of 
man,  to  the  eloquence  inspired  by  strong 
sympathy  with  all  created  things — to  any  of 
those  ennobling  thoughts,  in  short,  with 
which  a  good  man  would  fain  in  life  associ¬ 
ate  his  name,  and  in  death  his  memory — 
then  the  poet  and  moralist  comes  forward 
to  speak  in  his  own  character — the  obe¬ 
dient  spirit  hies  to  his  confine,  and  Chris¬ 
topher  subsides  into  a  shadow. 

Considerable  changes,  we  perceive,  have 
taken  place  on  these  Essays  since  they  first 
appeared  in  a  periodical  form.  Large  re¬ 
trenchments  are  here  and  there  perceptible  ; 
considerable  additions  have  been  made  in 
other  parts  ;  greater  rounding  and  compact¬ 
ness  are  generally  discernible  ;  — yet  in  all, 
essentially — and  wisely  we  think — they  re¬ 
tain  their  original  character.  For,  unques¬ 
tionably,  not  a  little  of  their  peculiar  charm 
w'as  derived  from  the  contrast  between  the 
occasional  nature  of  their  origin,  and  the 
depth  and  permanent  importance  of  the 
views  which  many  of  them  embodied  ; — 
from  observing  how  frequently  it  happened 
that  slight  hints,  caught  up  as  if  by  acci¬ 
dent,  and  handled  in  a  spirit  of  sportive  dal¬ 
liance,  were  made  by  some  secret  and  cun¬ 
ning  alchyniy  to  change  thier  nature  and  to 
expand  into  speculations  of  deep  and  wide 
significance,  connected  with  human  nature, 
or  the  principles  of  poetry  and  art  ;  and 
how,  from  a  foundation  that  seemed  at 
first  slender  and  unsubstantial,  if  not  mean 
and  misplaced,  a  stately  fabric  of  philosoph- 
c  truth,  studded  with  imagery  and  stored 
with  wisdom,  rose  before  us  like  a  bright 
and  noiseless  exhalation.  Thus  the  sight  of 
a  solitary  starling,  among  the  decaying  re¬ 
mains  of  an  old  castle,  is  found  to  lead  to  a 
majestic  passage  on  Ruins,  their  deep  hold 
on  the  imaginative  mind,  and  the  sources  of 
that  influence.  Thenote  of  the  cushat,  during 
a  walk  in  the  depths  of  a  dark  and  primeval 
Caledonian  forest,  is  the  prelude  to  reflec¬ 
tions  not  less  striking  on  the  terrors  of  con¬ 
science,  and  the  longing  after  immortality. 
Under  the  playful  guise  of  a  eulogy  on  illi¬ 
cit  distillation,  are  insinuated  views  equally 
kindly,  just,  and  practical,  on  the  character 
and  condition  of  our  Highland  population  ; 
— while  in  the  “  Soliloquy  on  the  Seasons,” 
what  a  world  of  solemn  and  touching  asso¬ 
ciation  lies  beneath  that  covering  of  wit 
and  humor  which  invests  the  strain  and 
disguises  its  deeper  meaning — like  the 
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flicker  of  a  sunbeam  on  the  surface,  hiding 
the  depth  of  some  perennial  well. 

From  this  perpetual  interchange  of 
humor  and  earnestness,  playful  trifling 
and  sound  philosophy,  these  volumes  stim¬ 
ulate  the  feeling  of  curiosity  in  a  high  de¬ 
gree.  We  soon  feel  that  we  have  resigned 
ourselves  into  the  hands  of  a  companion 
and  guide,  the  eccentricities  of  whose 
course  it  is  impossible  to  calculate.  The 
line  of  curves  by  which  Sterne  illustrates 
the  no-progress  of  Tristram  Shandy  is  its 
only  parallel.  Start  with  him  from  what 
latitude  you  may,  no  one  can  foresee  in 
what  zone  the  excursion  is  to  terminate,  or 
through  what  strange  scenes  or  devious 
wanderings  we  shall  be  led.  The  title  of 
the  essay,  or  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
throws  but  the  feeblest  light  upon  the  pro¬ 
babilities  of  its  treatment.  It  is  soon  per¬ 
ceived  to  be  not  in  the  least  unlikely  that 
a  criticism  on  Wordsworth  may  merge  in 
a  riotous  description  of  a  Highland  Still  ; 
or  that  a  dinner  with  Dr.  Kitchener  may 
produce  discourse  that  would  have  more 
fitly  graced  a  banquet  with  Socrates.  In¬ 
deed,  in  the  perusal  of  the  “  Recreations,” 
we  can  scarcely  say  we  are  reasonably  as¬ 
sured  of  any  one  thing  beforehand  ;  except 
that  in  all  probability  every  mood  of  mind 
in  which  the  subject  can  be  viewed  will  be 
run  through,  and  in  quick  succession  ,*  the 
note  of  mirth  suddenly  passing  into  the 
mournful,  and  again,  by  delicate  resolution, 
modulating  back  into  the  key  of  cheerful¬ 
ness.  Experience  soon  teaches  us  that 
the  presiding  influence  under  which  these 
volumes  were  composed  is  Mutability  ;  and 
“  that  nothing  here  long  standeth  in  one 
sway.”  Often,  when  we  have  fixed  our 
eyes  upon  what  appears  to  be  the  veritable 
form  of  Tragedy,  the  outlines  of  the  figure 
begin  to  tremble  and  waver,  till,  when  they 
settle  themselves  into  shape,  we  find  that, 
by  some  mysterious  occular  deception,  we 
are  contemplating  the  features  of  her  comic 

sister  ;  or  w’hile  w'e  have  been  listening  to 
»  •  ® 
the  strains  of  Contemplation,  suddenly  en¬ 
ters,  wdth  blithe  step  and  changeful  vesture, 

“  Sport,  that  wrinkled  care  deride*’, 

Or  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides.” 

There  are  some  classes  of  minds  to  which 
these  rapid  changes  of  scale,  and  this  blend¬ 
ing  of  different  elements  within  the  same 
composition,  may  appear  illegitimate  and 
barbarous; — particularly  the  department  of 
literary  criticism.  Many  seem  to  think,  like 
the  French  critics  and  dramatists  of  another 
day,  that  humor  and  pathos  cannot  dw’ell 
together  in  unity,  and  consequently  insist 
on  a  separate  maintenance  for  those  whom 
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nature  has  joined  together.  A  jest  jars! 
against  their  sense  of  propriety.  They  will ! 
not  allow  the  even  tenor  of  an  argument  to  j 
be  quickened  even  by  a  flood  of  humorous  j 
illustration.  With  them  the  course  of  cri-i 
ticisrn  must  be  a  kind  of  royal  progress — | 
measured  and  decorous  as  a  Spartan  march. 

We  are  not  at  present  inquiring  how  far  j 
in  these  volumes  the  transitions  from  grave 
to  gay,  and  indeed  from  the  extreme  of  one 
to  that  of  another,  may  not  at  times  be  too 
violent ;  or  whether  the  writer  may  not  oc¬ 
casionally  have  resigned  himself  too  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  to  the  guidance  of  that  “Friar’s 
lantern”  of  wild  humors  w’hich  he  follow'Si, 
till  he  leaves  both  himself  and  his  readers 
somewhat  wide  of  the  mark  ; — or  may  not 
at  other  times  have  allowed  himself  to  be 
less  inspired,  than  overmastered,  by  that 
passion  of  sympathy  with  which  he  regards 
all  forms  of  nature,  animate  or  inanimate  ; 
so  as  on  the  one  hand  to  accumulate,  with  a 
wasteful  excess,  the  materials  of  the  ludi¬ 
crous;  and  on  the  other  to  give  vent  to  his 
strong  sensibilities  in  words  and  images  too 
glowing  for  the  colder  temperament  of  his 
readers — unprepared  for  such  rapidity  of 
transition  between  the  extremes  of  contra¬ 
dictory  emotion.  On  these  points,  opinions 
will  probably  remain  much  divided  in  re¬ 
gard  to  these  “Recreations:”  they  are  cer¬ 
tain,  in  fact,  to  differ,  according  to  the 
varying  dispositions  and  susceptibilities  of 
the  reader:  one  person,  from  habit  and 
education,  preferring  the  so-called  classic 
style  of  criticism,  which  views  every  essay 
as  a  treatise  to  be  composed  in  one  key,  and 
according  to  rules  of  rigorous  deduction  ; 
another  leaning  more  towards  the  romantic, 
by  admitting  the  blending  of  many  elements, 
and  employing  without  scruple  the  agency 
of  the  imagination,  or  of  the  sportive  faculty 
of  humor,  even  in  addressing  the  reason. 

But  surely,  in  any  view,  the  principle  muat 
be  erroneous  which  would  exclude  from  the 
criticism  of  poetry  and  art — or  from  those 
view’s  and  observations  on  life,  and  charac¬ 
ter,  and  morals,  w’hich  are  generally,  though 
rather  vaguely,  classified  under  the  term 
Essays — a  w  ide  field  of  humor,  an  extensive 
range  of  excursive  fancy,  and  a  union  of 
the  comic  and  serious  elements,  such  as 
meet  us  daily  in  every  scene  of  life  itself. 

In  poetical  creation^  even  the  sternest  and 
most  formal  of  critics  admit  the  legitimacy 
of  such  a  union.  Dr.  Johnson,  however  lit¬ 
tle  he  may  have  extended  the  rule  in  prac¬ 
tice  to  his  ow’n  critical  investigations,  fully 
recognized  its  application  to  the  dramatic 
representation  of  characters  and  events. 

No  one  saw  or  felt  more  strongly  the  ab¬ 


surdity  of  that  contracted  view  of  tragedy, 
and  its  aim  and  instruments,  w  hich  excluded 
from  its  province  the  resources  of  the 
comic,  the  low,  or  even  the  common,  and 
which  reduced  to  one  regular  and  conven¬ 
tional  march,  the  desultory  and  unequal 
movements  of  that  world  of  life,  “  where 
good  and  evil,  joy  and  sorrow’,  are  mingled 
in  endless  variety  of  proportion,  and  innu¬ 
merable  modes  of  combination  ;” — where 
the  most  startling  extremes  are  constantly 
meeting  each  other  face  to  face — “  in  which 
at  the  same  time  the  reveller  is  hasting  to 
his  w’ine,  and  the  mourner  burying  his 
friend.”*  No  one  has  more  completely 
proved  the  justice  of  transferring  to  poetry 
combinations  found  so  effective  in  life  itself, 
or  more  triumphantly  vindicated  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  union  as  displayed  in  the  crea¬ 
tions  of  Shakespeare.  “  Whatever,”  s-ays 
he,  “  be  his  purpose,  w’hether  to  gladden  or 
depress,  or  to  conduct  the  story  w'ithout 
vehemence  or  emotion,  through  tracts  of 
easy  and  familiar  dialogue,  he  never  fails  to 
attain  that  purpose:  as  he  commands  us, 
w’e  laugh  or  mourn,  or  sit  silent  with  quiet 
expectation,  in  tranquillity  without  indif¬ 
ference.” 

But  if  this  be  so,  is  not  much  of  the  same 
latitude  and  variety  of  view  which  is  here 
conceded  to  poetical  and  imaginative  crea¬ 
tions,  to  be  admitted  also  as  legitimate  in 
the  critical  estimate  of  such  productions  1 
Will  not  the  province  of  high  and  original 
criticism  be  enlarged  by  recognising  in  the 
critic  a  rijrht  to  deal  with  them  in  the  same 
plastic  spirit  in  which  they  were  con¬ 
ceived  1 — To  arrest  and  pour  out  w'ith  a 
congenial  w’armth  and  homely  strength  of 
expression,  the  shifting  feelings — elevated, 
pathetic,  or  ludicrous — which  present  them¬ 
selves  to  a  many-sided  mind,  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  a  great  w’ork  of  art,  as  in  the 
observation  of  nature  1 

No  doubt,  this  variable  and  imapinative 
style  may  be  unsuited  to  formal  treatises, 
and  systems  of  criticism,  of  poetry  or  art. 
When  the  main  object  is  to  arrange  and 
systematize  long-established  results ;  to 
present  these  in  a  compact  shape ;  to  com¬ 
pile  a  Hand-Book  of  Criticism  for  everyday 
use,  W’e  grudge  every  excursion  of  fancy, 
and  press  on  ‘  as  one  w  ho  bates  not  till  his 
journey’s  end.*  The  goal  being  plain  from 
the  first,  the  object  is  to  make  the  highway 
to  it  as  short  and  smooth  as  possible.  But 
it  is  otherwise  with  the  non  inventa  sed 
queerenda : — Where  criticism  comes  to  deal 
w  ith  new  products  of  imagination  ;  to  sound 

♦  Johnson's  Prefact  to  Shakespeart. 
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and  fathom  the  currents  and  tendencies  of 
a  new  literature,  springing  up  out  of  the 
changing  aspects  of  things  j  to  point  out 
the  mode  of  its  growth,  the  probability  of 
its  direction  ;  its  relation  to  that  which  pre¬ 
ceded  it ; — in  what  respects  it  is  the  inde¬ 
pendent  expression  of  the  individual  mind, 
in  what  the  result  of  a  mere  social  neces¬ 
sity  ;  what  in  it  is  likely  to  be  permanent 
and  unchanofeable — what  the  mere  reflec- 
tion  of  temporary  tastes  and  fashions  and 
prejudices,  soon  to  be  superseded  by  other 
modes,  as  transitory,  in  their  turn  ; — fully 
to  perform  this  task,  criticism  must  be  in¬ 
dulged  with  a  Poetry  no  less  than  a  Philo¬ 
sophy.  Not  breadth  of  view  alone,  or  clear 
logical  deduction,  but  deep  and  luminous 
insight  into  men,  is  necessary ;  the  critic 
must  not  only  look  around,  but  into,  and 
even  beyond  the  things  with  which  he  deals. 
He  must  strive  to  penetrate  the  true  nature 
of  that  complex  and  perplexing  whole  which 
he  contemplates  ;  not  by  the  mere  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  judgment  and  the  reasoning 
faculties,  which  will  at  best  furnish  him 
only  with  its  outward  measurement  and 
proportions,  but  by  flashing  upon  it  also  the 
light  of  imagination,  nay,  testing  it  at  times 
in  the  fire  of  ridicule  and  playful  wit, — till, 
under  the  influence  of  so  many  combined 
forces,  its  true  essence  is  yielded  up,  and 
its  vital  spirit  apprehended. 

Hence,  almost  all  our  great  or  original 
criticism  has  been  the  production  either  of 
poets,  or  of  those  who,  though  they  never 
‘penned  their  inspiration,’  had  in  them 
much  that  was  akin  to  poetry.  It  is  by 
such  discoveries  that  the  first  meridians  are 
drawn  across  the  map,  and  the  first  passage 
made  into  unexplored  climes.  Afterwards 
the  new  country  is  soon  occupied,  and  its 
cultivation  or  farther  survey  may  be  safely 
committed  to  inferior  hands.  Judgment, 
scholarship,  patient  study  of  prior  models, 
will  do  much  where  the  great  landmarks 
have  been  once  set  up  by  minds  of  inventive 
power ;  but  when  the  path  was  first  to  be 
sought  through  the  wilderness,  imagination 
and  sympathy,  the  main  constituents  of 
genius,  were  necessary  to  raise  the  critic 
to  something  of  the  level  of  the  poet,  and 
enable  him  ‘  to  see  as  from  a  tower  the  end 
of  all.’ 

We  believe,  then,  that  it  is  to  those 
thinkers  who  have  approached  the  criticism 
of  poetry  or  art,  in  this  spirit — and  have 
viewed  the  great  productions  of  literature, 
not  as  mere  combinations  of  dead  elements, 
joined  together  by  dexterous  opposition, 
but  as  so  many  living  forms,  in  which  the 
spirit  of  humanity,  under  a  divine  guidance, 
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has  found  expression — and  have  applied  to 
the  study  and  appreciation  of  these,  the 
same  variety  of  view  and  range  of  emotion 
which  they  would  have  permitted  to  them¬ 
selves  in  poetical  representation — that  most 
of  what  is  original  or  valuable  in  our  criti- 
cism  is  to  be  traced. 

It  will  perhaps  be  said,  that  though  this 
may  be  true  as  a  general  principle,  the  ob¬ 
jection,  in  this  case,  lies  rather  to  its  appli- 
eation  ;  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  test  of 
the  ludicrous,  as  applied  to  the  criticism  of 
literature,  is  too  systematically  employed, 
and  urged  beyond  its  due  bounds;  and,  on 
the  other,  that  the  opposite  feeling  of  ad¬ 
miration  and  reverence  which  great  works 
awaken  in  the  minds  of  poetical  spirits, 
though  vivifying  the  composition  with  the 
eloquence  of  conviction,  is  apt  to  over¬ 
power  the  judgment,  and  to  result  in  vague 
eulogy  rather  than  discriminating  criticism. 
Either  would  be  a  formidable  objection  if  it 
existed  ;  and  we  are  prepared  to  expect, 
that  to  some  minds  both  may  seem  apparent 
in  these  volumes.  To  our  own,  it  appears 
very  plain  that  the  two  charges  in  a  great 
measure  neutralize  each  other — that  they 
are,  in  fact,  inconsistent  in  their  nature; 
and  that  in  neither  case  does  there  exist 
any  substantial  ground  of  objection. 

If,  indeed,  the  writer  of  these  volumes 
had  applied  his  power  of  presenting  what 
he  pleases  in  the  most  irresistibly  comic 
light,  to  things  which,  either  in  nature  or 
art,  should  be  exempt  from  ridicule,  we 
should  be  the  last  to  vindicate  such  a  per¬ 
version  of  talent.  But  from  this  charge  he 
is  completely  free.  Those  feelings  which 
the  human  heart  consecrate  as  holy,  are 
sacred  to  him.  Religion,  love,  honor,  self- 
devotion — all  the  charities  of  the  soul — are 
cherished  and  embalmed  by  him  in  words 
i  of  music.  In  no  instance,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  is  that  which  is  truly  good  or  great 
presented  by  him  under  a  ludicrous  point 
of  view.  Even  in  dealing  with  the  great 
creations  of  art,  the  same  feeling  of  vene¬ 
ration  is  perceptible.  When  he  seeks  to 
fathom  their  spirit,  or  explain  their  struc¬ 
ture,  the  reverence  of  his  words  denotes 
his  consciousness  that  a  certain  sacredness 
resides  within.  But  all  compositions  in 
poetry  and  art  are  not  great  compositions; 
few,  indeed,  are  entitled  to  the  name,  though 
they  may  have  enjoyed  a  wide  popularity, 
and  perhaps  may  have  been  entitled  to  it. 
Nor  are  even  those  which  may  be  justly  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  class  of  great  works,  without 
flaws  and  blemishes,  some  of  which  strike 
deep  into,  and  deform  their  whole  struc¬ 
ture.  But  more  particularly  among  the 
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productions  of  our  own  age,  or  of  a  com¬ 
paratively  recent  dale,  how  strangely  min¬ 
gled  in  general  are  great  beauties  with 
great  faults; — strange  misconceptions  of 
human  nature  as  a  whole,  with  partial  ex¬ 
hibitions,  which  are  both  true  and  beau- 
tiful  ;  or  limited  and  exclusive  views  as  to 
the  nature  of  poetry  or  art,  leading  to  erro- 
neous,  though  often  ingenious  and  plausible 
theories  of  style — afl'ectation,  mannerism, 
monotony  of  execution.  Are  such  compo¬ 
sitions,  powerful,  brilliant — or  better  than 
brilliant,  it  may  be — to  be  entitled  to  the 
same  immunities  as  those  which  we  accord 
to  the  great  poets  of  antiquity,  or  the  elder 
worthies  of  our  owm  country — “  the  dead 
but  sceptred  sovereigns,  who  still  rule  our 
spirits  from  their  urns  1”  The  thing,  if  it 
were  desirable,  would  be  impossible ;  for 
by  no  effort  can  we  invest  the  present  with 
the  same  feeling  of  reverence  tvith  Avhich 
we  regard  the  past.  Let  their  force,  then, 
their  freedom  of  movement,  their  beauty, 
be  admitted,  in  a  spirit  of  generous  ac¬ 
knowledgment  :  but  let  their  affectations, 
either  in  thought  or  style,  their  perverse 
theories,  their  false  vehemence,  their  phi¬ 
losophical  commonplaces,  their  occasional 
gross  ignorance  of  human  nature,  be  ex¬ 
posed  with  the  same  openness  and  candor. 
And  how  is  this  to  be  best  done,  if  not  by 
directing  against  them  the  same  weapon  by 
which  in  real  life  such  follies  most  effectu¬ 
ally  are  exposed  1  Against  a  grave  argu¬ 
ment  addressed  to  a  man’s  follies  or  pre¬ 
judices,  some  show  of  argument  can  always 
be  opposed  ;  sometimes,  in  the  opinion  of 
others,  the  party  challenged  may  even  leave 
the  field  a  victor  ;  but  present  the  obnoxious 
weakness  in  its  naked  absurdity,  surround 
it  with  all  its  comic  accessories,  cover  it 
with  a  pile  of  ludicrous  absurdity, — and  it 
shall  go  hard  but  that  conviction  will  be 
produced,  if  not  in  his  own  mind,  at  least 
in  those  of  all  who  witness  the  gentle  Pas¬ 
sage  of  Arms. 

He  who  does  this,  as  it  is  done  occasion¬ 
ally  in  these  volumes,  and  still  more  so  in 
other  compositions  of  the  same  kind,  (not 
included  here — only,  we  hope,  because  they 
are  reserved  for  a  Second  Series,)  does  an 
essential  service  to  literature.  A  bold  and 
sweeping  application  of  ridicule  does  more 
to  clear  it  of  false  taste,  conceit,  or  exag¬ 
geration,  than  all  the  sapping  and  mining  of 
subtle  argument,  or  logical  deduction  could 
ever  effect.  Let  us  make  sure  that  the 
subject  is  one  which  deserves  ridicule  ;  that 
we  are  not  presumptuously  pointing  our 
shafts  against  mail  of  proof,  from  which 
they  will  recoil  upon  ourselves;  but,  that 


being  once  ascertained,  why  should  not  our 
criticism  avail  itself  of  all  the  resources  of 
ludicrous  combination ; — that  weapon  which 
in  society  itself,  and  in  the  dealings  of  man 
with  man,  is  found,  like  the  dagger  of  mercy 
in  the  days  of  chivalry,  to  be  the  shortest, 
sharpest,  and  most  conclusive  end  of  strife  1 
Does  the  power  of  this  weapon,  or  the 
consciousness  of  the  effect  with  which  it 
can  be  wielded,  lead  necessarily,  or  even 
probably,  to  its  abuse  1  We  do  not  well 
see  why  it  should  be  so  ;  for,  in  general,  the 
very  minds  in  which  the  sense  of  the  comic 
most  readily  arises,  are  those  which  are  the 
first  to  appreciate  the  solemn,  the  sublime, 
or  the  profound.  For  both  spring  from  one 
power,  and  rapidity  of  apprehension,  which, 
in  its  own  nature,  embraces  all  the  elements 
of  nature  with  indifference  ;  and  though, 
like  streams  which  have  flowed  from  a 
common  fountain,  they  in  some  cases 
diverge  wddely  enough,  so  as  never  again 
to  be  brought  w'ithin  the  same  range  of 
vision  ;  yet,  in  other  and  happier  instances 
they  flow^  on  in  channels  w'hich  run  side 
by  side,  and  w’hich,  by  a  thousand  currents 
on  the  surface  or  underneath,  are  perpetu¬ 
ally  intermingling  their  waters.  But,  as 
the  best  practical  refutation  of  such  belief, 
we  w'ould  ask  with  confidence,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  case,  w’hether  the  author’s  almost  une- 
quailed  command  of  the  humorous  and  the 
ludicrous  has  tended  in  any  degree  to  im¬ 
pair  his  sensibility  to  what  is  really  elevated 
or  poetical  1  or  whether  the  consciousness 
of  his  powder  of  ridicule  has  led  him  to  use 
it  tyrannously  or  like  a  giant  1  Has  its  ten¬ 
dency  been  to  convert  the  writer  into  a  cri¬ 
tical  Dragon,  treating  the  field  of  literature 
as  a  province  bound  to  supply  him  with  an 
annual  contingent  of  youthful  victims  1 
On  the  contrary,  towards  true  poetry,  or 
even  the  very  germs  and  indications  of  po¬ 
etry — and  towards  all  w’ho  cultivate  it  in  sin¬ 
cerity  and  truth,  how’ever  unknown  to  fame, 
or  of  however  little  mark  or  likelihood — 
there  never,  perhaps,  was  criticism  so  in¬ 
dulgent  and  encouraging.  Justly  is  he  en¬ 
titled  to  the  praise  he  claims  for  himself,  of 
“  guarding  from  mildew  the  laurels  on  the 
brow'  of  the  ]\Iuses’  sons.”  If,  amidst  the 
noisy  Babel  of  ephemeral  strains  w'hich  as¬ 
sails  his  ear,  he  catches  the  melody  of  the 
simplest  verse  that  embodies  in  truthful 
words  a  true  emotion,  he  does  not  w’illingly 
let  it  die.  It  is  to  him  a  labor  of  love  to 
preserve  it,  to  prolong  its  echo  into  the 
w'orld ;  to  find  for  it,  by  graceful  and  kindly 
introduction,  ‘  fit  audience  and  that  not  few.* 
And  where  beauties  are  seen  struggling 
with  faults,  but  a  true  poetical  instinct  is 
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neverthclessperceptible  under  the  false  taste 
with  which  it  is  superficially  encrusted,  or 
errors  of  theoretical  belief  with  which  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  education  have  encumber¬ 
ed  it;  while  he  pours  out  upon  the  latter  a 
merciless  flood  of  merriment,  that  compels 
even  the  subject  of  the  criticism,  like  one 
of  the  spell-bound  dancers  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Oberoii’s  horn,  to  join  in  the  infec¬ 
tious  laugh  against  himself,  with  what  a  to¬ 
lerant  and  gentle  spirit  does  be  at  the  same 
time  recognise  and  point  out  to  others  those 
redeeming  traits  of  genius  with  which  these 
blemishes  are  associated,  and  lend  his  aid 
to  the  young  poet  as  he  climbs  “  with  diffi¬ 
culty  and  labor  hard”  the  steep  of  fame.  A 
momentary  burst  of  a  more  truculent  char¬ 
acter — ^quos  ego — may  escape  him,  when, 
on  the  strength  of  a  little  good-natured 
commendation  bestowed  on  a  copy  of  vers¬ 
es  some  young  bard  will  insist  in  rushing 
before  the  public  with  an  impotent  octavo  ; 
or  when  another,  quietly  appropriating  the 
praise  received  as  a  matter  of  right,  flings 
back  the  good  advices  he  had  received 
along  with  it  in  the  face  of  the  critic ; — but 
even  these  displays  of  presumption  or  petu¬ 
lance  do  not  long  ruffle  the  temper  of  his 
mind,  or  materially  affect  the  tenor  of  the 
criticism.  We  are  told  it  was  not  always  so 
— and  some  imperfect  recollections  of  our 
own,  point  back  to  times  when  offences 
against  the  code  of  feeling  and  good  taste 
did  not  escape  so  easily  ;  but  years  and  ex¬ 
perience  have  in  this  case  produced  their 
usual  effect,  in  softening  down  those  early 
asperities.  For,  as  we  grow  older,  the 
knowledge  of  the  pain  which  even  one 
harsh  word  can  inflict  on  a  sensitive  mind, 
seeking,  after  the  best  of  its  ability,  to  win 
respect  from  the  respected,  perpetually 
gives  us  pause ;  and  makes  us  hesitate  to 
employ  the  language  of  censure  even  where 
conscience  tells  usthe  censure  would  be  just. 
In  criticism,  as  in  other  things,  the  views 
we  form  and  express  after  the  close  of  our 
Eighth  lustre,  are  widelj’  different  from  those 
we  took  under  the  consulship  of  Plancus. 

The  absence  of  another  element  which  is 
too  apt  to  trouble  our  views  of  literature, 
is  remarkable  in  these  volumes.  It  is  true 
that  political  feeling,  whatever  may  be  the 
extent  to  which,  in  such  a  country  as  Great 
Britain,  it  must  always  affect  society,  now 
mingles  far  less  than  it  did  with  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  literature.  The  courtesies  of  hon¬ 
orable  warfare,  at  least,  are  generally  ob¬ 
served  j  and  not  unfrequently,  nor  ungener¬ 
ously,  is  the  tribute  of  praise  paid  to  the 
successful  efforts  of  a  political  antagonist. 
But  in  the  criticism  of  these  volumes,  and 
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of  those  kindred  essays  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  there  is  not  only  nothing  harsh  or 
unkind  towards  those  of  opposite  senti¬ 
ments;  but,  we  might  more  truly  say,  an 
absolute  negation  of  the  very  feeling  of  po¬ 
litical  difference.  Genius  is  revered  and 
embraced  as  of  no  party  ;  for  the  domain  of 
poetry  is  here  regarded  as  a  peaceful  and 
hallow’ed  ground — a  Godes-acker  w’here,  if 
nowhere’  else  on  this  side  of  time,  politics 
may  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  agitation 
of  alienating  questions  may  be  at  rest — and 
contending  parties  may  lower  and  fold  their 
banners  as  if  beneath  the  roof  of  a  common 
sanctuary,  or  above  some  honored  and  la¬ 
mented  grave. 

Thus  much  for  the  spirit  in  w'hich  these 
observations  on  art  and  literature  are  com¬ 
posed.  As  little  foundation  is  there,  w^e 
think,  for  the  other  supposition,  that  the  cri¬ 
ticism  they  contain  is  exaggerated  in  its 
praise  or  censure,  unaccompanied  wdth  de¬ 
finite  reasons,  or  leading  to  no  sufficiently 
tangible  result.  Indeed,  as  regards  the 
contents  of  these  volumes,  and  generally  all 
the  later  criticism  of  the  same  writer,  the 
supposition  w’ould  be  eminently  inapplica¬ 
ble.  In  the  paper  entitled,  “An  hour’s 
talk  on  Poetry,”  the  manner  in  w’hich  the 
works  of  the  great  poets  of  the  present  age 
are  dealt  with,  in  considering  the  question 
whether  any  of  them  have  produced  a  wmrk 
entitled  to  be  called  n.  great  poem  ^  sufficient¬ 
ly  show’s  with  what  discrimination  of  good 
and  bad — of  performance  and  failure — the 
claims  of  contemporary  genius  are  estimat¬ 
ed.  But  above  all.  the  manner  in  w’hich  the 
critic  deals  w’ith  Wordsw’orth,  is  in  itself  a 
sufficient  refutation  of  the  idea  of  that  in- 
discriminating  style  of  criticism  which  can 
see  no  blemish  in  a  favorite,  as  it  can  recog¬ 
nise  no  merit  in  an  opponent.  No  one  lias 
labored  so  assiduously  as  the  author  of 
these  Recreations  in  the  task  of  conversion 
of  the  public  mind,  first  to  tolerate,  and  at 
last  to  admire  VVordsw’orth.  His  earliest  ef¬ 
forts  w'ere  directed  to  open  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen  to  the  deep  meaningof  his  poe¬ 
try,  avoiding  as  it  did  all  the  ordinary  and  po¬ 
pular  means  of  excitement,  and  to  attune 
their  ears  to  its  solemn  and  soothing  harmo¬ 
nies.  He  states  no  more  than  the  simple  truth 
w’hen  he  says,  with  a  just  pride  in  having 
achieved  what  he  believes  to  be  a  high  and 
useful  end,  that  he  has  been  the  means  of 
diffusing  Wordsw’orth’s  poetry  not  only  over 
this  island,  but  the  farthest  dependencies  of 
the  British  empire,  and  throughout  the  states 
of  America.  “  Many  thousands,”  he  adds, 
“  have  ow’ed  to  us  their  emancipation  from 
the  prejudices  against  it  under  which  they 
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had  wilfully  remained  ignorant  of  it  for  many 
years ;  and  we  have  instructed  as  many 
more,  whose  hearts  were  free,  how  to  look 
on  it  with  those  eyes  of  love  which  alone 
can  discover  the  beautiful.  Communica¬ 
tions  have  been  made  to  us  from  across  the 
Atlantic  and  from  the  heart  of  India — from 
the  Occident  and  orient — thanking  us  for 
having  vindicated  and  extended  the  fante  of 
the  best  of  our  living  bards,  till  the  name  of 
Wordsworth  has  beconte  a  household  word 
on  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ganges.  It 
would  have  been  so  had  we  never  been 
born,  but  not  so  soon^  But  as  it  was  the 
labor  of  his  earlier  years  to  teach  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  understand  and  admire  this  great 
poet,  so  it  becomes  the  duty  of  his  maturer 
age  to  take  care  that  the  admiration  which 
he  has  thus  been  the  main  cause  of  instil¬ 
ling  into  the  public  mind,  shall  prove  not  a 
blind  idolatry,  but  a  discriminating  devo¬ 
tion.  Accordingly,  with  the  respect  due 
to  great  ability  employed  in  the  cause  of 
virtue  for  upwards  of  half  a  century,  yet 
with  the  candor  and  dignified  sincerity  with 
which  one  man  of  genius  ought  to  deal  with 
another,  he  points  out,  in  the  course  of 
these  volumes,  not  a  few  defects  of  omis¬ 
sion  and  commission  in  the  works  of  this 
great  artist: — Sometimes,  indeed,  as  in  the 
instance  we  are  about  to  quote,  where  he 
ventures  to  bring  into  question  Words¬ 
worth’s  claim  to  the  character  of  ajreligious 
poet  in  the  Christian  sense,  and  censures, 
in  the  “  Excursion,”  the  absence  of  any 
thing  beyong  a  kind  of  natural-religious 
creed — such  as  might  have  been  entertain¬ 
ed  under  a  system  of  refined  mythologies 
— or  at  best  (to  quote  an  expression  of  Ben- 
tham)  a  species  of  poetical  Church-of-En 
glandism  ; — in  a  manner  so  plain  and  un¬ 
compromising  as  may  not  unlikely  appear 
startling,  as  it  certainly  will  be  new  to  the 
students  of  Wordsworth;  the  religious 
character  of  his  inspiratioa  having  been 
always  taken  for  granted  as  one  of  those 
bases  upon  which  all  argument  as  to  his 
merits  must  proceed.  We  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  say  that  we  as  yet  fully  acquiesce 
in  the  remarks  we  are  about  to  quote ;  but 
believing  that  they  must  have  proceeded 
from  deep  consideration  of  the  subject — 
and  coming,  as  they  do,  from  a  mind  cer¬ 
tainly  not  disposed  to  regard  the  poetry  of 
Wordsworth,  or  its  influences,  in  an  unfav¬ 
orable  spirit,  we  extract  the  passage  as  one 
well  worthy  of  mature  study  on  the  part  of 
his  warmest  admirers  : — 

“  Among  the  great  living  poets,  Wordsworth 
is  the  one  whose  poetry  is  to  us  the  most 
inexplicable — with  an  our  reverence  for  his  trans¬ 


cendent  genius,  we  do  not  fear  to  say  the  most 
open  to  the  most  serious  charges — on  the  score 
of  its  religion.  From  the  first  line  of  the  ‘Ly¬ 
rical  Ballads’  to  the  last  of  the  ‘ Excursion,’ it 
is  avowedly  one  system  ol'  thought  and  feeling, 
embracing  his  experiences  of  human  life,  and  his 
meditations  on  the  moral  government  of  this 
world.  The  human  heart — the  human  mind — the 
human  soul — to  use  his  own  fine  words — is  ‘  the 
haunt  and  main  r  'gion  of  his  song.’  'I'here  are 
few,  perhaps  none  of  our  atfections — using  that 
term  in  its  largest  sense — which  have  not  been 
either  slightly  touched  upon,  or  fully  treated,  by 
Wordsworth.  In  his  poetry,  therefore,  wre  behold 
an  image  of  what,  to  his  eye,  appears  to  be  hu¬ 
man  life.  Is  there,  or  is  there  not,  some  great 
and  lamentable  defect  in  that  image,  marring 
both  the  truth  and  beauty  of  the  representation  1 
We  think  there  is — and  tliut  it  lies  in  his  Reli¬ 
gion. 

“  In  none  of  Wcrdsw'orth’s  poetry,  previous  to 
his  ‘  Excursion,’  is  there  any  allusion  made  ex¬ 
cept  of  the  most  trivial  and  transient  kind,*  to 
Revealed  Religion.  He  certainly  cannot  be 
called  a  Christian  poet.  The  hopes  that  lie  be¬ 
yond  the  grave — and  the  many  holy  and  awful 
feelings  in  which  on  earth  these  hopes  are  en¬ 
shrined  and  fed — are  rarely  if  ever  part  of  the 
character  of  any  of  the  persons — male  or  female 
— old  or  young — brought  before  us  in  his  beauti¬ 
ful  Pastorals.  Yet  all  the  most  interesting  and 
affecting  ongoings  of  this  life  are  exquisitively 
delineated — and  innumerable  of  course  are  the 
occasions  on  which,  had  the  thoughts  and  feel¬ 
ings  of  revealed  religion  been  in  Wordsworth’s 
heart  during  the  hours  of  inspiration — and  he 
often  has  written  like  a  man  inspired — they  must 
have  found  expression  in  his  strains ;  and  the 
personages,  humble  or  high,  that  figure  in  his 
representations,  would  have  been,  in  their  joys 
or  their  sorrows,  their  temptations  and  their  trials, 
Christians.  But  most  assuredly  this  is  not  the 
case ;  the  religion  of  this  great  Poet — in  all  his 
poetry  published  previous  to  the  ‘  Excursion’ — 
is  but  the  ‘  Religion  of  the  Woods.’ 

“In  the  ‘Excursion,’  his  religion  is  brought 
forward — prominently  and  conspicuously — in 
many  elaborate  dialogues  between  Priest,  Pedler, 
Poet,  and  Solitary.  And  a  very  high  religion  it 
!  ofien  is  ;  but  is  it  Christianity  ?  No — it  is  not. 
There  are  glimpses  given  of  some  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrines ;  just  as  if  the  various  philosophi¬ 
cal  disquisitions,  in  which  the  Poem  abounds, 
w’ould  be  imperfect  w’ithout  some  allusion  to  the 
Christian  creed.  The  interlocutors — eloquent  as 
they  all  are — say  but  little  on  that  theme  ;  nor  do 
they  show — if  we  except  the  priest — much  in¬ 
terest  in  it — any  solicitude ;  they  may  all,  for 
any  thing  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  be  deists. 

“Now,  perhaps,  it  may  be  said  that  Words¬ 
worth  was  deterred  from  entering  on  such  a 
theme  by  the  awe  of  his  spirit.  But  there  is  no 
appearance  of  this  having  been  the  case  in  any 
one  single  passage  in  the  whole  poem.  Nor 
could  it  have  been  the  case  with  such  a  man — a 
man  privileged,  by  the  power  God  has  bestowed 
upon  him,  to  speak  unto  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  on  all  themes,  however  high  and  holy, 
which  the  children  of  men  can  feel  and  under¬ 
stand.  Christianity,  during  almost  all  their  dis- 
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quisitions,  lay  in  the  way  of  all  the  speakers,  as 
they  kept  journeying  among  the  hills. 

“  On  man,  on  nature,  and  on  human  life, 
Musing  in  solitude!” 

But  they,  one  and  all,  either  did  not  perceive  it, 
or  perceiving  it,  looked  upon  it  with  a  cold  anti 
inditferent  regard,  and  passed  by  into  the  poetry 
breathing  from  the  dewy  wootls,  or  lowering 
from  the  cloudy  skies.  Their  talk  is  of  ‘  Palmyra 
central,  in  the  desert,’  rather  than  of  Jerusalem. 
On  the  mylliolpgy  of  the  Heathen  mucli  beautiful 
poetry  is  bestowed,  but  none  on  the  tlieology  of 
the  Cliristian.  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 

“  This  omission  is  felt  the  more  deeply — the 
more  sadly — from  such  introduction  as  there  is 
of  Christianity ;  for  one  of  the  books  of  the 
‘  Excursion  ’  begins  with  a  very  long,  and  a  very 
noble  eulogy  on  the  Church  Establishment  in 
England.  How  happened  it  that  he  who  pro¬ 
nounced  such  eloquent  panegyric — that  they 
who  so  devoutly  inclined  their  ear  to  imbibe  it — 
should  hav’e  been  all  contented  with 

“  That  basis  laid,  these  principles  of  faith 
Announced,” 

and  yet  throughout  the  whole  course  of  their  dis¬ 
cussions,  before  and  after,  have  Ibrgotten  appa¬ 
rently  that  there  was  either  Christianity,  or  a 
Christian  Church  in  the  world  7 
“  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  thought¬ 
ful  and  sincere  student  of  this  great  poet’s  works, 
must  regard  such  omission — such  inconsistency 
or  contradiction — with  more  than  the  pain  of  re¬ 
gret  ;  for  there  is  no  relief  afforded  to  our  defraud¬ 
ed  hearts  from  any  quarter  to  w’hich  we  can 
look.  A  pledge  has  been  given,  that  all  the 
owers  and  privileges  of  a  Christian  poet  shall 
e  put  forth  and  exercised  for  our  behoof— for  our 
delight  and  instruction  ;  all  other  poetry  is  to 
sink  away  before  the  heavenly  splendor ;  Urania, 
or  a  greater  muse,  is  invoked  ;  and  after  all  this 
solemn,  and  more  than  solemn  preparation  made 
for  our  initiation  into  the  mysteries,  we  are  put 
otf  with  a  well-merited  encomium  on  the  Church 
of  England,  from  Bishop  to  Curate  inclusive  ; 
and  and  though  we  have  much  fine  poetry,  and 
some  high  philosophy,  it  would  puzzle  the  most 
ingenious  to  detect  much,  or  any,  Christian 
religion.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

This  utter  absence  of  Revealed  Religion, 
when  it  ought  to  have  been  all-in-all — for  in 
such  trials  in  real  life  it  is  all-in-all,  or  we  regard 
the  existence  of  sin  or  sorrow  wdth  repugnance — 
shocks  far  deeper  feelings  within  us  than  those  of 
taste  ;  and  throws  over  the  whole  poem  to  which 
the  tale  of  Margaret  belongs,  an  unhappy  sus¬ 
picion  of  hollowness  and  insincerity  in  that  po¬ 
etical  religion  which  at  the  best  is  a  sorry  sub¬ 
stitute  indeed  for  the  light  that  is  from  heaven. 
Above  all,  it  flings,  as  indeed  we  have  intimated, 
an  air  of  absurdity  over  the  orthodox  Church- 
of-Englandism — for  once  to  quote  a  not  inexpres¬ 
sive  barbarism  of  Bentham — which  every  now 
and  then  breaks  out  either  in  passing  compliment 
— amounting  to  but  a  bow — or  in  eloquent  lau¬ 
dation,  during  which  the  poet  appears  to  be  pros¬ 
trate  on  his  knees.  He  speaks  nobly  of  cathe¬ 
drals,  and  ministers,  and  so  forth,  reverendly 
adorning  all  the  land  ;  but  in  none — no,  not  one 
of  the  houses  of  the  humble,  the  hovels  ol’  the 
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poor  in  which  he  takes  us — is  the  religion  preach¬ 
ed  in  those  cathedrals  and  minsters,  and  chanted 
in  prayer  to  the  pealing  organ,  represented  as 
the  power  that  in  peace  supports  the  roof-tree, 
lightens  the  hearth,  and  is  the  guardian,  the  tu¬ 
telary  spirit  of  the  lowly  dwelling.  Can  this  be 
right?  Impossible.  And  when  we  find  the  Christian 
religion  thus  excluded  from  Poetry,  otherwise  as 
good  as  ever  was  produced  by  human  genius, 
what  are  we  to  think  of  the  Poet,  and  of  the  world 
of  thought  and  feeling,  fancy  and  imagination, 
in  which  he  breathes,  nor  fears  to  declare  to  all 
men  that  he  believes  himself  to  be  one  of  the 
order  of  the  High  Priests  of  nature  7” 

So  far,  indeed,  from  being  of  too  vague  and 
generalizing  a  kind,  we  should  rather  say 
that  the  character  of  the  criticism  contain¬ 
ed  in  these  volumes  and  similar  essays,  is 
mainly  distinguished  from  the  greater  part 
of  the  popular  criticism  of  the  day,  by  its 
combination  of  analyses  of  parts,  often 
very  detailed,  with  general  views  as  to  the 
plan  and  spirit  of  the  work  reviewed.  In¬ 
deed  its  minute  dissection  of  particular 
passages,  both  as  to  thought  and  diction, 
carries  us  back  to  the  school  of  Johnson 
and  Addison,  rather  than  to  our  own  time.  In 
criticism,  as  in  political  opinion,  and  in  many 
other  speculative  questions,  there  seems  to 
be  a  pediodical  oscillation  ;  and  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  height  to  which  the  pendulum 
had  been  carried  on  the  one  side,  is  the  force 
of  its  recoiling  impulse  towards  the  other. 
The  grasp  and  comprehension  of  Dr.  John¬ 
son’s  mind,  no  doubt,  prevented  him  from 
yielding  too  much  to  the  current  which  had 
then  set  in  favor  of  mere  verbal  criticism  ; 
and  though  we  may  often  think  that  his 
principles  of  criticism  were  too  purely  ra¬ 
tionalizing,  and  his  spmpathies  w'ith  the 
higher  efl'orts  of  the  imagination  cold  and 
unimpassioned,  yet  he  certainly  combines,  in 
a  manner  which,  we  think,  would  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  be  well  worthy  of  imitation,  the 
criticism  of  generals  with  particulars.  But 
with  Johnson  the  manly  and  philosophic 
criticism  of  the  last  century  may  be  said  to 
close.  Afterhim  ittook  the  direction  of  mere 
judgments  of  detail — examinations  of  frag¬ 
mentary  passages — censures  of  broken  me¬ 
taphors — eulogies  of  mere  polish  and  cor¬ 
rectness  of  expression — till  all  sympathy 
with  a  happy  daring  cither  in  design  or  ex¬ 
ecution,  disappeared.  The  evil  having  thus 
reached  an  extreme,  it  was  natural  that  the 
tendency  towards  an  opposite  system  should 
be  carried  too  far.  It  has  been  usual  to  as¬ 
cribe  that  greater  latitude  of  view  and 
warmth  of  tone  which  chaiacterizes  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Germany  ;  but  although  the  spirit 
of  our  criticism  was  unquestionably  mate- 
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rially  influenced,  at  a  later  period,  by  the 
study  of  German  literature,  we  are  convinc¬ 
ed  that,  in  its  origin,  it  owed  little  or  no¬ 
thing  to  that  source.  In  truth,  in  both  coun¬ 
tries  the  change  took  place  about  the  same 
time,  and  was  owing  to  the  same  cause,  viz. 
the  natural  reaction  which  followed  against 
an  eflete  and  worn-out  system.  In  the  com¬ 
mencement,  the  change  was  certainly  most 
beneficial  to  literature.  The  point  of  view 
from  which  we  were  taught  to  regard  the 
production  of  poetry  and  art  was  raised  ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  not  sublimat¬ 
ed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  every  thing 
misty  and  indistinct,  or  to  substitute  for  a 
criticism  dealing  with  the  common  feelings 
that  interest  humanity,  the  vapors  of  a  sha¬ 
dowy  system  of  metaphysics.  But  by  de¬ 
grees  it  was  found  to  be  much  easier  to 
deal  with  these  generalities  and  abstractions, 
than  to  descend  to  particulars  ; — to  frame  a 
theory,  or  write  a  philosophical  essay  hav¬ 
ing  the  slenderest  application  to  the  case  in 
hand,  than  to  direct  the  criticism  to  the  real 
appreciation  of  the  work  to  be  reviewed. 
The  poet  or  the  author  seemed  to  disappear 
entirely  from  the  scene  ;  leaving  nothing 
behind  but  a  cloudy  background,  on  which 
might  be  traced  a  magnified  image  of  the 
reviewer.  At  best,  our  criticism  became 
in  a  great  measure  limited  to  some  sketch 
of  the  general  design  of  the  work,  and  its 
relation  to  the  particular  theory  patronized 
for  the  time  by  the  critic;  often  praising  or 
blaming  empirically,  and  without  statement 
of  reasons  at  all ;  and  generally  without  any 
due  thought  bestowed  upon  tAis  inquiry — 
whether  upon  any  theory  or  upon  any  plan 
whatever,  the  execution  of  the  work  was 
careful,  classical,  and  compact ;  or,  on  the 
contrary,  slovenly,  disjointed,  inharmoni¬ 
ous,  or  even  ungrammatical. 

We  do  not  here  mean  to  say  that  our 
»  Periodical  Criticism  has  not  been  distin¬ 

guished  by  many  admirable  exceptionsfrom 
this  general  censure, — we  shall  not  at  pre¬ 
sent  indicate  particularly  where  they  are  to 
be  found, — but  we  are  satisfied  that,  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  much  of  the  criticism  of  our  last 
decennium^  the  remark  is  just.  Now,  to  this 
system  of  general  blame  and  praise,  unac¬ 
companied  by  a  due  application  of  critical 
particulars,  the  practice  of  the  writer  of 
these  Recreations  stands  completely  op¬ 
posed.  Witness  the  following  observations, 
which  form  the  commencement  of  a  very 
beautiful  paper,  entitled,  “  A  Few  Words  on 
Thomson — 

“  Thomson’s  genius  does  not  so  often  delight 
us  by  exquisite  minute  touches  in  the  description 
of  nature  as  that  of  Cowper.  It  loves  to  paint 
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on  a  great  scale,  and  to  dash  objects  off  sweep- 
ingly  by  bold  strokes — such,  indeed,  as  have  al¬ 
most  always  distinguished  the  mighty  masters 
of  the  lyre  and  the  rainbow.  Cowper  sets  nature 
before  your  eyes — Thomson  before  your  imagin¬ 
ation.  Which  do  you  prefer  7  Both.  Be  assur¬ 
ed  thatbotli  poets  had  pored  niglit  and  day  upon 
her — in  all  her  aspects — and  that  she  had  re¬ 
vealed  herself  fully  to  botli.  But  they,  in  their 
religion,  elected  dilferent  modes  of  worship — and 
both  were  worthy  of  their  mighty  mother.  In 
one  mood  of  mind  we  love  Cowper  best,  in  an¬ 
other  Thomson.  Sometimes  the  Seasons  are 
almost  a  Task — and  sometimes  the  Task  is  out 
of  Season.  There  is  delightful  distinctness  in 
all  the  pictures  of  the  Bard  of  Olney — glorious 
gloom  or  glimmer  in  most  of  those  of  the  Bard 
of  Ednam.  Cowper  paints  trees — Thomson 
woods.  Thomson  paints,  in  a  few  wondrous 
lines,  rivers  from  source  to  sea,  like  the  mighty 
Burrampooter — Cowper,  in  many  no  very  won¬ 
drous  lines,  brightens  up  one  bend  of  a  stream, 
or  awakens- our  fancy  to  the  murmur  of  some 
single  waterfall.  But  a  truce  to  antithesis — a 
deceptive  s^Ie  of  criticism — and  see  how  Thom¬ 
son  sings  of  Snow.  Why,  in  the  following  lines, 
as  well  as  Christopher  North  in  his  Winter 
Rhapsody — 

•  The  cherish’d  fields 
Put  on  their  winter-robe  of  purest  white. 

’Tis  brightness  all;  save  where  the  new  snow  melLs 
Along  the  mazy  current.’ 

Nothing  can  be  more  vivid.  ’Tis  of  the  nature 
of  an  ocular  spectrum. 

“  Here  is  a  touch  like  one  of  Cowper’s.  Note 
the  beauty  of  the  epithet  ‘  brown,’  where  all  that 
is  motionless  is  white — 

‘  The  foodless  wilds 
Pour  fourth  their  brown  inhabitants.’ 

That  one  word  proves  the  poet.  Does  it  not  ? 

“  The  entire  description  from  which  these  two 
sentences  are  selected  by  memory — a  critic  you 
may  always  tiust  to — is  admirable;  except  in 
one’  or  two  places  where  Thomson  seems  to 
have  striven  to  be  strongly  pathetic,  and  w'here 
he  seems  to  us  to  have  overshot  his  mark,  and  to 
have  ceased  to  be  perfectly  natural.  Thus — 

‘  Drooping,  the  ox 

Stands  cover’d  o’er  with  snow,  and  then  demands 
The  fruit  of  all  his  toil.’ 

“  The  image  of  the  ox  is  as  good  as  possible. 
We  see  him,  and  could  paint  him  in  oils.  But, 
to  our  mind,  the  notion  of  his  ‘  demanding  the 
I'ruit  of  all  his  toils’ — to  which  we  freely  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  worthy  animal  was  well  entitled 
— sounds,  as  it  is  here  expressed,  rather  fantasti¬ 
cal.  Call  it  doubtful — for  Jemmy  was  never  ut¬ 
terly  in  the  wrong  in  any  sentiment.  Again — 

‘  The  bleatins:  kind 

Eye  the  bleak  heaven,  and  next  the  glistening  earth, 
With  looks  of  dumb  despair.' 

The  second  line  is  perfect ;  but  the  Ettrick  Shep¬ 
herd  agreed  with  us — one  night  at  Ambrose’s — 
that  the  third  was  not  quite  right  Sheep,  he 
agreed  with  us,  do  not  deliver  themselves  up  lo 
despair  under  any  circumstances;  and  here 
Thomson  transferred  what  would  have  been  his 
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own  feeling  in  a  corresponding  condition,  to  ani¬ 
mals  who  dreadlcesly  followed  their  instincts. — 
Thomson  redeems  himself  in  what  immediately 
succeeds — 

'  Then,  sad  dispersed, 

Dig  for  the  wither'd  beib  through  heaps  of  snow  ’ 

For,  as  they  disperse,  they  do  look  very  sad — 
and  no  doubt  are  so  ;  but  had  they  been  in  des¬ 
pair,  they  would  not  so  readily,  and  constantly, 
and  uniformly,  and  successfully  have  taken  to 
the  digging,  but  whole  flocks  had  perished. 

“  Did  you  ever  see  ^vater  heginningto  change 
itself  info  ice?  Yes.  Then  try  to  describe  the 
sight.  Success  in  that  trial  will  prove  you  a 
oeL  People  do  not  prove  themselves  poets  only 
y  writing  long  poems.  A  line — tw'o  words — 
may  show  that  they  are  the  Muse’s  sons.  How 
exquisitely  does  Burns  picture  to  our  eyes  moon¬ 
light  water  undergoing  an  ice-change  ? 

‘  The  chilly  frost  beneath  the  silver  beam, 

Crept  gently  crusting  o’er  the  glittering  stream!’ 

Thomson  does  it  with  an  almost  finer  spirit  of 
perception  —  or  conception  —  or  memory  —  or 
whatever  else  you  choose  to  call  it ;  for  our  part, 
we  call  it  genius — 

‘  An  icy  gale,  oft  shifting,  o'er  the  pool 
Breathes  a  blue  Jilm,,  and  in  its  mid  career 
Arrests  the  bickering  stream.’ 

And  afterwards,  having  frozen  the  entire  stream 
into  a  ‘  crystal  pavement,’  how  strongly  doth  he 
conclude  thus — 

‘  The  whole  imprison'd  river  grotcls  below.' 
Here,  again,  ’tis  pleasant  to  see  the  peculiar 
genius  of  Cowper  contrasted  with  that  of 
Thomson.  The  gentle  Cowq)er  delighting,  for 
the  most  part,  in  tranquil  images — for  his  life 
was  past  amidst  tranquil  nature;  the  enthusias¬ 
tic  Thomson,  more  pleased  with  images  of  pow- 
€r.  Cowper  says — 

‘  On  the  flood, 

Indurated  and  fi.xed,  the  snowy  weight 
Lies  undissolved,  while  silently  beneath^ 

And  unperceived,  the  current  steals  away.* 

“All  those  children  of  the  Pensive  Public  w’ho 
have  heen  much  at  school,  know  Thomson’s  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wolves  among  the  Alps,  Apen¬ 
nines,  and  Pyrenees, 

‘  Cruel  as  death,  and  hungry  as  the  grave  ! 

Burning  for  blood,  bony  and  gaunt  and  grim,'  &c. 

The  first  fifteen  lines  are  equal  to  any  thing  in 
the  whole  range  of  English  descriptive  poetry ; 
but  the  last  ten  are  positively  bad.  Here  they 
are — 

‘  The  godlike  face  of  man  avails  him  nought  I 
Even  beauty,  force  divine  !  at  whose  bright  glance 
The  generous  lion  stands  in  soften’d  gaze. 

Now  bleeds,  a  hapless  undistinsuish’d  prey. 

But  if,  apprised  of  the  severe  attack. 

The  country  be  shut  up,  hired  by  the  scent. 

On  churchyard  drear  (inhuman  to  relate  !) 

The  disappointed  prowlers  fall,  and  dig 
The  shrouded  I  ody  from  the  grave ;  o'er  which, 
Mix’d  with  foul  shades  and  frighted  ghosts,  they 
howl.* 

Wild  beasts  do  not  like  the  look  of  the  human 
eye — they  think  us  ugly  customers,  and  some¬ 


times  stand  shilly-shallying  in  our  presence,  in 
an  awkward  but  alarming  attitude,  of  hunger 
mixed  with  fear.  A  single  wolf  seldom  or  never 
attacks  a  man.  He  cannot  stand  the  face.  But 
a  person  would  need  to  have  a  godlike  face  in¬ 
deed  to  terrify  therewith  an  army  of  wolves  some 
thousand  strong.  It  would  be  the  height  of  pre¬ 
sumption  in  any  man,  though  beautiful  as  Moore 
thought  Byron,  to  attempt  it.  If  so,  then 

‘  The  godlike  face  of  man  avails  him  nought,’ 

is,  under  the  circumstances,  ludicrous.  Still 
more  so  is  the  trash  about  ‘beauty,  force  divine  I’ 
It  is  loo  much  to  expect  of  an  army  of  wolves 
some  thousand  strong,  ‘  and  hungry  as  the  grave,’ 
that  they  should  all  fall  down  on  their  knees  be¬ 
fore  a  sw'eet  morsel  of  flesh  and  blood,  merely 
because  the  young  lady  was  so  beautiful  that  she 
might  have  sat  to  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  for  a 
frontispiece  to  Mr.  Watts’s  Souvenir.  ’Tis  all 
stuff,  too,  about  the  generous  lion  standing  in 
softened  gaze  at  beauty’s  bright  glance.  True, 
he  has  been  known  to  look  with  a  certain  sort  of 
soft  surliness  upon  a  pretty  Cafi're  girl,  and  to 
walk  past  without  eating  her — but  simply  be¬ 
cause,  an  hour  or  tw’o  before,  he  had  dined  on  a 
Hottentot  Venus  The  secret  lay  not  in  his 
heart,  but  in  his  stomach.  Still  the  notion  is  a 
popular  one,  and  how  exquisitely  has  Spenser 
changed  it  into  the  divinest  poetry  in  the  cnarac- 
ter  of  the  attendant  lion  of 

‘  Heavenly  Una,  with  her  milkwhile  lamb  I’ 

But  Thomson,  so  far  from  making  poetry  of  it  in 
this  passage,  has  vulgarized  and  ulurred  by  it 
the  natural  and  inevitable  emotion  of  terror  and 
pity.  Famished  wolves  houkmg  up  the  dead  is 
a  dreadful  image — but  ‘  inhuman  to  relate'  is  not 
an  expression  heavily  laden  w’ith  meaning  ;  and 
the  sudden,  abrupt,  violent,  and,  as  we  feel,  un¬ 
natural  introduction  of  ideas  purely  superstitious, 
at  the  close,  is  revolting,  and  miserably  mars  the 
terrible  truth." 

The  homeliness  of  some  of  the  illustra¬ 
tions  and  expressions  in  the  preceding  pas¬ 
sage,  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  very  singular  style  of  these 
Recreations — illustrating  the  grandest  ob¬ 
jects  by  the  most  familiar,  and,  by  its  home¬ 
liness,  perplexing  critics.  This  imbroglio 
appears  of  course  still  more  conspicuous 
and  even  startling,  in  those  papers  where 
the  writer  abandons  himself  w’ith  less  re¬ 
straint  to  the  comic  vein.  Side  by  side 
with  the  most  fanciful  illustrations,  or  fol¬ 
lowing  close  on  some  passage  of  poetic 
and  musical  diction,  comes  some  picture 
most  prosaically  ludicrous — some  slang 
phrase  of  the  day — some  quotation,  how 
changed  from  its  original  application! — or 
some  Scotch  expression,  tempting  to  the 
writer  by  its  graphic  force  and  the  comic 
associations  wdth  which  it  is  connected. 
The  result  is  a  strange  composite,  blending 
all  orders  of  architecture,  and  employing 
all  materials,  from  porphyry  and  lapis  lazuli 
down  to  the  commonest  brick  and  mortar. 
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It  reminds  us  of  St.  Mark’s  at  Venice,  in 
which  Saracenic  domes  are  strangely  im¬ 
posed  upon  Gothic  naves,  and  blocks  of 
Egyptian  granite  are  fantastically  mingled 
with  Italian  marble  and  mosaic :  yet  all 
blended  into  a  marvellous  arabesque,  and 
possessing  a  strange  unity  and  originality 
of  character. 

With  all  this,  however,  we  must  own 
that  w’e  would  not  regret  if  the  contrasts 
were  somewhat  less  violent,  and  if  here 
and  there  an  obtrusive  epithet  or  image 
were  eliminated.  We  do  not  know  that  to 
any  of  them  the  term  coarseness  can  be  just¬ 
ly  applied.  But  if  the  line  of  division  be¬ 
tween  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous  be 
slender,  still  more  so  is  that  which  sepa¬ 
rates  the  familiar  from  the  vulgar:  and 
were  there  no  other  reason  for  erring  on 
the  side  of  caution,  it  should  be  sufficient 
that  the  style,  seductive  as  it  always  must 
be  from  its  variety  and  apparent  ease, 
would  soon  become  intolerable  in  imita¬ 
tion.  The  transitions  from  the  most  elevat¬ 
ed  views  to  the  most  ludicrous — and  from 
the  most  select  and  ornate  expression  to 
the  most  homely  vernacular,  may  be  har¬ 
monized  ;  and  are,  no  doubt,  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  harmonized  in  this  case  by  the  dex¬ 
terous  workmanship  of  genius.  But  the 
enforced  sentimentalism,  or  still  more  en¬ 
forced  humor,  of  those  who  have  attempt¬ 
ed  this  school  of  w’riting, — the  absolute 
want  of  all  fashion  of  the  opposite  elements 
in  their  elaborate  impromptus — their  choice 
of  coarse  expression  or  imagery  for  its 
own  sake,  and  not  as  in  the  original,  where 
it  serves  the  purpose  only  of  occasional 
discords  in  music, — oblige  us  to  say,  that 
unless  it  were  redeemed  by  the  highest  tal¬ 
ent,  this  style  of  writing  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  and  offensive  that  can  he  at¬ 
tempted  :  and  that,  highly  as  we  appreciate 
the  generous  spirit  which  the  author  of 
these  volumes  has  carried  into  criticism, 
and  the  benefits  which  may  be  derived  from 
the  application  of  humor  as  well  as  ima¬ 
gination  and  judgment  to  the  estimate  of 
literature,  we  almost  doubt  whether  the 
benefit  has  not  been  practically  balanced 
by  the  injury  arising  from  the  prevalence 
of  a  system  of  criticism,  founded,  as  is  gen¬ 
erally  the  case,  rather  on  an  imitation  of 
his  manner  than  his  spirit ;  and  which  has 
preserved  and  exaggerated  his  faults,  with¬ 
out  approaching  his  excellencies. 

We  shall  now  select,  almost  at  random, 
a  few  passages  as  characteristic  of  these 
volumes;  beginning  with  one  which  occurs 
in  the  paper  entitled  Christopher  in  his 
Aviary — a  paper  eminently  distinguished 


by  the  author’s  knowledge  of  the  minute  de¬ 
tails  of  nature,  as  well  as  by  that  power  of 
suggestion  and  imitation  which  can  make 
the  meanest  thing  that  feels,  the  means  of 
unlocking  the  deepest  sources  of  the  pa¬ 
thetic  or  sublime.  It  has  the  grandeur, 
without  the  quainlness  and  pedantry,  of 
Sir  Thomas  Brown’s  sepulchral  strains  : — 

“  Why  do  the  songs  of  the  Blackbird  and 
Thrush  make  us  think  of  the  songless  Starling  ? 
It  matters  not.  We  do  think  of  him,  and  see  him 
too — a  lovely  bird,  and  his  abode  is  majestic. 
What  an  object  of  wonder  and  awe  is  an  old 
Castle  to  a  boyish  imagination !  Its  height  how 
dreadful !  up  to  whose  mouldering  edges  his  fear 
carries  him,  and  hangs  him  over  the  battlements ! 
What  beauty  in  those  unapproachable  wall-flow¬ 
ers,  that  cast  a  brightness  on  the  old  brown 
stones  of  the  edifice,  and  make  the  horror  pleas¬ 
ing  !  That  sound  so  far  below,  is  the  sound  of  a 
stream  the  eye  cannot  reach — of  a  waterfall 
echoing  for  ever  among  the  black  rocks  and  pools. 
The  school-boy  knows  but  little  of  the  history  of 
the  old  Castle. — but  that  little  is  of  war,  and 
witchcraft,  and  imprisonment,  and  bloodshed. 
The  ghostly  glimmer  of  antiquity  appals  him — 
he  visits  the  ruin  only  with  a  companion,  and  at 
mid-day.  There  and  then  it  was  that  we  first 
saw  a  Starling.  We  heard  something  wild  and 
wonderful  in  their  harsh  scream,  as  they  sat  upon 
the  edge  of  the  battlements,  or  flew  out  of  the 
chinks  and  crannies.  There  were  Martens,  too, 
so  different  in  their  looks  from  the  pretty  House- 
Swallows — Jack-daws  clamoring  afresh  at  every 
time  we  waved  our  caps,  or  vainly  slung  a  peb¬ 
ble  towards  their  nests — and  one  grove  of  elms, 
to  whose  top,  much  lower  than  the  castle,  came, 
ever  and  anon,  some  noiseless  Heron  from  the 
Muirs. 

“  Ruins  !  Among  all  the  external  o^ects  of 
imagination,  surely  they  are  most  affecting ! 
Some  sumptuous  edifice  of  a  Ibrmer-  age,  still 
standing  in  its  undecayed  strength,  has  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  great  command  over  us.  from  the  ages 
that  have  flowed  over  it;  but  the  mouldering 
edifice  which  Nature  has  begun  to  win  to  herself, 
and  to  dissolve  into  her  own  bosom,  is  far  more 
touching  to  the  heart,  and  more  awakening  to 
the  spirit.  It  is  beautiful  in  its  decay — not  mere¬ 
ly  because  green  leaves,  and  wild  flow’ers,  and 
creeping  mosses  soften  its  rugged  frowns,  but  be¬ 
cause  they  have  sowm  themselves  on  the  decay 
of  greatness;  they  are  monitors  to  our  fancy, 
like  the  flowers  on  a  grave,  of  the  untroubled 
rest  of  the  dead.  Battlements  riven  by  the  hand 
of  time,  and  cloistered  arches  reft  and  rent,  speak 
to  us  of  tlie  warfare  and  of  the  piety  of  our  an¬ 
cestors,  of  the  pride  of  their  might,  and  the  con¬ 
solations  of  their  sorrow :  they  revive  dim  sha¬ 
dows  of  departed  life,  evoked  from  the  land  of 
forgetfulness ;  but  they  touch  us  more  deeply 
when  the  brightness  which  the  sun  flings  on  the 
broken  arches,  and  the  warbling  of  birds  that  are 
nestled  in  the  chambers  of  princes,  and  the  moan¬ 
ing  of  winds  through  the  crevices  of  towers, 
round  which  the  surges  of  war  were  shuttered 
and  driven  back,  lay  those  phantoms  ajrain  to 
rest  in  their  silent  bed,  and  show  us,  in  the  mon- 
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uments  of  human  life  and  power,  the  visible  foot¬ 
steps  of  Time  and  Oblivion,  coming  on  in  their 
everlasting  and  irresistible  career,  to  sweep  down 
our  perishable  race,  and  to  reduce  all  the  forms 
of  our  momentary  being  into  the  undistinguisha- 
ble  elements  of  their  original  nothing. 

What  is  there  below  the  skies  like  the  place 
of  mighty  and  departed  cities  ?  the  vanishing  or 
vanished  capitals  of  renowned  empires?  There 
is  no  other  such  desolation.  The  solitudes  of  na¬ 
ture  may  be  wild  and  drear,  but  they  are  not 
like  the  solitude  from  which  human  glory  is 
swept  away.  The  overthrow  or  decay  of  migh¬ 
ty  human  power  is,  of  all  thoughts  that  can  enter 
the  mind,  the  most  overwhelming.  The  whole 
imagination  is  at  once  stirred  by  the  prostration 
of  that,  round  which  so  many  high  associations 
have  been  collected  for  so  many  ages.  Beauty 
seems  born  but  to  perish,  and  its  fragility  is 
seen  and  felt  to  be  inherent  in  it  by  a  law  of  its 
being.  But  power  gives  stability,  as  it  were,  to 
human  thought,  and  we  forget  our  own  perisha¬ 
ble  nature  in  tlie  spectacle  of  some  abiding  and 
enduring  greatness.  Our  own  little  span  of  years 
— our  own  confined  region  of  space — are  lost  in 
the  endurance  and  far-spread  dominion  of  some 
mighty  state,  and  we  feel  as  if  we  partook  of  its 
deep-set  and  triumphant  strength.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  a  great  and  ancient  empire  falls  into  pieces, 
or  when  fragments  of  its  power  are  heard  rent 
asunder,  like  column  after  column  disparting 
from  some  noble  edifice,  in  sad  conviction,  we  feel 
as  if  all  the  cities  of  men  were  built  on  founda¬ 
tions  beneath  which  the  earthquake  sleeps.  The 
same  doom  seems  to  be  imminent  over  all  the 
other  kingdoms  that  still  stand  ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  such  changes,  and  decays,  and  overthrows — 
or  as  we  read  of  them  of  old — we  look,  under 
such  emotions,  on  all  power  as  foundationicss, 
and  in  our  wide  imagination  embrace  empires 
covered  only  with  the  ruins  of  their  desolation. 
Yet  such  is  the  pride  of  the  human  spirit,  that  it 
often  unconsciously,  under  the  influence  of  such 
imagination,  strives  to  hide  from  itself  the  utter 
nothingness  of  its  mightiest  works.  And  when 
all  its  glories  are  visibly  crumbling  iuto  dust,  it 
creates  some  imaginary  power  to  overthrow  the 
fabrics  of  human  greatness — and  thus  attempts 
to  derive  a  kind  of  mournful  triumph  even  in  its 
very  fall.  Thus,  when  nations  have  faded  away 
in  their  sins  and  vices,  rotten  at  the  heart,  and 
palsied  in  all  their  limbs,  we  strive  not  to.tliink 
of  that  sad  internal  decay,  but  imagine  some 
mighty  power  smiting  empires  and  cutting  short 
the  records  of  mortal  magnificence.  Thus,  Fate 
and  Destiny  are  said  in  our  imagination  to  lay 
our  glories  low.  Thus,  even  the  calm  and  silent 
air  of  Oblivion  has  been  thought  of  as  an  unspa¬ 
ring  Power.  Time,  too,  though  in  moral  sadness 
wisely  called  a  shadow,  has  been  clothed  with 
terrific  attributes,  and  the  sweep  of  his  scythe 
has  shorn  the  towery  diadem  of  cities.  Thus  the 
mere  sigh  in  which  we  expire,  has  been  changed 
into  active  power — and  all  the  nations  have  with 
Dne  voic6  called  out  “  Death !”  And  while  man¬ 
kind  have  sunk,  and  fallen,  and  disappeared  in 
the  helplessness  of  their  own  mortal  oeing,  we 
have  still  spoken  of  powers  arrayed  against 
them — powers  that  are  in  good  truth  only  another 
name  for  their  own  weaknesses.  Thus  imagina- 
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is  forever  fighting  against  tnith— and  even  when 
humbled,  her  visions  are  sublime — conscious 
even  amongst  saddest  ruin  of  her  own  immor¬ 
tality.” 

The  thought  of  Sterne’s  starling,  for 
whose  case  the  writer  professes  no  great 
sympathy — and  of  birds  in  cages  in  general, 
leads  suddenly  to  thoughts  of  irnprisonment^ 
and  to  a  ghastly  description  of  Dartmoor 
prison  during  the  w’ar.  We  shall  extract 
the  greater  part  of  it : — 

“  What  has  become — we  wander — of  Dart¬ 
moor  Prison?  During  that  long  war  its  huge 
and  hideous  bulk  was  filled  with  Frenchmen 
— ay— 

‘Men  of  all  climes — attach’d  to  none — w’ere 
there .’ 

— a  desperate  race — robbers  and  reavers,  and 
ruflians  and  rapers,  and  pirates  and  murderers — 
mingled  witli  the  heroes  who,  fired  by  freedom, 
had  fought  for  the  land  of  lilies,  with  its  vine 
vales  and  “hillsof  sweet  myrtle”— doomed  to  die 
in  captivity,  immured  in  that  doleful  mansion  on 
the  sullen  moor.  There  thousands  pined  and 
wore  away  and  wmsted  — and  when  not  another 
groan  remained  within  the  bones  of  their  breasts, 
they  gave  up  the  ghost.  Young  heroes  prema¬ 
turely  old  in  baffled  passions — life’s  best  and 
strongest  passions,  that  scorned  to  go  to  sleep 
but  in  the  sleep  of  death.  These  died  in  their 
golden  prime.  With  them  went  down  into  un¬ 
pitied  and  unhonored  graves — for  pity  and  honor 
dwell  notin  houses  so  haunted — veterans  in  their 
iron  age — some  self-smitten  w'ith  ghastly  wounds, 
that  let  life  finally  bubble  out  of  sinewy  neck  or 
shaggy  bosom — or  the  poison-bowl  convulsed 
their  giant  limbs  unto  unquivering  rest.  Y^et 
there  you  saw  a  \vild  strange  tumult  of  troubled 
happiness — which,  as  you  looked  into  its  heart, 
was  transfigured  into  misery.  There  volatile 
spirits  fluttered  in  their  cage,  like  birds  that  seem 
not  to  hate  nor  to  be  unhappy  in  confinement, 
but,  hanging  by  beak  or  claws,  to  be  often  play¬ 
ing  with  the  glittering  wires — to  be  amusing 
themselves,  so  it  seems,  wdth  drawing  up,  by 
small  enginery,  their  food  and  drink,  wdiich  soon 
sickens,  however,  on  their  stomachs,  till,  with 
ruffled  plumage,  they  are  often  found  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  lying  on  their  backs,  with  clenched  feet,  and 
neck  bent  as  if  twisted,  on  the  scribbled  sand, 
stone-dead.  There  you  saw  pale  youths — boys 
almost  like  girls,  so  delicate  looked  they  in  that 
hot  infected  air  which,  ventilate  it  as  you  will,  is 
never  felt  to  breathe  on  the  face  like  the  fresh  air 
of  liberty — once  bold  and  bright  midshipmen  in 
frigate  or  first-rater,  and  saved  by  being  picked 
up  by  the  boats  of  the  ship  that  had  sunk  her  by 
one  double-shotted  broadside,  or  sent  her  in  one 
explosion  splintering  into  tlie  sky,  and  splashing 
into  the  sea,  in  less  than  a  minute  the  thunder 
silent,  and  the  fiery  shower  over  and  gone — 
there  you  saw'  such  lads  as  these,  w’ho  used  al¬ 
most  to  w’eep  if  they  got  not  duly  the  dear-desir¬ 
ed  letter  from  sister  or  sweetheart,  and  wdien  they 
did  duly  get  it,  opened  it  with  trembling  fingers, 
and  even  then  let  drop  some  natural  tears — 
there  w'e  saw  them  leaping  and  dancing,  wdth 
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gross  gesticulations  and  horrid  oaths  obscene, 
with  grim  outcasts  from  nature,  whose  rr.ustach- 
cd  mouths  were  rank  with  sin  and  pollution — 
monsters  for  whom  hell  was  yawning — their 
mortal  mire  already  possessed  with  a  demon. 
There,  wretched,  woe-begone,  and  wearied  out 
with  recklessness  and  desperation,  many  wmoed 
Chance  and  Fortune,  who  they  hoped  might  yet 
listen  to  their  prayers — and  kept  rattling  the  dice 
— cursing  them  that  gave  them  indulgence — even 
in  their  cells  of  punishment  for  disobedience  or 
mutiny.  There  you  saw  some,  who  in  the  crowd¬ 
ed  courts  “  sat  apart  retired,” — bringing  the 
practised  skill  that  once  supported,  or  the  native 
genius  that  once  adorned  life,  to  bear  on  beauti- 
fnl  contrivances  and  fancies  elaborately  executed 
with  meanest  instruments,  till  they  rivalled  or 
outdid  the  work  of  art  assisted  by  all  the  minis¬ 
tries  of  science.  And  thus  won  they  a  poor  pit¬ 
tance  wherewithal  to  purchase  some  little  com¬ 
fort  or  luxury,  or  ornament  to  their  persons ;  for 
vanity  had  not  forsaken  some  in  their  rusty 
squalor,  and  they  sought  to  please  her,  their  mis¬ 
tress  or  their  bride.  'I’here  you  saw  accomplish¬ 
ed  men  conjuring  before  their  eyes,  on  the  paper 
or  the  canvas,  to  feed  the  longings  of  their  souls, 
the  lights  and  the  shadows  of  the  dear  days  that 
far  away  were  beautifying  some  sacred  spot  of 
“  la  belle  France" — perhaps  some  festal  scene, 
for  love  in  sorrow  is  still  true  to  remembered  joy, 
where  once  with  youths  and  maidens 

‘  They  led  the  dance  beside  the  murmuring 
Loire.’  ” 

Take  now  a  sketch  of  Highland  scenery 
from  the  paper  entitled  “  The  Moors.”  With 
what  sympathy  and  truth  is  the  feeling  of 
the  spot  caught  and  depicted — alternately 
bright  in  sunshine,  or  clouded  with  vapors 
— and  here  rendered  back,  in  words  which 
are  sometimes  bright  with  the  sparkle  of 
fancy,  and  sometimes  darkened  by  the 
strongest  gloom  of  imagination  !  The  feel¬ 
ing  of  intense  solitude  among  primeval  hills 
and  forests,  of  boundless  expanse  of  view 
from  rock  and  mountain  top — the  sweet 
homelike  feeling  produced  by  cottages, 
and  spots  of  cultivation  lurking  in  the  re¬ 
cesses  of  glens,  or  spotting  the  dreary 
brown  of  waste  moors — are  brought  before 
us  in  prose  far  more  poetical  than  many 
specimens  of  numerous  verse. 

‘‘  Straight  stretches  the  glen  for  leagues,  and 
then  bending  through  the  blue  gloom,  seems  to 
w’ind  away  with  one  sweep  into  infinitude.  The 
Great  Glen  of  Scotland — Glen-More  itself — is 
not  grander.  But  the  Great  Glen  of  Scotland  is 
yet  a  living  forest.  Glen-Etive  has  few  woods 
or  none — and  the  want  of  them  is  sublime.  For 
centuries  ago  pines  and  oaks  in  the  course  of 
nature  all  perished  ;  and  they  exist  now  but  in 
tradition  wavering  on  the  tongues  of  old  bards, 
or  deep  down  in  the  mosses  show  their  black 
trunks  to  the  light,  when  the  torrents  join  the 
river  in  spate,  and  the  moor  divulges  its  secrets 
as  in  an  earthquake.  Sweetly  sung,  thou  small, 
brown,  moorland  bird,  though  thy  song  be  but  a 


twitter !  And  true  to  thy  time — even  to  a  balmy 
minute — art  thou,  with  thy  velvet  tunic  of  black 
striped  with  yellow,  as  thou  windest  thy  small 
but  not  sullen  horn — by  us  called  in  our  pride 
Humble  Bee — but  not,  methinks,  so  very  hum¬ 
ble,  while  booming  high  in  air  in  oft-repeated 
circles,  w’ondering  at  our  Tent,  and  at  the  flag 
that  now  unfolds  its  gaudy  length  like  a  burnish¬ 
ed  serpent,  as  if  the  smell  of  some  far-off*  darling 
heather-bed  had  touched  thy  finest  instinct,  away 
thou  fliest  straight  southward  to  that  rich  flower- 
store,  unerringly  as  the  carrier-pigeon  wafting 
to  distant  lands  some  love-message  on  its  wings. 
Yet  humble  after  all  thou  art ;  for  all  day  long, 
making  thy  industry  ihy  delight,  thou  returnest 
at  shut  of  day,  cheerful  even  in  thy  weariness,  to 
thy  ground-cell  within  the  knoll,  where  as  Fancy 
dreams  the  Fairies  dwell — a  Silent  People  intlie 
Land  of  Peace. 

‘‘And  why  hast  thou,  wild  singing  spirit  of  the 
Highland  Glenorchy,  that  cheerest  the  long- 
withdrawing  vale  from  Inveruren  to  Dalmally, 
and  from  Dalmally  Church-tower  to  the  Old  Cas¬ 
tle  of  Kilchurn,  round  whose  mouldering  turrets 
thou  sw'eepest  with  more  pensive  murmur,  till 
thy  name  and  existence  are  lost  in  that  noble 
loch — why  hast  thou  never  had  thy  Bard  ?  ‘  A 
hundred  bards  have  I  had  in  bygone  ages,’  is 
thy  reply;  ‘but  the  Sassenach  understands  not 
the  traditionary  strains,  and  the  music  of  the 
Gaelic  poetry  is  wasted  on  his  ear.’  Songs  of 
w’ar  and  of  love  are  yet  awakened  by  the  shep¬ 
herds  among  these  lonely  braes ;  and  often  when 
the  moon  rises  over  Ben  Cruachan,  and  counts 
her  attendant  stars  in  soft  reflection  beneath  the 
still  waters  of  that  long  inland  sea,  she  hears  the 
echoes  of  harps  chiming  through  the  silence  of 
departed  years.  Tradition  tells,  that  on  no  other 
banks  did  the  fairies  so  love  to  thread  the  mazes 
of  their  mystic  dance,  as  on  the  heathy,  and 
brackeny,  and  oaken  banks  of  the  Orchy,  during 
the  long  summer  nights  wdien  the  thick-falling 
dews  perceptibly  swelled  the  stream,  and  lent  a 
livelier  music  to  every  waterl’all. 

“  There  it  was,  on  a  little  river  island,  that 
once,  whether  sleeping  or  waking  we  know  not, 
we  saw'  celebrated  a  Fairy’s  Funeral.  First  we 
heard  small  pipes  playing,  as  if  no  bigger  than 
hollow  rushes  that  whisper  to  the  night  winds; 
and  more  piteous  than  aught  that  trills  from 
earthly  instrumetjt  was  the  scarce  audible  dirge ! 
U  seemed  to  float  over  the  stream,  every  Ibam- 
bell  emitting  a  plaintive  note,  till  the  airy  anthem 
came  floating  over  our  couch,  and  then  alighted 
w’ithout  footsteps  among  the  heather.  The  pat¬ 
tering  of  little  feet  wras  then  heard,  as  if  living 
creatures  were  arranging  themselves  in  order, 
and  then  there  was  nothing  but  a  more  ordered 
hymn.  The  harmony  wras  like  the  melting  of 
musical  dewrdrops,  and  sang,  without  words,  of 
sorrow  and  death.  We  opened  our  eyes,  or  ra¬ 
ther  sight  came  to  them  when  closed,  and  dream 
was  vision!  Hundreds  of  creatures,  no  taller 
than  the  crest  of  the  lapwing,  and  all  hanging 
down  their  veiled  heads,  stood  in  a  circle  on  a 
green  plat  among  the  rocks;  and  in  the  midst 
was  a  bier,  framed  as  it  seemed  of  flow'ers  un¬ 
known  to  the  Highland  hills  ;  and  on  the  bier  a 
Fairy,  lying  with  uncoveretl  face,  pale  as  the  lily, 
and  motionless  as  the  snow.  The  dirge  grew 
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fainter  and  fainter,  and  then  died  quite  awav ; 
when  two  of  the  creatures  came  from  the  circle, 
and  took  their  station,  one  at  the  head  and  the 
other  at  the  foot  of  the  bier.  They  sang  alter¬ 
nate  measures,  not  louder  than  the  twittering  of 
the  aw'akened  wood-lark  before  it  goes  up  the 
dewy  air,  but  dolorous  and  full  of  the  desolation 
of  death.  The  flower-bier  stirred ;  for  the  spot 
on  which  it  lay  sank  slowly  down,  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  greensward  was  smooth  as  ever — 
the  very  dews  glittering  above  the  buried  Fairy. 
A  cloud  passed  over  the  moon ;  and,  with  a  cho¬ 
ral  lament,  the  funeral  troop  sailed  duskily  away, 
heard  afar  off,  so  still  was  the  midnight  solitude 
of  the  glen.  Then  the  disenthralled  Orchy  be¬ 
gan  to  rejoice  as  before,  through  all  her  streams 
and  falls;  and  at  the  sudden  leaping  of  the  wa¬ 
ters  and  outbursting  of  the  moon,  w'e  awoke. 
♦  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

“’Tis  a  vast  Glen.  Not  one  single  human 
dwelling  any  where  speck-like  on  the  river-wind¬ 
ing  plain — or  nest-like  among  the  brushwood 
knolls — or  rock-like  among  the  fractured  cliffs  far 
up  on  the  mountain  region  do  our  eyes  behold, 
eager  as  tliey  are  to  discover  some  symptom  of 
life.  Two  houses  we  know  to  be  in  the  solitude — 
ay,  tw’o — one  of  them  near  the  head  of  the  Loch, 
and  the  other  near  the  head  of  the  Glen — but 
both  distant  from  this  our  Tent,  which  is  pitched 
between,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Moor.  We 
were  mistaken  in  saying  that  Dalness  is  invisi¬ 
ble — for  yonder  it  looms  in  a  sullen  light,  and, 
before  we  have  finished  the  sentence,  may  have 
again  sunk  into  the  moor.  Ay,  it  is  gone — for 
lights  and  shadows  coming  and  going,  we  know 
not  whence  nor  whither,  here  travel  all  day 
long — the  sole  tenants — very  ghost-like — and 
seemingly  in  their  shiftings  embued  with  a  sort 
of  dim  uncertain  life.  How  far  off  from  our  Tent 
may  be  tlie  Loch?  Miles — and  silently  as  snow 
are  seen  to  break  the  waves  along  the  shore, 
wdiile  beyond  them  hangs  in  aerial  haze,  the 
great  blue  w’ater.  How’  far  off  from  our  Tent 
may  be  the  mountains  at  the  head  of  the  Glen  ? 
Miles — for  though  that  speck  in  the  sky  into 
which  they  upheave  their  mighty  altitudes,  be 
doubtless  an  eagle,  w’e  cannot  hear  its  cry. 
What  giants  are  these  right  opposite  our  Pyra¬ 
mid  ?  Co — grim  chieftain — and  his  Tail.  What 
an  assemblage  of  thunder-riven  cliff's  !  This  is 
what  may  be  w’ell  called — Nature  on  a  grand 
scale.  And  then,  how  simple  !  We  begin  to  feel 
ourselves — in  spite  of  all  we  can  do  to  support 
our  dignity  by  our  pride — a  mighty  small  and 
insignificant  personage.  We  are  about  six  feet 
high — and  every  body  around  us  about  four 
thousand.  Yes,  that  is  the  Four  Thousand  Feet 
Club  !  VV’e  had  no  idea  that  in  any  situation  we 
could  be  such  dwijidled  dwarfs,  such  perfect  pig¬ 
mies.  Our  'I'ent  is  about  as  big  as  a  fir-cone — 
and  Christopher  North  an  insect ! 

“  What  a  wild  w’orld  of  clouds  all  over  that 
vast  central  w  ilderness  of  Northern  Argyleshire 
lying  between  Cruachan  and  Melnatorran — Cor- 
ryfinuarach  and  Ben  Slarive  a  prodigious  land  ! 
defying  description,  and  in  memory  resembling 
not  realities,  but  like  fragments  of  tremendous 
dreams.  Is  it  a  sterile  region  ?  Very.  In  places 
nothing  but  stones.  Not  a  blade  of  grass — not 
a  bent  of  heather— not  even  moss.  And  so  they 
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go  shouldering  up  into  the  sky — enormous  mass¬ 
es — huger  than  churches  or  ships.  And  some¬ 
times  not  unlike  such  and  other  structures — all 
huddled  together — yet  never  jostling,  so  far  as 
we  have  seen ;  and  though  often  overhanging, 
as  if  the  wind  might  blow  them  over  with  a  puff', 
steadfast  in  the  storm  that  seems  rather  to  be  an 
earthquake,  and  moving  not  a  hair’s-breadth, 
while  all  the  shingly  sides  of  the  mountains — 
you  know  shingle — with  an  inconstant  clatter — 
hurry-skurry — seem  to  be  breaking  up  xviio  dtl/ris. 

“Is  that  the  character  of  the  wiiole  region? 
No,  you  darling ;  it  has  vales  on  vales  of  eme¬ 
rald,  and  mountains  on  mountains  of  amethyst, 
and  streams  on  streams  of  silver ;  and,  so  help 
us  Heaven! — for  with  these  eyes  we  have  seen 
them,  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times — at  sun¬ 
rise,  and  sunset,  rivers  on  rivers  of  gold.  What 
kind  of  climate?  All  kinds,  and  all  kinds  at  once 
— not  merely  during  the  same  season,  but  the 
same  hour.  Suppose  it  three  o’clock  of  a  sum¬ 
mer  afternoon — you  have  but  to  choose  your 
weather.  Do  you  desire  a  close,  sultry,  breath¬ 
less  gloom?  You  have  it  in  the  stiffing  dens  of 
Ben-Anea,  where  lions  might  breed.  A  breezy 
coolness,  w'ith  a  sprinkling  of  rain  ?  Then  open 
your  vest  to  tlie  green  light  in  the  dewy  vales 
of  Benlura.  Lochs  look  lovely  in  mist,  and  so 
thinks  the  rainbow — then  away  with  you  ere  the 
rainbow  fade — away,  we  beseech  you,  to  the 
wild  shores  of  lAOchan-a-Lorich.  But  you  would 
rather  see  a  storm,  and  hear  some  Highland 
thunder?  There  is  one  at  this  moment  on  Uni- 
more,  and  Cruachlia  growls  to  Meallanuir,  till 
the  cataracts  of  Glashgour  are  dumb  as  the  dry 
rocks  of  Craig-TeOnan.” 

The  follow’ing,  from  “Our  Winter  Quar¬ 
ters,”  is  in  a  gayer  strain  ;  and  we  should 
pity  the  person  w'ho  could  read  the  passage 
without  wiping  his  eyes  “of  drops  w'hich 
honest  laughter  had  engendered;”  and  with¬ 
out  at  the  same  time  admiring  the  grace 
wuth  w'hich  fancy  and  wit  are  made  to  blend 
w'ith  the  seeming  egotism  and  extravagance 
of  the  picture  : — 

“  Let  no  man  have  two  houses  with  one  set  of 
furniture.  Home’s  deepest  delight  is  undisturb¬ 
ance.  yome  people  think  no  articles  fixtures — 
not  even  grates.  But  sofas  and  ottomans,  and 
chairs  and  footstools,  and  screens — and,  above 
all,  beds — all  are  fixtures  in  the  dwelling  of  a 
wise  man.  cognoscitive  and  sensitive  ot'  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  tin's  life.  Each  has  its  own  place  assign- 
e(l  to  it  by  the  taste,  tact,  and  feeling  of  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  mansion,  where  order  and  elegance 
minister  to  comfort,  and  comfort  is  but  a  homely 
word  for  happiness.  In  various  moods  we  vary 
their  arrangement — nor  is  even  the  easiest  of  all 
Easy-chairs  secure  for  lil'e  against  being  gently 
pushed  on  his  wheels  from  chimney-nook  lowrin- 
dow-corner,  when  the  sunshine  may  have  extin¬ 
guished  the  fire,  and  the  blue  sky  tentpts  the 
Pater-familias,  or  him  who  is  but  an  uncle,  to 
lie  back  with  half  shut  eyes,  and  gaze  upon  the 
cheerful  purity,  even  like  a  shepherd  on  the  hill. 
But  these  little  occasional  disarrangements  serve 
but  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  permanent  arrange¬ 
ment,  without  which  the  very  virtue  of  domes- 
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ticity  dies.  What  sacrilege,  therefore,  against 
the  Lares  and  Penates,  to  turn  a  whole  house 
topsy-turvy,  from  garret  to  cellar,  regularly  as 
May  flowers  deck  the  zone  of  the  year !  Why, 
a  Turkey  or  a  Persian,  or  even  a  Wilton  or  a 
Kidderminster  carpet  is  as  much  the  garb  of  the 
wooden  floor  inside,  as  the  grass  is  of  the  earth¬ 
en  floor  .outside  of  your  house.  Would  you  lift 
and  lay  down  this  greensward  ?  But  without  fur¬ 
ther  illustration — be  assured  the  cases  are  kin¬ 
dred — and  so,  too,  with  sofas  and  shrubs,  tent- 
beds  and  trees.  Independently,  however,  of  these 
analogies,  not  fanciful,  but  lying  deep  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  things,  the  inside  of  one’s  tabernacle,  in 
town  and  country,  ought  ever  to  be  sacred  from 
all  radical  revolutionary  movements,  and  to  lie 
for  ever  in  a  waking  dream  of  graceful  repose. 
All  our  art'ections  towards  lifeless  things  become 
tenderer  and  deeper  in  the  continuovs  and  un¬ 
broken  flow  of  domestic  habit.  The  eye  gets 
lovingly  familiarized  with  each  object  occupying 
its  own  peculiar  and  appropriate  place,  and  feels 
in  a  moment  when  the  most  insignificant  is  miss¬ 
ing  or  removed.  We  say  not  a  word  about  chil¬ 
dren,  for  fortunately,  since  vve  are  yet  unmar¬ 
ried,  we  have  none;  but  even  they,  if  brought 
up  Christians,  are  no  dissenters  from  this  creed, 
and  however  rackety  in  the  nursery,  in  an  order¬ 
ly  kept  parlor  or  drawing-room  how  like  so  many 
pretty  little  white  mice  do  they  glide  cannily 
along  the  floor !  Let  no  such  horror,  then,  as  a 
Jlilting  ever  befall  us  or  our  friends!  O  mercy! 
only  look  at  a  long  huge  train  of  wagons,  heap¬ 
ed  up  to  the  windows  of  the  first  floors,  moving 
along  the  dust-driving  or  mire-choked  streets 
with  furniture  from  a  gutted  town-house  towards 
one  standing  in  the  rural  shades  with  an  empty 
stomach  !  All  is  dimmed  or  destroyed — chairs 
crushed  on  the  table- land,  and  four-posted  beds 
lying  helplessly  w’ith  their  astonished  feet  up  to 
heaven — a  sight  lliat  might  make  the  angels 
weep ! 

‘‘  People  hav'e  wondered  why  we,  an  old  bar¬ 
ren  bachelor,  should  live  in  such  a  large  house. 
It  is  a  palace ;  but  never  was  there  a  greater 
mistake  than  to  se^k  the  solution  in  our  pride. — 
Silence  can  be  had  but  in  a  large  house.  And 
silence  is  the  chief  condition  of  home  happiness. 
We  could  now  hear  a  leaf  fall — a  leaf  of  the 
finest  wire-wove.  Peter  and  Betty,  Polly  and 
the  rest,  inhabit  the  second  sunk  story — and  it  is 
delightful  to  know  that  they  may  be  kicking  up 
the  most  infernal  disturbance  at  this  blessed  mo¬ 
ment,  and  tearing  out  each  other’s  hair  in  hand¬ 
fuls,  without  the  faintest  whisper  of  the  uproar 
reaching  us  in  our  altitude  above  the  drawing¬ 
room  flat.  On  New  Year’s  Day  morning  there 
is  regularly  a  competition  of  bag-pipers  in  the 
kitchen,  and  we  could  fondly  imagine  ’lis  an 
Eolian  Harp.  In  his  pantry  Peter  practised  for 
years  on  the  shrill  clarion,  and  for  years  on 
the  echoing  horn;  yet  had  lie  thrown  up  both 
instruments  in  despair  of  perfection  ere  we  so 
much  as  knew  that  he  had  commenced  his  musi¬ 
cal  studies.  In  the  sunk  story,  immediately  be¬ 
low  that^  having  been  for  a  season  consumptive, 
we  kept  a  Jenny  ass  and  her  daughter — and 
though  we  believe  it  was  not  unheard  around 
Moray  and  Ainslie  Places,  and  even  in  Charlotte 
Square,  we  cannot  charge  our  memory  witli  an 


audit  of  their  bray.  In  the  sunk  story  immedi¬ 
ately  below  that  again,  thatdistinguisned  officer 
on  half-pay.  Captain  Campbell  of  the  Highland¬ 
ers — when  on  a  visit  to  us  for  a  year  or  two — 
though  we  seldom  saw  him — got  up  a  Sme^  still 
— and  though  a  more  harmless  creature  could 
not  be,  there  he  used  to  sit  for  hours  together, 
with  the  worm  that  never  dies.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion,  it  having  been  supposed  by  Peter  that  the 
Captain  had  gone  to  the  East  Neuk  of  Fife, 
weeks  elapsed,  we  remember,  ere  he  was  found 
sitting  dead,  just  as  if  he  had  been  alive,  in  his 
usual  attitude  in  his  arm-chair,  commanding  a 
view  of  the  precipice  of  the  back  court. 

“Just  as  quiet  are  the  Attics.  They,  too,  are 
furnished  ;  for  the  feeling  of  there  being  one  un¬ 
furnished  room,  however  small,  in  the  largest 
house,  disturbs  the  entire  state  of  mind  of  such 
an  occupant,  and  tvhen  cherished  and  dwelt  on, 
which  it  must  not  unfrequently  be,  inspires  a  cold 
air  of  desolation  throughout  the  domicile,  till 
‘  thoughts  of  flitting  rise.*  There  is  no  lumber- 
room.  The  room  containing  Blue-Beard’s  mur¬ 
dered  wives  might  in  idea  be  entered  without 
distraction  by  a  bold  mind.  But  oh  !  the  lumber- 
room,  into  which,  on  an  early  walk  through  the 
house  of  a  friend  on  whom  we  had  been  sorning, 
all  unprepared  did  we  once  set  our  foot!  From 
the  moment — and  it  was  but  for  a  moment,  and 
about  six  o’clock — far  away  in  the  country — that 
appalling  vision  met  our  eyes — till  we  found  our¬ 
selves,  about  another  six  oxlock,  in  Moray  Place, 
we  have  no  memory  of  the  flight  of  time.  Part 
of  the  journey — or  voya<ie — we  suspect,  was 
performed  in  a  steamer.  The  noise  of  knocking, 
and  puffing,  and  splashing  seems  to  be  in  our  in¬ 
ner  ears;  but  after  all  it  may  have  been  a  sail¬ 
boat,  possibly  a  yacht ! — In  the  Attics  an  Aviary 
open  to  the  sky.  And  to  us  below,  the  many 
voices,  softened  into  one  sometimes  in  the  pauses 
of  severer  thought,  are  sometimes  very  affecting, 
so  serenely  sweet  it  seems,  as  the  laverocks  in 
our  youth  at  the  gates  of  heaven. 

“  At  our  door  stand  the  Guardian  Genii,  Sleep 
and  Silence.  We  had  an  ear  to  them  in  the 
building  of  our  house,  and  planned  it  after  a  long 
summer  d^’s  peru.sal  of  the  Castle  of  Indolence. 
O  Jemmy  Thomson  !  Jemmy  Thomson ! — O  that 
thou  an(i  we  had  been  rowers  in  the  same  boat 
on  the  silent  river !  Rowers,  indeed  !  Short  the 
spells  and  far  between  that  we  should  have  ta¬ 
ken — the  one  would  not  have  turned  round  the 
other,  but  when  the  oar  chanced  to  drop  out  of 
his  listless  hand — and  the  canoe  would  have  been 
allowed  to  drill  with  the  stream,  unobservant  we 
of  our  backward  course,  and  wondering  and  then 
ceasing  to  wonder  at  the  slow  receding  beauty 
of  the  haniing  banks  of  grove — the  cloud-moun¬ 
tains,  immovable  as  those  of  earth,  and  in  spirit 
one  woild.  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

“  All  our  ceilings  are  deadened — we  walk  an¬ 
kle-deep  in  carpeting — nobody  is  suffered  to  open 
a  door  but  ourselves — and  they  are  so  construct¬ 
ed,  that  it  is  out  of  their  power  to  slam.  Our 
winter  furniture  is  all  ma.ssy — deepening  the  re¬ 
pose.  In  all  the  large  rooms  two  fireplaces — and 
fires  are  kept  perpetually  burning  day  and  night, 
in  them  all.  which,  reflected  from  spacious  mir¬ 
rors,  give  the  mansion  quite  the  appearance  of  a 
Pandemonium.  Not  gas  always,  ralm-oil  burns 
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ficentless  as  moonlight;  and  when  motion,  not 
rest,  in  a  place  is  signified,  we  accompany  our¬ 
selves  with  a  wax  candle,  or  taper  from  time  im¬ 
memorial  green.  Yet  think  not  that  there  is  a 
blaze  of  light.  We  have  seen  the  midnight 
heaven  and  earth  nearly  as  bright,  but  with  one 
moon  and  a  small  scatter  of  stars.  And  places 
of  glimmer — and  places  of  gloom — and  places 
‘  deaf  to  sound  and  blind  to  light’  there  are  in 
this  our  mansion,  known  but  to  ourselves — cells 
— penitentiaries — where  an  old  man  may  sit 
sighing  and  grouping,  or  stupified  in  his  misery 
— or  at  times  almost  happy.  So  senseless,  and 
w’orsc  than  senseless,  seems  then  all  mortal  trib¬ 
ulation  and  anguish,  while  the  self-communing 
soul  is  assured,  by  its  own  profound  responses, 
that  ‘  whatever  is,  is  best.’ 

“And  thus  is  our  domicile  a  domain — a  king¬ 
dom.  We  should  not  care  to  be  confined  to  it  all 
the  rest  of  our  days.  Seldom,  indeed,  do  w’e 
leave  our  own  door — yet  call  on  us,  and  ten  to 
one  you  hear  us  in  winter  chirping  like  a  cricket, 
or  in  summer  like  a  grasshopper.  We  have  the 
whole  range  of  the  house  to  ourselves,  and  many 
an  Excursion  make  we  on  the  Crutch.  Ascend¬ 
ing  and  descending  the  wide-winding  staircases, 
each  broad  step  not  above  two  inches  high,  w’e 
find  ourselves  on  spacious  landing-places,  il¬ 
lumined  by  the  dim  religious  light  of  stained 
windows,  on  which  pilgrims,  and  palmers,  and 
)rophets,  single,  or  in  pairs  or  troops,  are  travel¬ 
ing  on  nnssions  through  glens  or  forests  or  by 
sea-shores — or  shepherd  piping  in  the  shade,  or 
poet  playing  w’ith  the  tangles  of  Nea'ra’s  hair. 
vVe  have  discovereil  a  new  principle  on  w’hich, 
within  narrow  bounds,  we  have  constructed  Pan¬ 
oramic  Dioramas,  that  show  splendid  segments 
of  the  great  circle  of  the  world.  We  paint  all  of 
them  ourselves — now  a  Poussin,  now  a  Thom¬ 
son,  now  a  Claude,  now  a  Turner,  now  a  Rubens, 
now  a  Danby,  now  a  Salvator,  now  a  Maclise.” 

Whether  the  fair  sex  will  be  disposed  to 
forgive  the  following  strictures  on  their  tal¬ 
ents  for  sketching,  we  know  not — though 
probably  each  individual  may  admit  the  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  and  consider  her  own  case  os 
falling  within  the  exception  ;  but  the  pas¬ 
sage  is  at  least  irresistibly  comic.  It  occurs 
in  the  description  of  a  “  Stroll  to  Grass- 
mere.” 

**My  sweet  Harriet,  that  .sketch  does  you  credit, 
and  it  is  very  far  from  beitpg  very  unlike  the  ori¬ 
ginal.  Rather  too  many  chimneys  by  about  half- 
a-dozen  ;  ami  where  did  yon  find  that  steeple 
irmnediately  over  the  window  marked  ‘Dairy?’ 
The  pigs  are  somewhat  too  sumptuously  lodged 
in  that  elegatit  sty,  and  the  hen-roost  might 
accommodate  a  phoenix.  But  the  features  ol 
the  chief  porch  are  very  happily  hit  olf — you 
have  caught  the  very  attic  spirit  of  the  roof— 
and  some  of  the  wimlows  may  he  justly  said  to 
be  starimjr  likenesses.  Ivy-cottajic  is  slipped  into 
our  portfolio,  and  we  shall  compare  it,  on  our 
return  to  Scotland,  with  Buchanan  Lodge. 

♦‘Gallantry  forbids,  but  Truth  demands  to  say, 
that  young  ladies  are  but  indillereni  sketchers. 
The  dear  creatures  have  no  notion  of  perspec¬ 
tive.  At  flower-painting  and  embroidery,  they 
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are  pretty  fair  hands,  but  they  make  sad  w’ork 
among  waterfalls  and  ruins.  Notwithstanding, 
it  is  pleasant  to  hang  over  them,  seated  on  stone 
(»r  stool,  drawing  from  nature ;  and  now  and  then 
to  help  them  in  with  a  horse  or  a  hermit.  It  is 
a  difficult,  almost  an  impossible  thing — that  fore¬ 
shortening.  The  most  speculating  genius  is  often 
at  a  loss  to  conjecture  the  species  of  a*  human 
being  foreshortened  by  a  young  lady.  The  hang¬ 
ing  Tower  at  Pisa  is,  we  believe,  some  thirty 
feet  or  so  off  the  perpendicular,  and  there  is  one 
at  Caerphilly  about  seventeen;  and  these  are 
nothing  to  the  castles  in  the  air  we  have  seen 
built  by  the  touch  of  a  female  magician ;  nor  is  it 
an  unusual  thing  with  artists  of  the  fair  sex  to 
order  their  plumed  chivalry  to  gallop  down  pre¬ 
cipices  considerably  steeper  than  a  house,  on 
animals  apparently  produced  between  the  tiger 
and  the  bonassus.  When  they  have  succeeded 
in  getting  something  like  the  appearance  of  water 
between  what  may  be  conjectured  banks,  they 
are  not  very  particular  about  its  running  occa¬ 
sionally  up  hill ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  a 
stream  stealing  quietly  below  trees  in  gradual 
ascension,  till,  disappearing  for  a  few  minutes 
over  one  summit,  it  comes  thundering  down  ano¬ 
ther,  in  the  shape  of  a  waterfall,  on  the  head  of 
an  elderly  gentleman,  unsuspectingly  reading 
Mr.  Wordsworth’s  Excursion,  perhaps,  in  the 
foreground.” 

How  playful  and  pleasing,  too,  is  the 
coquetry  of  the  passage  to  which  this  is 
the  prelude : — 

“  On  such  excursions  there  are  sure  to  occur 
a  few  enviable  adventures.  First,  the  girths  get 
wrong,  and  without  allowing  your  beloved  virgin 
to  alight,  you  spend  more  time  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  arranging  them  ;  nor  can  you  help 
admiring  the  altitude  into  which  the  graceful 
creature  is  forced  to  draw  up  her  delicate  limbs, 
that  her  fairy  feet  may  not  be  in  the  way  to  im¬ 
pede  your  services.  By  and  by,  a  calf — which 
you  hope  will  be  allowed  to  grow'  into  a  cow — 
stretching  up  her  curved  red  back  from  behind  a 
wall,  startles  John  Darby,  albeit  unused  to  the 
starting  mood,  and  you  leap  four  yards  to  the 
timely  assistance  of  the  fair  shrieker,  tenderly 
pressing  her  bridle-hand  as  you  find  the  rein  that 
has  not  been  lost,  and  wonder  what  has  become 
of  the  whip  that  never  existed.  A  little  further 
on,  a  bridgeless  stream  crosses  the  road — a 
dangerous-looking  ford  indeed — a  foot  deep  at 
the  very  least,  and  scorning  wet  feet,  as  they 
ought  to  be  scorned,  you  almost  carry,  serene  in 
danger,  your  aifianced  bride  (or  she  is  in  a  fair 
way  of  becoming  so)  in  your  arms  off’ the  saddle, 
nor  relinquish  the  delightful  clasp  till  all  risk  is 
at  an  end,  some  hundred  yards  on,  along  the  vel¬ 
vet  herbage.  Next  stream  you  come  to  has 
indeed  a  l)ridge — but  then  what  a  bri<lge!  A 
long,  coggly,  cracked  slate-stone,  whose  unsteady 
clatter  would  make  the  soberest  steed  jump  over 
the  moou.  You  beseech  the  timid  girl  to  sit  fast, 
and  site  almost  leans  down  to  your  breast  as  you 
press  to  meet  the  bles.sed  burden,  and  to  prevent 
the  steady  obi  stager  from  leaping  over  the  bat¬ 
tlements.  But  now  the  chasm  on  each  side  of 
the  narrow  path  is  so  tremendous,  that  she  must 
dismount,  after  due  disentanglement,  from  that 
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awkward,  olJ-fashioned  crutch  and  pummel,  and 
from  a  stirrup,  into  which  a  little  foot,  when  it 
has  once  crept  like  a  mouse,  finds  itself  caught 
as  in  a  trap  of  singular  construction,  and  difficult 
to  open  for  releasement.  You  feel  that  all  you 
love  in  the  w'orld  is  indeed  fully,  freshly,  and 
warmly  in  your  arms,  nor  can  you  bear  to  set 
the  treasure  down  on  the  rough  stony  road,  but 
look  rountl,  and  round,  and  round,  for  a  soft  spot, 
which  you  finally  prophesy  at  some  distance  up 
the  hill,  whitherwards,  in  spite  of  pouting  Yea 
and  Nay,  you  persist  in  carrying  her  whose  head 
is  erelong  to  lie  in  yonr  tranquil  bosom.” 

We  feel,  however,  that  quotations  are 
multipyling  upon  us,  while  our  limits  are  fast 
contracting.  And  therefore,  with  the  sin- 
gle  observation,  that  the  two  papers  which 
are  to  us  the  least  agreeable  in  these  vo- 
lumes  are  the  “  Holy  Child”  and  the  tale 
entitled  “  Expiation,”  (the  latter,  indeed, 
producing  in  us  a  sensation  of  discomfort 
and  pain  rather  than  pleasure,)  let  us  close 
our  extracts  with  a  passage  from  the  touch¬ 
ing  and  beautiful  “  L’Envoy,”  with  which 
these  volumes  conclude: — 

“  Since  first  this  Golden  Pen  of  ours — given  us 
by  One  who  meant  it  but  for  a  memorial — began, 
many  years  ago,  to  let  drop  on  paper  a  few  care¬ 
less  words,  what  quires  so  distained — some  pages, 
let  us  hope,  with  durable  ink — have  accumulated 
on  our  hands !  Some  haughty  ones  have  chosen 
to  say  rather,  how  many  leaves  have  been  wafted 
away  to  wither?  But  not  a  few  of  the  gifted — 
near  and  afar — have  called  on  us  with  other 
voices — reminding  us  that  long  ago  we  were 
elected,  on  sight  of  our  credentials — not  indeed 
without  a  few  black  balls — into  the  Brotherhood. 
The  shelf  marked  with  our  initials  exhibits  some 
half-dozen  volumes  only,  and  has  room  for  scores. 
It  may  not  be  easily  found  in  that  vast  Library; 
but  humble  member  as  w^e  are,  we  feel  it  now  to 
be  a  point  of  honor  to  make  an  occasional  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  Club.  So  here  is  the  First 
Series  of  what  we  have  chosen  to  call  our 
Recreations.  There  have  been  much  recast¬ 
ing  and  remoulding — many  alterations,  believed 
by  us  to  have  been  wrought  w’ith  no  unskilful 
spirit  of  change — cruel,  we  confess,  to  our  feel¬ 
ings,  rejections  of  numerous  lucubrations  to  their 
father  dear — and  if  we  may  use  such  words,  not 
a  few  new  creations,  in  the  same  genial  spirit  in 
which  we  worked  of  old — not  always  unrewarded 
by  sympathy,  which  is  better  than  praise. 

“  For  kinilness  shown  when  kindness  was  most 
needed — for  sympathy  and  affection — yea,  love 
itself— for  grief  and  pity  not  misplaced,  though 
bestowed  in  a  mistaken  belief  of  our  condition, 
forlorn  indeed,  but  not  wholly  forlorn — for  solace 
ami  encouragement  sent  to  us  from  afar,  from 
cities  and  solitudes,  and  from  beyond  seas  and 
oceans,  from  brethren  who  never  saw  our  face, 
and  never  may  see  it.  we  owe  a  debt  of  everlast¬ 
ing  gratitude  ;  and  life  itself  must  leave  our  heart 
that  beats  not  now  as  it  used  to  beat,  but  with 
dismal  trepidation,  before  it  forget,  or  cease  to  re¬ 
member  as  clearly  as  now  it  hears  them,  every 
one  of  the  many  words  that  came  sweetly  and  I 


solemnly  to  us  from  the  Great  and  Good.  Joy 
and  sorrow  make  up  the  lot  of  our  mortal  estate, 
and  by  sympathy  with  them,  we  acknowledge 
our  brotherhood  with  all  our  kind.  VVe  do  tar 
more.  The  strength  that  is  untasked,  lends  itself 
to  divide  the  load  under  which  another  is  bowed  ; 
and  the  calamity  that  lies  on  the  heads  of  men 
is  lightened,  while  those  who  at  the  time  are  not 
called  to  bear,  are  yet  willing  to  involve  them¬ 
selves  in  the  sorrow  of  a  brother.  So  soothed  by 
such  sympathy  may  a  poor  mortal  be,  that  the 
wretch  almost  upbraids  himself  for  transient 
gleams  of  gladness,  as  if  he  were  false  to  the 
sorrow  which  he  sighs  to  think  he  ought  to  have 
cherished  more  sacredly  within  his  miserable 
heart. 

“  One  word  embraces  all  these  pages  of  ours 
— Memorials.  Friends  are  lost  to  us  by  removal 
— for  then  even  the  dearest  are  often  utterly  for¬ 
gotten.  But  let  something  that  once  was  theirs 
suddenly  meet  our  eyes,  and  in  a  moment,  re¬ 
turning  from  the  region  of  the  rising  or  the  set¬ 
ting  sun,  the  friend  of  our  youth  seems  at  our 
side,  unchanged  his  voice  and  his  smile  ;  or  dear¬ 
er  to  our  eyes  than  ever,  because  of  some  affect¬ 
ing  change  wrought  on  face  and  figure  by  cli¬ 
mate  andliy  years.  Let  it  be  but  his  name  writ¬ 
ten  with  his  own  hand  on  the  title-page  of  a  book  j 
or  a  few  syllables  on  the  margin  of  a  favorite 
passage  which  long  ago  we  may  have  read  to¬ 
gether,  “  when  life  itself  was  new,”  and  poetry 
overflowed  the  whole  world  ;  or  a  lock  of  her  hair 
in  whose  eyes  we  first  knew  the  meaning  of  the 
word  “depth.”  And  if  death  had  stretched  out 
the  absence  into  the  dim  arms  of  eternity — and 
removed  the  distance  away  into  that  bourne 
from  which  no  traveller  returns — the  absence 
and  the  distance  of  her  on  w'hose  forehead  once 
hung  the  relic  we  adore — what  heart  may  abide 
the  beauty  of  the  ghost  that  doth  sometimes  at 
midnight  appear  at  our  sleepless  bed,  and  with 
pale  uplifted  arms  w’aft  over  us  at  once  a  bless¬ 
ing  and  a  farewell ! 

‘‘  Why  so  sad  a  word — Farewell  ?  We  should 
not  weep  in  washing  welfare,  nor  sully  felicity 
with  tears.  But  tve  do  weep  because  evil  lies 
lurking  in  wait  over  all  the  earth  for  the  innocent 
and  the  good,  the  happy  and  the  beautiful ;  and, 
when  guarded  no  more  by  our  eyes,  it  seems  as 
if  the  demon  would  leap  out  upon  his  prey.  Or 
is  it  because  we  are  so  selfish  that  we  cannot  bear 
the  thought  of  losing  the  sight  of  the  happiness 
of  a  beloved  object,  and  are  troubled  with  a 
strange  jealousy  of  beings  unknown  to  us,  and 
for  ever  to  be  unknown,  about  to  be  taken  into 
the  very  heart,  perhaps,  of  the  friend  from  whom 
we  are  parting,  and  to  whom  in  that  fear  we  give 
almost  a  sullen  farewell  ?  Or  docs  the  shadow 
of  death  pass  over  us  while  we  stand  for  the  last 
time  together  on  the  sea-shore,  and  see  the  ship 
with  all  her  sails  about  to  voyage  away  to  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  ?  Or  do  we  shud¬ 
der  at  the  thought  of  mutability  in  all  created 
things — and  know  that  ere  a  few  suns  shall  have 
brightened  the  path  of  the  swifl  vessel  on  the 
.sea,  we  shall  be  dimly  remembered — at  last  for¬ 
gotten — and  all  those  days,  months,  and  years 
that  once  seemed  eternal,  swallowed  up  in  ever¬ 
lasting  oblivion  ? 

“With  us  all  ambitious  desires  some  years 
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expired.  Far  rather  would  w*e  read  than 
write  now-a-days — far  rather  than  read,  sit  w'ith 
shut  eyes  and  no  book  in  the  room — far  rather 
than  to  sit,  walk  about  alone  any  where 

“  Beneath  the  umbrage  deep 
That  shades  the  silent  world  of  memory.” 

Shall  we  live  ?  or  “  like  beasts  and  common  peo¬ 
ple  die?”  There  is  something  harsh  and  grat¬ 
ing  in  the  collocation  of  these  words  of  the  “  Me¬ 
lancholy  Cowley  yet  he  meant  no  harm,  for  he 
was  a  kind,  good  creature  as  ever  w'as  born,  and 
a  true  genius.  He  there  has  expressed  concisely, 
but  too  abruptly,  the  mere  fact  of  their  falling 
alike  and  together  into  oblivion.  Far  better 
Gray’s  exquisite  words, 

“  On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies !” 

The  reliance  is  firm  and  sure ;  the  “fond  breast” 
is  faithful  to  its  trust,  and  dying  transmits  it  to 
another ;  till  after  two  or  three  transmissions, 
holy  all,  hut  fainter  and  dimmer,  the  pious  tradi¬ 
tion  dies,  and  all  memorial  of  the  love  and  the 
delight,  the  pity  and  the  sorrow,  is  swallowed  up 
in  vacant  night. 

“  Posthumous  Fame !  Proud  words — yet  may 
they  be  uttered  in  a  humble  spirit.  The  common 
lot  of  man  is,  after  death  -  oblivion.  Yet  genius, 
however  small  its  sphere,  if  conversant  wdth  the 
conditions  of  the  human  heart,  may  vivify  wdth 
indestructible  life  some  happy  delineations,  that 
shall  continue  to  he  held  dear  by  successive  sor¬ 
rowers  in  this  vale  of  tears.  If  the  name  of  the 
delineator  continue  to  have  something  sacred  in 
its  sound — obscure  to  the  many  as  it  may  be,  or 
non-existent — the  hope  of  such  posthumous  fame 
is  sufficient  to  one  who  overrates  not  hi.s  own  en¬ 
dowments.  And  as  the  hope  has  its  root  in  love 
and  sympathy,  he  who  by  his  writings  has  in¬ 
spired  towards  himself  when  in  life,  some  of 
these  feelings  in  the  hearts  of  not  a  few  wdio  never 
saw  his  face,  seems  to  be  justified  in  believing 
that  even  after  final  obliteration  of  Hie  jacet 
from  his  tombstone,  his  memory  wall  be  regard¬ 
ed  with  something  of  the  same  affection  in  his 
Remains.” 


RAPHAEL. 

BY  THE  HON.  JULIA  AUGUSTA  MAYNARD. 

From  Ainsworth’s  Magazine. 

On  the  (teafli  of  this  great  Fainter,  his  body  lay  in  state  in 
th**  Fantiieon.  .y  Rome,  an  I  Ins  last  ainl  noblest  work,  the 
“  Tran^^figuratiuti,”  was  jilacetl  at  his  head. 

The  band  is  cold  which  shadow’d  forth 
The  spirit's  soft  creation  ; 

One  parting  gift  remains  to  earth  — 

That  brigltt  “Transfiguration!” 

And  who  can  view  the  sainted  smile 
Of  yon  Redeemer’s  eye, 

Nor  feel  witliin  his  heart  the  while 
Its  calm  divinity  ? 

In  thee  the  art,  oh!  Raphael,  reign’d, 
Eloquently  to  express 

Seraphic  forms,  on  earth  detain’d, 

Of  perfect  loveliness! 


[May, 

THE  OPENING  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

From  Punch,  or  the  London  Charivari. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  1st  of  February, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  took  the  Great  Seal 
out  of  the  inkstand — (of  pantomimic  dimen¬ 
sions) — in  which  it  is  usually  kept,  and  the 
Mace,  which  had  been  given  out  over-night 
to  the  butler  to  be  rubbed  up  with  whiten¬ 
ing  and  leather,  was  put  at  his  Lordship’s 
door — with  his  boots — )  into  one  of  which 
it  was  carefully  thrust)  and  the  shaving 
water.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury’s 
lawn  sleeves  had  been  clearstarched,  ironed 
out,  and  neatly  got  up  by  one  of  the  pre¬ 
late’s  femaled  omestics  ;  and  the  state  mitre 
having  been  taken  out  of  the  silver  paper 
which  usually  envelopes  it,  was  dusted  with 
a  tender  hand  under  the  immediate  inspec¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  family.  Black  Rod  per¬ 
sonally  got  up  at  six,  in  order  to  fill  in  with 
ink  the  places  where  the  black  had  become 
rather  rubbed  by  wear  from  the  wand  of  of¬ 
fice,  and  that  active  functionary  w’as  em¬ 
ployed  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  polishing 
with  the  inside  of  an  old  kid-glove  the  bit 
of  metal  at  the  top  of  the  rod  alluded  to. 

These  state  preparations  having  been 
made  on  all  hands,  the  dignitaries  forming 
the  Commission  for  opening  Parliament 
drove  in  their  own  carriages  to  the  House, 
while  Black  Rod  left  his  lodgings  in  the 
suburbs,  with  his  wand  of  office  under  his 
mackintosh,  and  having  popped  into  a  cab, 
when  he  got  into  the  more  public  thorough¬ 
fares,  he  drove  up  in  becoming  style  to  the 
I  door  of  the  Commons.  Having  bargained 
about  and  paid  the  fare  at  the  stand  where 
the  cab  was  taken,  he  was  enabled  to  walk 
smack  into  the  House,  without  stopping  to 
squabble  and  settle  with  the  driver — a  pro¬ 
ceeding  which  would  have  materially  inter¬ 
fered  with  that  dignity  which  it  is  the  aim 
of  Black  Rod  on  all  occasions  to  be  careful 
of.  The  preparations  within  the  House  of 
Parliament  had  been  on  the  most  extensive 
scale.  Soap,  both  yellow  and  mottled,  had 
been  given  out  with  a  profusion  that  might  be 
fairly  called  reckless,  and  several  yards  of 
house  flannel  had  been  for  the  last  week 
placed  in  the  hands  of  an  efficient  corps  of 
cleaners  and  charwomen.  The  final  dusting 
and  the  last  round  of  the  Turk’s-head  broom 
into  the  corners  of  the  ceiling  had  scarcely 
been  accomplished  when  the  carriages  of  the 
members  began  to  set  down,  and  the  Lords 
Commissioners  having  soon  afterwards  ar- 
rived,  all  was  excitement  to  hear  the  Speech 
of  her  Majesty.  The  Chancellor  in  the  ante¬ 
room  gave  aflnal  shake  to  take  out  the  crea¬ 
ses  in  his  robes,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
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bury  pulled  out  his  lawn  sleeves,  from  which 
the  damp  had  unfortunately  taken  out  the 
starch  ;  and  having  inflated  his  mitre,  by 
blowing  into  it,  to  make  it  stick  well  up,  the 
whole  party  entered  the  House  of  Lords  ; 
and  the  Chancellor  having  taken  his  seat 
on  the  wool  mattrass,  the  other  commis¬ 
sioners  fell  into  the  rear,  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne.  We  had  forgotten  to  state  that  the 
Duke  of  Buccleugh,  as  privy  seal,  wore  only 
an  ordinary  brecquet,  which  looked  less  like 
privy  seal  than  privy  watch-key. 

During  the  interval  which  occurred  while 
Rod  was  gone  to  whip  up  the  Commons,  the 
Chancellor  wiped  his  glasses,  cleared  his 
throat,  and  pulled  his  wig  a  little  to  the  back 
of  his  head  ;  for,  somehow  or  other,  it  had 
worked  its  way  rather  too  far  down  on  his 
forehead. 

The  Commons  having  rushed  in  pel-mel, 
with  a  clattering  of  feet,  amongst  which  we 
could  distinctly  trace  the  heavy  tread  of  Mr. 
Hume’s  highlows,  the  Lord  Chancellor  read 
nearly  as  follows.  We  prefer  throwing 
the  Speech  into  verse,  being  determined  to 
give  it  the  benefit  of  a  little  rhyme,  to  make  j 
up  in  some  degree  for  the  usual  absence  of 
reason  that  generally  distinguishes  similar 
documents. 

“Here  we  are,’  Lords  and  Gents,  as  the  clowns  al¬ 
ways  say. 

In  the  Pantomimes  which  I  have  seen  at  the  play. 
Her  Majesty  says,  that  though  England  ne’er  min¬ 
ces 

She  likes  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  all  Princes, 
And  therefore  appreciates  quite  at  its  proper  rate, 
Their  assurance  of  wishing  with  her  to  co-operate. 
She’s  glad  to  announce,  too,  that  after  much  bother, 
Of  one  saying  one  thing,  and  one  quite  another, 
Although  England’s  envoy  behaved  like  a  very  cur, 
■yVe’ve  settled  in  some  way  our  tiff  with  America  : 

In  addition  to  this,  no  jilan  could  be  finer 
Than  the  terms  we  have  made  with  celestial  China. 
We’ve  gained  a  possession,  they  call  it  Hong  Hong, 
Which  is  three  acres  broad,  and  a  mile  or  so  long. 
The  standard  of  Britain,  however,  is  planted  there. 
For  Civilization  was  very  much  wanted  there, 

And  to  you  it  is  utterly  needless  to  say 
For  civilization  the  natives  must  pay  ; 

And  therefore,  we  charge  twenty  millions  of  dollars 
For  the  very  first  lesson  we  give  to  our  scholars. 

The  people  of  England  will  learn  with  delight 
We’ve  made  all  our  matters  with  Syria  right ; 

And  the  fact  will  of  course  be  a  great  consolation 
To  the  suffering  millions  all  over  the  nation. 

The  governments,  Turkish  and  Persian,  have  long 
Been  declaring  each  other  excessively  wrong, 

But  England  and  Russia  have  both  interfered 
In  a  way  by  which  every  dispute  has  been  cleared; 

A  piece  of  intelligence  which,  you  must  own. 

Will  cause  satisfaction  wherever ’tis  known. 
Affghanistan,  you  know,  has  but  recently  been 
Of  valor  exclusively  British  the  scene  : 

But  for  further  description  of  things  of  this  nafur, 

See  the  dramas  they  do  at  the  Surrey  Theatur, 
Where  the  famed  T.  P.  Cooke,  as  a  true  British 
seam'  n. 

Dances  hornpipes  while  fighting  a  combat  with  three 
men. 


Now  Gents  of  the  Commons — ‘tis  time  to  implore 
you 

To  do  the  thing  handsomely  when  we  before  you 
Of  expenses  the  usual  estimates  lay, 

Tis  your  glorious  privilege  always  to  pay. 

My  lords  and  good  gentlemen  ’tis  a  sad  bore 
To  admit  that  the  revenue’s  worse  than  before, 

And  it  certainly  needs  no  particular  gumption 
To  find  out  the  cause  in  diminished  consumption; 
But  still  it ’s  consoling  to  think  that  e’en  yet. 

Of  the  tax  upon  Incomes  we ’ve  plenty  to  get ; 

So  when  on  the  public  w'e ’ve  had  a  good  pull, 

Our  purse  w’ill  we  hope  be  sufficiently  full. 

Her  Majesty  wishes  her  thanks  to  pour  forth, 

For  the  splendid  reception  she  got  in  the  North  ; 

The  provost  she  thinks  it  may  safely  be  said. 

Of  a  city  of  cakes  is  the  properest  head. 

Her  Majesty  also  regrets  that  last  year 
Disturbances  did  in  some  districts  appear; 

The  law  was  however  at  once  put  in  force. 

Hungry  folks  ought  to  keep  very  quiet  of  course. 
We  are  by  Her  Majesty  ordered  to  say. 

We  purpose  amendment  in  something — some  day  ; 
Begin  your  debates  then,  and  may  you  succeed. 

In  doing  for  England,  what  England  may  need  ; 
Whatever  you  do  for  the  people,  oh  let  it 
Prove  good” — and,  Punch  wishes  the  people  may 
get  it ! 


Antarctic  Expedition. — By  the  arrival  of  Lieut. 
M'Murdo,  of  the  Terror,  from  the  Falkland  Islands, 
very  gratifying  news  has  been  received  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  under  Captain  James  Ross.  He  reports 
that  all  the  objects  undertaken  by  Captain  James 
Ross,  and  his  gallant  associates,  have  been  triumph¬ 
antly  accomplished.  The  Terror,  and  Erebus, 
Captain  Crozier,  proceeded  on  their  second  voyage 
southward;  and  keeping  nearly  between  the  .same 
meridians  as  before,  177°  to  l^0°,  again  examined 
the  lands  discovered  the  preceding  season,  and 
which  terminated  in  a  lofty  mountain.  We  believe 
that  in  this  course  they  ascertained  the  magnetic  pole 
where  it  was  anticipated,  and  pursued  their  perilous 
way  till  they  penetrated  to  thehighe.st  southern  lati¬ 
tude  ever  seen  by  mortal  eye,  namely,  the  80th  de¬ 
gree!!!  Captain  Weddell,  we  think,  arrived  at 
.somewhat  about  four  degrees  short  of  the  extaordi- 
nary  achievement,  and  went  out  on  bis  bowsprit, 
that  he  might  say  he  had  been  farther  south  than  any 
other  human  being. 

We  have  seen  some  specimens  of  natural  history 
from  the  highest  region  which  the  expedition  reach¬ 
ed.  Two  beautiful  gulls,  about  the  size  of  the 
smaller  sea-mew  familiar  on  our  coasts,  of  the  purest 
white,  like  plumes  of  drifted  snow,  and  having 
black  legs  and  feet,  have  been  shown  to  us,  and  are 
the  only  creatures  observed  there,  w’ith  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  fish,  of  which  some  were  caught.  Both 
birds  andfi.sh  were  full  of  shrimps,  the  common  food 
of  air  and  water.  We  were  also  shown  a  larger 
beautiful  bird  ofthe  same  species  from  the  Falkland 
Isles,  with  lavender-colored  wings,  a  rose-colored 
breast,  and  a  black  head.  Lieut.  M'Murdo  has  also 
brought  valuable  specimens  of  grasses,  seeds,  &c. 
kc.  from  the  Falkland  Isles  and  other  strange  lands ; 
and  samples  of  geology  from  the  farthest  south  ;  one 
we  looked  at,  apparently  a  conglomerate,  and  the 
other  of  a  course,  clayey  character.  We  wait  anx¬ 
iously  for  more  information  ;  but  trust  that  these  par¬ 
ticulars,  hastily  gathered  on  the  eve  of  publication, 
will  be  interesting  to  every  reader. — Literary  Gaz. 
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From  the  New  Monthly  Ma^jazine. 

The  general  so  likes  your  music  that  he  desires 
you,  of  all  love,  to  make  no  more  noise  with  it. 

Othello. 

How  sour  sweet  music  is! 

Richard  II. 

- The  isle  is  full  of  noises. 

Sometimes  a  thousand  twanging  instruments 

Will  hum  about  my  ears,  and  sometimes  voices. 

Tempest. 

Of  all  the  crotchets  of  the  days  we  live  in, 
the  wildest  certainly  is  the  idea  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  concert,  or  grand  national  oratorio,  im¬ 
plied  in  the  project  of  music  or  singing  for 
“the  million.”  Duets,  quartettes,  quin¬ 
tettes,  are  all  tolerable  enough  ;  but  who  can 
endure  the  notion  of  a  milliondtel 

We  never  understood,  till  now,  the  full 
force  of  the  expression,  “  the  burden  of  a 
song.”  It  will  be  a  heavy  day  for  us  when 
the  millions  begin  to  exercise  their  vocal 
powers  j  such  chanting  will  not  be  enchant¬ 
ing,  and  we  should  unquestionably  put  a  bar 
to  it,  were  we  of  sufficient  note  to  do  so. 
We  receive  the  proposal  with  the  reverse  of 
g/ce,  and  had  we  a  stave,,  we  should  cordially 
bestow  a  sound  application  of  it  upon  the 
author,  could  we  but  catch  him.  When 
measures  ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
concert  of  the  rabble,  it  is  most  provoking 
to  see  etforts  deliberately  made  to  bring 
them  into  unison.  It  is  evident  that  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage  will  be  carried,  when  every 
man  has  a  voice  in  the  commonwealth,  and 
the  next  step  assuredly  will  be  vote  by — 
ballad!  In  vain  has  Shakspeare  warned  us 
acyainst 

- the  blunt  monster  with  uncounted  heads. 

The  still  discordant  wavering  multitude, 

we  are  on  the  point  of  having  what  is  a  great 
deal  worse — a  quavering  multitude;  and  the 
originators  of  this  frantic  scheme  have  al¬ 
ready  established  tlieir  J\'orma4  schools. 

Henceforward  the  working-classes  will  be 
opera-Uves  with  a  vengeance  ;  there  will  be 
a  terrible  propriety  in  asking  them  for  their 
“  sweet  voices.”  The  value  of  election 
promises,  however,  will  be  much  the  same 
as  heretofore,  for  they  have  never  been  esti¬ 
mated  at  more  than — a  song. 

Should  this  musical  movement  succeed, 
we  never  expect  to  have  a  moment’s  quiet 
except  during  a  national  cold,  or  an  univer¬ 
sal  inffuenza.  We  shall  wish  with  Caligula 
that  the  millions  had  but  one  throat,  and  that 
throat  a  sore  one.  Peace,  alas,  has  brought 
“  piping  times”  along  with  her,  and  we  only 
trust  the  country  will  be  equal  to  this  new 
strain  upon  its  powers  of  endurance,  for  as¬ 
suredly  we  shall  not  have  our  music  for 
nothing,  like  Stephana  in  the  “Tempest.” 


[May, 

“This  shall  prove  a  brave  kingdom  to  me, 
where  I  shall  have  my  music  for  nothing.” 
The  inhabitants  of  these  isles  get  nothing 
for  nothing,  not  even  their  music;  they  will 
infallibly  have  to  pay  through  the  nose  for 
the  torments  inflicted  on  them  through  the 
ear.  It  will  cost  a  handsome  round  sum  to 
manufacture  some  twenty  millions  of  Pastas 
and  Tamburinis.  The  speech  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  financial  part 
of  the  scheme  will  be  a  curiosity. 

The  humanity  of  Herr  Hullah’s  project  is 
extremely  questionable  ;  the  best  song  for 
the  poor  would  surely  be  a  “song  of  six¬ 
pence,”  and  could  we  only  give  them  the 
“  four-and-twenty  blackbirds”  into  the  bar¬ 
gain,  it  would  assist  them  to  a  Christmas  pie, 
which  is  a  more  substantial,  if  not  a  sweeter 
dish  than  a  Christmas  carol.  The  blackbird, 
to  be  sure,  is  not  exactly  the  bird  one  would 
select  for  a  poor  man’s  pie.  A  plainer  bird, 
who  instead  of  singing  the  moment  the  pie 
is  opened  would  confine  himself  strictly  to 
his  gastronomic  functions,  would  answer  the 
purpose  much  better,  and  the  blackbird 
should  retain  his  distinction  as  “a  dainty 
dish  to  set  before  a  king,”  who  has  seldom 
so  keen  an  appetite  as  his  hard-worked  sub¬ 
jects.  But  our  fanatici  per  la  musica  act 
upon  the  principle  that  neither  kings  nor 
subjects  have  any  sense  but  the  mere  animal 
sense  of  hearing.  No  more  sympathy  have 
they  with  the  legitimate  cravings  of  the  sto¬ 
mach  than  the  jacobin  lecturer  had  with  the 
needy  knife-grinder.  They  forget  that  our 
bakers  will  give  more  bread  for  one  copper 
farthing,  nay  for  one  of  the  new  half-far¬ 
things,  than  for  one  million  of  silver  sounds, 
were  they  even  of  Rubini’s  coinage,  or  to 
issue  from  the  mint  of  Grisi. 

We  can  imagine  a  musical  dietary  for 
John  Bull.  For  breakfast  an  air  of  Mozart 
instead  of  a  slice  of  bacon,  with  a  cavatina 
for  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  a  bravura  in  place 
of  the  old  fashioned  custom  of  bread  and 
butter.  Luncheon  might  consist  of  that  ex¬ 
cellent  substitute  for  a  round  of  beef — a 
rondo  of  Beethoven,  with  the  musical  glasses 
to  represent  tankards  of  London  stout.  For 
dinner,  we  would  serve  him  up  an  oratorio 
whole,  as  our  sensual  ancestors  used  to  serve 
a  sheep  or  an  ox;  the  labors  of  the  pas¬ 
trycook  mifflit  be  replaced  by  the  art  of  Pas¬ 
ta,  and  a  bacchanalian  song  or  two  Jill  the 
office  formerly  discharged  by  Bacchus  him¬ 
self.  Then,  as  we  should  be  sorry  to  send 
our  dear  countrymen  supperless  to  bed,  how 
could  the  day’s  feasting  be  better  concluded 
than  by  a  hot  opera,  or  that  melodious  dish, 
the  “  bones  and  tongs,”  which  Bottom  was 
so  fond  of,  and  the  ingenuous  youth  of  Fleet- 
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market  delight  in  to  this  day.  For  the  sum¬ 
mer  season,  in  place  of  a  hot  opera  we  would 
recommend  a  cold  serenade,  after  which  our 
bon-vivant  might  reckon  upon  as  easy  a  di¬ 
gestion,  and  slumbers  as  “crfry  light,”  as  we 
learn  from  Milton  that  our  first  parents  en¬ 
joyed  in  Paradise. 

Without  disparaging  the  “Corn-Law 
Rhymes,”  we  are  humbly  of  opinion  that  a 
peck  of  wheat  is  fairly  worth  a  bushel  of 
them.  Music  at  dinner  is  agreeable  enough, 
but  music  instead  of  dinner  is  a  wretched 
entertainment,  were  it  even  the  music  of 
the  spheres,  which,  by  the  by,  is  the  least 
objectionable  of  any  for  a  reason  too  obvi¬ 
ous  to  be  stated.*  Hunger  was  never  har¬ 
monious,  and  never  will  be  to  the  end  of 
time,  although  Milton  is  so  pleasant  as  to 
recommend  a  song  as  an  anodyne  for  the 
pangs  of  fasting  : — 

And  ever  against  eating  cares 

Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  aiis. 

The  tones  of  a  famishing  people  are  more 
likely  to  be  Wolf  Tones  than  those  of  night¬ 
ingales.  National  airs,  under  such  distress¬ 
ing  circumstances,  are  wont  to  prove  squalls; 
the  millions  are  apt  to  get  up  “the  Storm,” 
while  their  rulers  sing  “  Cease,  rude  Boreas,” 
to  little  purpose.  The  chromatic  scale  is 
perhaps  designed  to  be  a  set-off  against  the 
sliding  scale ;  but  we  do  not  see  why  we 
should  be  at  liberty  to  import  the  crotchets 
of  the  Germans,  and  prohibited  to  buy  their 
corn. 

The  agriculturists  are  vigilant  enough  to 
protect  ears  of  wheat,  but  in  these  times  the 
human  ear  stands  in  need  of  protection  a 
great  deal  more.  Imagine  a  million  of 
Scotchmen  singing 

The  corn  rigs  are  bonny,  oh, — 

or  the  same  nice  little  chorus  of  English  far¬ 
mers  screaminor 

The  wind  that  shakes  the  barley. 

As  there  may  be  too  many  cooks  to  a 
soup,  so  there  may  be  too  many  choristers 
to  a  choir.  Because  there  is  safety  in  a 
multitude  of  counsellors  it  does  not  logical- 
ly  follow  that  there  must  be  melody  in  a  mob 
of  singers.  Let  who  will  cry  “encore”  to 
a  squalling  kingdom,  we  shall  never  counte¬ 
nance  so  crying  a  grievance  ;  nor  imitate  Or- 
sino  in  exclaiming,  “that  strain  again!”  al- 

♦The  reason  alluded  lo  is  beautifully  staled  by 
Shakspeare  in  a  familiar  passage : 

There’s  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  beholdest 

But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 

Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubim  : 

Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls; 

But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 

Poih  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 


though  for  the  “dying  fall,”  we  shall  pray 
very  devoutly. 

Our  national  reputation  w’as  never  in  dan¬ 
ger  until  now,  when  our  gallant  countrymen, 
who  never  shook  in  battle,  are  to  be  actually 
taught  to  shake  in  time  of  profound  peace. 
The  transition  from  brave  to  semi-breve  may 
be  “most  musical,”  but  it  is  at  the  same  time 
“  most  melancholy.”  The  cliffs  that  made 
Albion  so  glorious  were  not  treble  clifl's, 
nor  can  a  country  filled  with  bravoes  and 
band-itti  expect  to  continue  mistress  of  the 
w'orld.  The  keys  of  empire  will  be  exchan¬ 
ged  for  the  keys  of  a  piano,  and  Britannia 
will  be  degraded  into  the  Prima  Donna  of 
the  terrestrial  bawl.  Those  who  are  instru¬ 
mental  in  bringing  about  this  vocal  revolu¬ 
tion  will  have  much  to  answer  for.  Like 
all  revolutionists,  too,  they  are  little  aware 
of  the  lengths  to  which  their  rash  innova¬ 
tions  will  assuredly  carry  them.  The  mil¬ 
lion  will  not  long  be  content  without  an  or¬ 
chestra  to  accompany  their  strains;  glees 
and  catches  will  lead  to  fiddles  and  bassoons ; 
the  Sirens  will  infallibly  introduce  the  Harp- 
ies!  We  shall  then  be  doomed  to  witness 
some  tremendous  popular  organ-ization,  and 
our  national  existence  will  terminate  like  an 
overture,  in  a  crash  of  music. 

Perhaps  there  is  even  a  still  deeper  abyss 
yawning  for  our  unhappy  country.  The 
connection  between  music  and  dancing  is 
ancient  and  indissoluble.  In  Lydia,  we  are 
informed  by  classic  writers,  there  were  cer¬ 
tain  islands  in  a  certain  lake,  which  at  the 
sound  of  music,  invariably  began  to  dance! 
Is  there  no  fear  of  the  British  isles  adopting 
these  “  Lydian  measures,”  and  taking  a 
“fling”  across  the  floor  of  the  Atlantic,  or 
perhaps  into  the  Chinese  seas,  to  “set” 
their  new  partner,  the  pretty  little  island  of 
Hong  Kong  1  Heaven  only  knows  how  soon, 
in  these  capering  times,  we  may  find  our¬ 
selves  the  vis-a-vis  of  Miss  Madagascar,  or 
leading  off  with  Madame  Barbadoes.  Ire¬ 
land  will  probably  dance  her  own  national 
jig,  as  she  is  in  the  habit  of  taking  her  own 
steps,  and  rarely  approves  of  our  measures. 
At  any  rate,  we  shall  both  deserve  to  be 
numbered  with  the  Silly  Isles,  and  the  state 
will  probably  reel  before  the  ball  is  over. 
Let  our  rulers  ponder  this  well  before  it  is 
too  late.  “  C'est  le  premier  pas  qui  coute 

All  the  arguments  we  have  heard  for 
teaching  the  British  empire  to  sing,  appear 
frivolous  in  the  extreme.  It  is  sometimes 
contended  that,  because  the  bee,  which  is 
such  a  model  of  industry,  hums  while  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  wax  and  honey, 
human  artificers  and  tradesmen  ought  to  do 
likewise  !  Now  admitting  this  to  be  a  pre- 
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cedent  in  point,  it  would  only  apply  to  three 
trades,  confectioners,  comb>makers,  and 
wax-chandiers;  but  we  go  further  and  say, 
non  constat^  that  the  bee  would  not  make 
more  honey  if  it  were  to  make  less  harmo¬ 
ny,  a  view  confirmed  by  the  apparent  etymo- 
logy  of  the  latter  word,  which  is  quasi  harm- 
honey.  To  this  we  know  it  may  be  replied, 
that  melody  is  derivable  from  the  Latin  me/, 
showing  that  the  humming  of  the  bee  was 
anciently  considered  favorable  to  the  sweet 
manufacture.  There  is,  however,  a  wide 
difference  between  humming  a  tune  and 
singing  a  song ;  and  besides,  the  bee  never 
hums  tunes  at  all,  so  that  “singing  for  the 
million”  cannot  be  supported  by  the  instance 
of  the  hive-ites.  Indeed,  the  drone  would 
be  an  example  more  in  point,  for  the  drone 
is  much  noisier  than  the  working-bee,  and 
the  perfect  type  of  a  worthless  warbler. 

Let  the  millions  be  taught  the  virtues  of 
the  bee,  with  all  our  heart ;  but  we  protest 
against  teaching  them  the  single  vice  that 
the  little  insect  is  guilty  of.  A  humming 
cup  of  ale  is  a  good  old  English  institution  ; 
but  there  cannot  be  conceived  a  grosser 
humbug  than  a  humming  nation.  We  pro¬ 
mise  Mr.  Hullah's  bees  that  we  shall  keep 
cells  for  them  at  St.  Luke’s,  where  they  shall 
sing  their  madrigals  without  deafening  all 
England. 

Another  argument  is  derived  from  the 
harmonious  propensities  of  the  ancient 
Greeks.  Now  though  it  may  be  wise  to  do 
at  Rome  what  Romans  do,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  we  ought  to  do  in  England 
what  the  Greeks  did.  The  practice  of  the 
pagan  world  is  a  pretty  example  to  hold  up 
to  Christendom.  The  reasoning  is  worthy 
of  Martinus  Scriblerus,  or’the  classic  doc¬ 
tor  in  “  Peregrine  Pickle.”  The  name  of 
Christendom  ought  to  be  changed  to  Twee¬ 
dledum,  if  we  decide  upon  resolving  our¬ 
selves  into  a  nation  of  fiddlers  and  ballad- 
singers,  because  every  gamin  of  the  streets 
of  Athens  was  taught  to  troll  a  catch  before 
he  had  learned  his  catechism,  or  knew  Jupi¬ 
ter  from  a  Hamadryad.  Besides,  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  Athenians  is  neutralized  by  that 
of  the  stupid  Thebans  and  asinine  Arcadi¬ 
ans,  who  were  just  as  inveterate  songsters 
as  their  neighbors.  Pindar  was  notoriously 
a  Boeotian,  and  the  name  of  Arcadian  was  a 
synonyme  for  a  melodious  booby.  It  ought 
to  be  remembered,  also,  that 

Music,  heavenly  maid,  was  youngs 

When  first  in  early  Greece  she  sung. 

Music  is  now,  if  not  an  old  maid,  a  lady 
of  a  certain  age,  and  ought  to  have  more 
discretion  than  to  caterwaul  in  the  public 
streets  like  a  cat  on  a  moonlight  night. 


[May, 

There  is  a  time,  says  the  wise  man,  for  ev¬ 
ery  thing;  and,  as  Horace  truly  observes, 

Dulce  est  desipere  in  loco; 

but  the  present  is  not  the  time,  and  England 
is  not  the  place  for  the  Hullah-baloo  specu¬ 
lation.  “Merry  England”  belongs  to  the 
history  of  the  past ;  we  might  almost  say  to 
the  days  of  romance,  when  Oberon  sat  on  the 
British  throne,  with  Titania  his  Queen  Con¬ 
sort,  and  Puck  his  Prime  Minister.  It  is 
only  {or  jlouris king  states  to  practise  appo- 
giaturas  ;  and  the  worst  time  for  a  country 
is  when  it  is  “falling  into  the  cinque-pace 
[sink-apace]  faster  and  faster,”  as  Beatrice 
says  in  the  play. 

But  to  return  to  the  arguments  of  our 
classical  scholars,  they  expatiate  upon  the 
stories  of  Arion,  Orpheus,  Amphion,  Timo- 
theus,  and  the  other  fiddlers  and  pipers  of 
antiquity.  Now  if  our  modern  music-mas¬ 
ters,  the  professors  of  “  singing  for  the 
million,”  insist  upon  running  a  parallel  with 
the  first  of  these  worthies,  we  are  perfectly 
ready  to  gratify  them,  for  the  first  proceed¬ 
ing  must  be  to  treat  them  to  a  ducking  in 
the  British  channel,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  dolphins  of  the  present  day  are 
as  musical  as  the  dolphins  of  ancient  Greece. 
In  like  manner,  when  our  ears  are  saluted 
with  the  cry  of 

An  Orpheus!  an  Orpheus! 

we  invariably  wish  the  performer  the  same 
audience  that  the  original  Orpheus  had,  and 
nothing  would  please  us  more  than  to  set 
the  modern  to  play  for  the  tigers  in  a  jungle, 
or  for  a  select  party  of  bears,  wolves,  pan¬ 
thers,  and  hyenas,  in  one  of  the  enclosures 
of  the  Zoological  Gardens.’*  As  to  Amphi¬ 
on,  if  he  built  a  city  with  his  “e/o,  rc, 
soly  lay  5/,”  he  certainly  did  a  very  clever 
thing ;  but  then  we  are  to  recollect  that  the 
city  he  built  was  Thebes  I  This,  how'ever, 
may  be  the  very  circumstance  that  makes 
the  precedent  so  attractive.  Our  modern 
Thebans  are  probably  in  want  of  a  capital, 
and  they  are  certainly  numerous  enough  to 
fill  a  large  one. 

As  to  Timotheus,  w’e  marvel  they  are  not 
ashamed  to  plead  the  example  of  a  firebrand, 
who  w^as  the  very  reverse  of  Amphion,  for 
he  caused  the  destruction  of  a  metropolis, 
instead  of  building  one.  It  is  said  of  Timo¬ 
theus,  that  he  made  Alexander  the  Great 
skip  up  and  down  the  banquet-room,  and 
forget  his  dinner.  No  doubt  in  this  way  a 

♦  Adam  Smith,  hearing  some  educational  quack  of 
the  day  holding  forth  upon  the  marvels  of  his  system, 
by  which  he  affirmed  that  even  tigers  might  be  brought 
to  the  highest  degree  of  civilization,  interrupted  him 
by  observing  that,  he  “should  like  to  see  the  profes¬ 
sor  in  a  cage  with  a  couple  of  his  pupils.” 


MB.  Everett’s  letter. 
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modern  Timotheus  might  do  some  good; 
not  in  making  “Me  great"  forget  that  mo¬ 
mentous  meal  (for  that  were  an  exploit  be¬ 
yond  the  power  of  the  God  of  Melody  him¬ 
self,)  but  in  producing  an  oblivion  of  dinner 
in  the  minds  of  those  with  whom  at  present 
it  is  only  a  pleasure  of  imagination,  or  at 
best,  one  of  the  pleasures  of  memory. 

The  system  in  question  is  undoubtedly 
classical  in  one  respect — namely,  as  a  revi¬ 
val  of  the  ancient  fable  of  the  apple  of  dis¬ 
cord^  as  if  we  were  not  sufficiently  disposed 
by  nature  to  play  our  several  parts  in  life  in 
conflicting  keys,  without  actual  instruction 
to  “  set  us  by  the  ears"  Perhaps  the  music- 
for-the-million-men  flatter  themselves  that 
the  way  to  put  down  party  tunes  is  to  strike 
up  national  concertos ;  but  there  cannot  be 
a  more  grievous  delusion,  for  as  it  has  been 
truly  said,  that  “  the  death  of  party  is  the 
birth  of  faction,”  so  the  attempt  to  get  up 
a  millionette  will  assuredly  end  in  breeding 
a  swarm  of  little  vocal  factions,  the  combi¬ 
ned  effect  of  whose  several  pulmonary  ex¬ 
ertions  will  be  the  production  of  such  har¬ 
mony  as  was  heard  some  thousand  years 
ago  in  the  first  music-hall  that  was  ever  es¬ 
tablished,  and  on  the  model  of  which  Exeter 
Hall  was  undoubtedly  instituted-— to  wit  the 
celebrated  Tower  of  Babel!  Why,  even  in 
the  political  world  have  we  not  often  seen 
parties  of  fifties,  and  even  hundreds,  dwin¬ 
dle  down  to  quartettes,  trios,  and  sometimes 
even  to  duets  and  solos'!  There  was  the 
Darby-Dilly  party,  just  numerous  enough  to 
fill  a  stage  coach.  Nay,  we  have  seen  two 
worthy  senators  separate  themselves  from 
the  common  herd  of  lawgivers,  and  form  a 
party  of  a  few  days’  duration,  at  the  close 
of  which  period  the  party  broke  up  and  split 
into  fragments,  each  worthy  senator  becom¬ 
ing  a  faction  in  himself,  and  screaming  his 
political  solo  to  his  wondering  constituents. 


Roman  ANTiactriEs. — There  have  lately  been 
discovered  near  the  town  of  Hy^res,  in  the  Var,  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  Roman  city.  Excavations 
having  bien  ir  ade  to  the  extent  of  between  80  and 
100  yards  in  a  line  from  the  sea-shore,  there  have 
been  opened  out  a  hypocaust  of  large  dimensions, 
reservoirs,  &c  ,  and  several  walls  faced  with  curious 
paintings,  one  of  which  is  semi-circular.  These 
paintings  were  at  first  very  fresh,  but  faded  on  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  light  and  air.  They  are  composed  of 
arabesques,  figures  of  men  and  animals,  flowers,  and 
other  ornaments,  fantastically  arranged,  similar  to 
the  most  beautiful  of  those  found  at  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii.  Pottery,  vases,  medals,  coins,  &c. 
have  been  dug  up. — Alhenceum. 


MR.  EVERETT  S  LETTER. 

Thk  letter  below  is  a  reply  of  our  minister  to  a 
memorial  of  more  than  nine  hundred  holders  of 
American  bonds. — Ed. 

Mr.  Scholejield  and  Gentlemen — In  compliance 
with  the  request  contained  in  the  memorial  which 
you  have  now  presented  to  me,  I  will  avail  my¬ 
self  of  the  first  opportunity  of  transmitting  it  to 
the  President  of  tne  United  States.  To  avoid 
misconception  it  is  proper  that  I  should  observe, 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  general  government  is  not 
a  party  to  the  contracts  of  the  separate  States, 
the  subject  of  the  memorial  does  not  fall  directly 
within  the  President’s  province,  and  that  I  am 
myself  acting  unofficially  in  forwarding  it  to  him. 

1  do  it,  however,  with  cheerfulness,  out  of  respect 
to  the  members  of  this  distinguished  deputation. 
Nor  am  I  less  under  the  influence  of  the  deepest 
sympathy  with  that  numerous  class  whom  you 
represent,  who  have  suffered  severely,  some  of 
them  I  fear  ruinously,  from  the  failure  (tempo¬ 
rary,  I  trust)  of  a  portion  of  the  American  States 
to  pay  the  interest  of  their  public  debt  These 
feelings,  I  am  sure,  will  be  shared  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

I  concur  with  you  in  protesting  against  the 
doctrine  that  a  State,  which  has  pledged  its  faith 
and  resources,  can  release  itself  from  the  obliga¬ 
tion,  however  burdensome,  in  any  way  but  that 
of  honorable  payment  Fatal  delusions,  in  times 
of  great  distress,  occasionally  come  over  the 
minds  of  communities  as  well  as  individuals ; 
but  I  rejoice  in  the  belief  that  the  number  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  small  of  those  who  have,  in  any  form, 
advanced  the  idea  of  what  has  been  called  “  re¬ 
pud  iation.”  1  am  convinced  that  those  States, 
which  unhappily  have  failed  to  make  provision 
for  the  interest  due  on  their  bonds,  have  done  so 
under  the  heavy  pressure  of  adverse  circum¬ 
stances,  and  not  with  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
legislative  sanction  to  a  doctrine  so  pernicious, 
unworthy,  and  immoral. 

The  memorialists  are  pleased  to  give  me  credit 
for  sympathy  with  their  sufferings.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  person,  not  himself  directly  a  suffer¬ 
er,  who  has  had  so  much  reason  as  myself  to  feel 
deeply  all  the  evil  effects — the  sacrifice  not  mere¬ 
ly  of  material  prosperity,  but  what  is  of  infinitely 
greater  consequence,  of  public  honor — resulting 
from  this  disastrous  failure.  The  reproach  which 
it  has  brought  on  the  American  name  has  been 
the  only  circumstance  which  has  prevented  a 
residence  in  the  land  of  my  fathers  Irom  being  a 
source  of  unmingled  satisfaction  to  me.  You 
may  well  believe,  therefore,  that  if  any  opinion 
of  mine  can  have  an  influence  (as  you  suppose) 
over  any  portion  of  my  countrymen,  favorable  to 
the  great  end  you  have  in  view,  it  will  be,  on  all 
proper  occasions,  as  it  has  been,  most  emphatic¬ 
ally  expressed. 

The  position,  gentlemen,  of  some  at  least  of 
the  indebted  States  is  as  singular  as  it  is  deplor¬ 
able.  They  have  involved  themselves  most  un- 
advisably  in  engagements,  which  would  be  one¬ 
rous  to  much  larger  and  richer  communities; 
and  they  yet  possess,  under  an  almost  hopeless 
present  embarrassment,  the  undoubted  means  of 
eventual  recovery.  I  will  take  the  Slate  of  Illi- 
I  nois  for  instance,  and  what  I  say  of  that  State 
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will  hold  of  others,  making  allowance  for  differ¬ 
ence  of  local  circumstances.  The  State  of  Illi¬ 
nois  undertook  a  few  years  since  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  ship  canal  of  about  one  hundred  miles 
in  length,  to  unite  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan 
with  those  of  the  Illinois  river ;  and  more  recent¬ 
ly  projected  and  commenced  the  execution  of 
thirteen  hundred  miles  of  railway.  On  these 
works  she  has  borrowed  and  expended  above 
twenty  millions  of  pounds.  The  works  are  in¬ 
complete  and  unproductive.  The  population  of 
the  State  is  that  of  a  second-sized  English  coun¬ 
ty,  short  ot  half  a  million.  It  is  what  in  good 
times  would  be  considered  an  eminently  pros¬ 
perous  population ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  if  the  English  income  tax  of  last  year  were, 
by  the  legislature  of  Illinois,  laid  on  that  State, 
more  than  half  the  population,  possessing  in  the 
aggregate  that  proportion  of  the  taxable  prop¬ 
erty,  would,  in  the  present  period  of  general  dis¬ 
tress,  fall  below  the  point  of  exemption,  and  that 
of  the  other  htilf  a  small  number  only  would  rise 
much  above  that  point.  And  yet  die  undevel¬ 
oped  resources  of  Illinois  are  almost  boundless. 
The  State  is  larger  than  England  and  Wales. 
By  the  Mississippi  it  is  connected  with  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  by  Lake  Michigan  with  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  ;  and  it  has  a  most  extensive  internal  navi¬ 
gation  by  means  of  several  noble  rivers.  The 
climate  of  the  State  is  mild ;  it  contains,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  as  large  a  body  of  land,  not  merely  culti¬ 
vable,  but  highly  fertile,  as  can  be  found  lying 
together  in  the  United  States;  it  abounds  in  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  mineral  wealth;  it  is  situated  about 
in  the  centre  of  a  horizontal  field  of  bituminous 
coal,  which  Mr.  Lyell  pronounced  the  other  day 
to  be  as  large  as  Great  Britain ;  and  it  is  inhab¬ 
ited  by  an  industrious,  frugal,  intelligent  people, 
most  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers. — That  such 
a  people  will  for  any  length  of  time  submit  to 
lie  under  the  reproach,  and  bear  the  loss  inci¬ 
dent  to  a  total  prostration  of  public  credit,  I  can 
never  believe. 

I  say,  gentlemen,  the  loss  as  well  as  the  re¬ 
proach,  for  wide-spread  and  severe  as  has  been 
the  suffering  in  this  country,  caused  by  the  de¬ 
fault  of  some  of  the  States,  our  own  losses,  pub¬ 
lic  and  private,  I  believe  to  have  been  greater. 
The  States  themselves,  as  governments,  have 
experienced  the  greatest  embarrassments  from 
the  sudden  destruction  of  credit  (extending  alike 
to  those  States  which  have  and  those  which  have 
not  honorably  and  promptly  met  their  obliga¬ 
tions);  that  credit  on  which  alone,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  they  depended  for  the  resources  neces¬ 
sary  to  complete  and  render  productive  their 
public  works.  The  General  Government  of  the 
United  States,  after  having  paid  off  a  public  debt 
of  more  than  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  has 
found  itself  unable  to  negotiate  a  trifling  loan  in 
this  great  metropolis  of  the  financial  world, 
whose  superabundant  capital,  but  for  the  default 
of  some  of  the  States,  would  have  continued  to 
be  for  those  States  themselves,  and  for  individ¬ 
uals,  a  vast  gold  mine  of  unexhausted  capacity. 
In  addition  to  these  public  embarrassments,  pri¬ 
vate  fortunes  almost  without  number  have  been 
destroyed,  in  the  general  wreck  of  which  the 
f.tilure  of  the  States,  as  cause  or  effect,  is  one  of 
the  principal  elements.  I  doubt  if,  in  the  history 
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of  the  world,  in  so  short  a  period,  such  a  transi¬ 
tion  has  been  made  from  a  state  of  high  pros¬ 
perity  to  one  of  general  distress,  as  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  within  the  last  six  years.  And  yet, 
gentlemen,  the  elasticity  and  power  of  recovery 
in  the  country  are  great  beyond  the  conception 
of  those  who  do  not  know  it  from  personal  ob¬ 
servation.  Even  within  this  disastrous  period, 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  a  private  commercial 
debt  to  this  country,  estimated  at  twenty-five 
millions  of  pounds  sterling,  has  been  paid  by  the 
American  merchants,  with  as  little  loss  to  the 
creditors  as  would  attend  the  collection  of  an 
equal  amount  of  domestic  debt,  in  this  or  any 
other  country. 

But  I  will  not  detain  you,  gentlemen,  by  en¬ 
larging  on  these  topics.  The  subject,  I  need  not 
tell  you,  is  one  on  which,  in  all  respects,  it  is 
proper  that  I  should  speak  with  reserve.  I  think 
I  shall  have  done  my  duty,  if  I  have  convinced 
you  that  I  am  keenly  sensible  of  the  sufferings 
of  your  constituents,  and  truly  solicitous  for  their 
effectual  relief ;  and  that  amidst  all  the  uncer¬ 
tainties  and  delay,  which  may  attend  the  mea¬ 
sures  requisite  for  that  purpose,  I  still  feel  confi¬ 
dent  that  the  time  will  come  when  every  State 
in  the  Union  will  fulfil  its  eniragement. 

EDWARD  EVERETT. 

40  Grosvenor-place,  March  31. 


LAST  OF  THE  BARONS; 

From  the  Britannia. 

The  Last  of  the  Barons.  By  the  author  of 
“Rienzi.”  Three  Tols.  Saunders  and 
Ottley. 

“  The  Last  of  the  Barons”  is  that  great 
earl — styled  by  Shakespeare  the  “mighty 
Warwick” — who  set  up  and  pulled  down 
kings  at  his  pleasure,  and  whose  wonderful 
feats,  varied  fortune,  and  memorable  death, 
filling  as  they  do  some  of  the  most  striking 
pages  of  English  history,  are  [among  the 
earliest  of  our  recollections.  Every  one 
will  at  once  be  reminded  of  those  passages 
in  Hume,  which  describe  his  magnificence 
and  power,  and  of  the  closing  sentence  of 
that  paragraph  which  details  his  vast  re¬ 
sources,  his  retainers,  his  hospitality,  and 
his  courage  :  “  He  was  the  greatest,  as  well 
as  the  last,  of  those  mighty  barons  who  for¬ 
merly  overawed  the  Crown.”  This  is  the 
motto  of  SirE.  Buhver’s  book. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  time, 
at  least,  he  has  been  fortunate  in  a  subject 
which  abounds  in  incidents  and  characters 
suitable  to  a  splendid  historical  romance, 
and  w’hich  yet  has  remained  comparatively 
unhacknied.  No  period  of  English  history 
is  more  crowded  with  events,  exhibits  more 
sudden  and  startling  reverses  of  fortune, 
more  dazzling  successes  and  deeper  wretch- 
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ediiess,  or  is  filled  with  more  conspicuous 
actors  standing  apart  from  the  rest  of  man¬ 
kind,  by  their  native  vigor  of  character,  and 
their  supreme  pre-eminence  in  whatever 
qualities  they  affected,  than  that  which  is 
occupied  with  the  wars  of  the  Roses.  In 
that  stormy  time,  the  natural  dispositions 
and  passions  of  men  had  full  scope  for  their 
exercise  ;  the  ordinary  restraints  even  of 
imperfectly  civilized  society  were  abandon¬ 
ed,  and  in  the  continual  tumult  of  civil  strife, 
the  novelist,  who  delights  most  in  the  strange 
and  wild  extremes  of  human  life,  in  battles, 
conspiracies,  unnatural  cruelty,  and  broken 
faith,  may  find  circumstances  to  fill  his  nar¬ 
rative  without  the  necessity  of  drawing  on 
his  imagination.  The  history  of  that  age 
resembles  one  of  those  tapestried  walls, 
crowded  with  figures  in  every  variety  of 
action,  where,  without  any  intermediate  di¬ 
vision,  the  peaceful  chamber  runs  directlj’^ 
into  a  triumphal  procession,  and  a  solemn 
marriage  or  stately  feast  is  succeeded  by  a 
field  of  battle  strewed  with  dying  and  dead. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  in  his  treatment  of 
the  subject  the  author  could  not  divest  him¬ 
self  of  those  affected  mannerisms  which 
never  occur  but  to  excite  disgust  or  con¬ 
tempt.  VVe  read  the  narratives  of  Scott 
with  a  feeling  of  their  reality  ;  if  the  por- 
■traits  and  scenes  are  highly  colored,  they 
are  never  so  exaggerated  as  to  seem  unnatu- 
ral,  and  the  author  himself  is  kept  so  entire¬ 
ly  in  the  background,  that  the  mind  is  wholly 
engaged  with  his  creations.  But  Bulwer 
perpetually  disturbs  the  current  of  his  story, 
and  thrusts  himself  before  us  by  some  antic 
of  composition.  His  capitals  and  small 
capitals,  intended  to  give  greater  prominen¬ 
cy  to  stale  or  feeble  sentiments,  and  his  per¬ 
petual  jargon  of  the  Ideal  and  jhe  Actual, 
have  exactly  the  sanie  effect  upon  the  mind 
as  the  clap-traps  of  a  bad  actor  on  the  stage. 
In  each  case  the  vanity  of  the  individual  de¬ 
stroys  the  illusion  it  should  be  his  object  to 
create,  and  excites  anger  for  his  impertinent 
intrusion,  instead  of  admiration  of  his  moun¬ 
tebank  follies.  This  unfortunate  habit  has 
so  grown  upon  Sir  Edward,  that  he  cannot 
make  the  commonest  and  most  obvious  re¬ 
flection,  without  a  flourish  that  intimates  he 
has  made  a  profound  discovery.  Thus  he 
tells  us  that  during  the  struggle  between 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  patriot¬ 
ism  was  almost  wholly  unknown,  and  posi¬ 
tively  seems  to  suppose  that  such  an  idea 
never  occurred  to  any  individual  before. 
He  takes  on  himself  the  task  of  lecturing 
us  in  history,  and  abuses  Shakspeare  with¬ 
out  mercy  for  having  “  in  his  fiery  tragedy, 
least  worthy  of  the  poet,  and  therefore  most 
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popular  with  the  vulgar,”  caricatured  Rich¬ 
ard  as  hump-backed,  when,  in  reality,  the 
only  deformity  of  his  person  consisted  in 
one  shoulder  being  higher  than  the  other. 
Is  it  possible  that  Sir  Edward  really  thinks 
that  the  world,  since  Shakspeare*s  death, 
has  been  quite  mistaken  in  its  estimate  of 
his  dramas,  and  that  he  at  last  is  born  to  set 
it  right  1  This  offensive  arrogance  is  con¬ 
tinually  repeated.  He  has  picked  up  a  few 
phrases  of  the  time,  has  got  two  or  three 
verses  of  an  old  ballad,  and  has  dipped  into 
Stow  and  Hall,  and  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
confidence  imagines  that  he  is  entitled  to 
express  an  authoritative  opinion  on  all 
points  that  have  perplexed  previous  writers 
and  to  rate  the  public  soundly  for  their  vul¬ 
gar  prejudices  and  blind  ignorance.  He 
ascertains  that  Richard  was  only  nineteen 
when  he  is  first  introduced  on  the  scene  by 
Shakspeare,  and  immediately  conceives 
that  he  has  convicted  the  poet  of  serious 
error,  and  has  made  a  discoverj  only  second 
in  magnitude  to  that  of  Newton,  when  he 
revealed  the  law  of  gravitation.  We  have 
no  pleasure  in  making  these  remarks  ;  they 
are  forced  from  us  by  the  author’s  absurd 
pretensions  to  merit  to  which  he  has  no 
claim,  and  to  knowledge  which  is  common 
to  every  ordinary  reader  of  English  history. 
If  he  would  be  content  with  plainly  issuing 
his  romances,  as  Scott  did  before  him,  with¬ 
out  vaunting  their  value  as  historical  com¬ 
positions,  or  pretending  to  dictate  to  the 
public  the  judgment  they  shall  form,  he 
would  save  himself  much  unnecessary  pain. 
Whatever  may  be  his  own  opinion  of  his 
labors,  he  may  rest  assured  that  no  person 
desiring  accurate  information  on  the  events 
of  the  period,  will  ever  think  of  searching 
for  it  in  “  The  Last  of  the  Barons,”  or  that 
the  little  foot-notes  ostentatiously  appended 
to  some  of  the  pages,  will  give  any  other 
impression  than  that  the  writer  is  not  more 
than  superficially  acquainted  with  his  sub¬ 
ject.  _ 

Chiiyesb  Pdblishing. — The  Chinese  print  books, 
which  they  consider  good,  by  voluntary  subscription. 
Some  persons  subscribe,  and  have  a  work  cut  in 
wood  ;  a  few  copies  are  then  printed,  stating  where 
the  b  )oks  are  deposited,  and  others  are  invited  to 
have  additional  copies  struck  off,  to  be  circulated  for 
the  public  benefit.  The  invitation  is  frequently  ac¬ 
cepted.  An  individual  who  wishes  for  fifty  or  a 
hundred  copies,  sends  to  the  warehouse,  the  number 
desired  is  then  printed  off,  and  his  name  duly  regis¬ 
tered  among  the  subscribers  to  the  object. — Lit.  Gaz. 

Wood  Paving. — Another  patent!  and  of  course 
superior  to  all  that  have  hitherto  been  taken  out. — 
Perring’s  patent  wood  paving  affords  a  surface  which 
presents  a  secure  foothold  for  horses,  may  be  laid 
down  in  the  steepest  streets  in  London,  and  at  a  re¬ 
duced  rate.  At  least  so  says  the  prospectus  forward- 
ed  to  us. — Ibid. 
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MONTHLY  MEMENTOES. 

rOK  APRIL  : — WAS  DEPRECATED. 

From  Tail’s  Mai^ine. 

Grim,  bideons  relique  of  the  savage  Past, 

The  via  Moloch  for  six  thousand  years, 

Who  sees  thy  horrors,  shuddering  turns  aghast, 
Thou  dreary  pass  of  blood,  of  rapine,  cairns,  and 
tears. 

Doth  history  blazon  this  a  glorious  way. 

Where  conquerors  slaughtered  hinds  to  nourish 
kings. 

Treading  God’s  wine-press  with  their  feet  of  clay 
in  monstrous  scorn  of  humanizing  things, 
Man’s  bliss  or  being  frantic  to  bewray  ? 

Oh  I  every  hour  and  wind  the  treacherous  falsehood 
sings  ; 

Yet  war — this  barbarous  heritage. 

This  winter  of  the  wide  world’s  story. 

This  lava  roaring  through  each  Age, 

Grave  madmen  recognize  as  glory  1 — 

Hence,  Wisdom,  on  thy  pilgrimage  ! 

Earth  and  her  countless  fools  grow  hoary. 

And  must  these  Thugs  still  pile  the  battle  pyre  ? 

Must  human  shambles  still  be  human  gear  ? 
Must  Carnage  raise  his  bloody  altars  higher. 

And  scathe  the  living  hearts  of  half  a  hemisphere  ? 
Christian  and  patriot,  what  is  your  decree  ? 

Enlighten'd  statesman,  your  wise  code  unfold — 
Speak,  priests  and  prelates, — He  of  Galilee 
Demands  your  practice  of  His  precepts  old — 
How  ?  Warriors  all ! — Huge  hypocrites  are  ye, 
Or,  else,  your  creed  is  false  and  heaven’s  a  cheat 
that’s  sold ! 

For  war — the  barbarous  heritage. 

The  winter  of  the  wide  world’s  story. 

Red  lava  roaring  through  each  Age, 

You,  madmen,  recognize  as  glory  ! — 

Hence,  Wisdom,  on  thy  pilgrimage  ! 

Elarth  and  her  countless  fools  grow  hoary." 

Christian  or  pagan,  gothic  or  refined. 

Earth’s  old  distemper  Wrong,  remains  the  same, 
Greed  leads  forth  Conquest,  Vengeance  grins  be¬ 
hind, 

And  all  man’s  boasted  gain  proves  but  an  altered 
name. 

Explore  Time’s  archives, — through  the  lustrums 
gone 

Fame  smiles  on  Fury; — through  each  varied 
creed 

priests  herd  with  soldiers  ever  and  anon  ! 

Do  tyrants  topple,  or  do  subjects  bleed — 

Are  systems  raised  or  systems  trampled  on  ? 
Fame  holds  her  lamp  to  Force — yea,  Slaughter  hath 
the  meed ! 

For  war — the  barbarous  heritage, 

The  winter  of  the  wide  world’s  story. 

The  lava  roaring  through  each  Age, 

Grave  madmen  recognize  as  glory  ! — 

Hence,  Wisdom,  on  thy  pilgrimatre  ! 

Earth  and  her  countless  fools  grow  hoary. 

Should  this  be  so  ?  Does  man  exist  for  this. 

To  reap  the  harvest  of  the  life  of  man  ? 

Being  he  has,  and  hopes  hereafter  bliss, 

Yet  reckless  mars  them  both  when  “  valiantly”  he 
can. 

Will  all  the  battles  for  his  leagues  of  land — 

Will  all  the  murders  for  his  monarch’s  thrones — 
Will  all  the  prayers  to  bless  “  the  hero  band,” 
With  all  the  glory  of  foes’  rotting  bones. 

Avail  his  wish  in  that  Space-grasping  hand 
Which  holds  the  harp  of  Life  and  loves  to  wake  its 
tones  f 


Yet  war — the  barbarous  heritage. 

The  winter  of  the  wide  world's  story, 

The  lava  running  through  each  Age, 

Grave  madmen  recognize  as  glory  ! 

Hence,  Wisdom,  on  thy  pilgrimage  ! 

Earth  and  her  countless  fools  grow  hoary. 

Albeit,  conflict  rageth  as  of  yore ! — 

This  month  of  April  hath  its  epochs  brave. 

It  saw  the  Barons’  league.  The  Charter  bore 
Themselves  and  churchmen  free,  but  called  the 
People — Slave ! 

Then,  priests  took  arms,  true  militant  on  earth. 
With  falchions  slaying  whom  they  first  would 
curse. 

And,  being  warlike,  proved  ihe  second  birth 
Was  cutting  Paynim — or  a  Hebrew’s  purse  ; 
No  lukewarm  scruples  check’d  their  murderous 
mirth  ;• 

God’s  Word  they  made  a  corpse  and  all  the  world 
its  hearse. 

For  war — the  barbarous  heritage. 

The  winter  of  the  wide  world’s  story. 

The  lava  that  devoured  the  Age, 

Those  madmen  recognized  as  glory  I — 

Hence,  Wisdom,  on  thy  pilgrimage  ! 

Earth’s  countless  fools,  untaught,  grow  hoary  ! 

This  month,  too,  saw  the  battle  of  Dunbar  ; 

When  English  Edward  seized  on  Scotia’s  throne 
Gouting  w’ith  blood — as  other  trophies  are — 

The  patriarch’s  pillow  borne  from  Royal  Scone.f 
That  Age  ferocious  wore  a  butcher's  knife 
And  bred  a  race  of  sanguinary  Thors, 

Of  whom  this  month  closed  Cceur  de  Lion’s 
strife, — 

And  those  foul  murders  call’d  the  Civil  "Wars 
This  month,  at  Barnet,  took  false  Warwick’s  life  : 
Chiefs  in  that  heinous  crime  that  rigitteous  heaven 
abhors  : 

Yet  war — the  barbarous  heritage. 

The  winter  of  the  wide  world’s  story. 

The  lava  roaring  through  each  Age, 

Grave  madmen  recognize  as  glory  ! — 

Hence  !  Wisdom,  on  thy  pilgrimage  ! — 
Earth  and  her  countless  fools  grow  hoary. 

This  month  gave  birth  to  one  who  slew  his  Liege, 
Cromwell  ycleped — a  man  of  blood  and  prayer  ! 
The  warrior  empire  raised  in  Europe’s  siege 
This  month  came  thundering  down — a  ruin  and 
despair  ; — | 

Why  farther  yet  the  hateful  theme  pursue  ? 
These  men  are  memories,  and  their  power’s  no 
more  ; 

Thousands  rush  by  in  shadowy  review 
Who  led  the  strife,  or  all  its  fury  bore, 

♦  The  title  of  “  The  Army  of  God  and  Holy  Church” 
was  given  to  the  armed  burons  and  ecclesiastics  who  de¬ 
manded  Magna  Charta.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the 
^irit  of  the  Crusades — that  purely  ecclesiastical  war. 
During  the  two  hundred  years  of  its  continuance,  the  very 
essences  of  Christianity — love,  peace,  and  mercy — were 
openly  denounced,  and  in  their  stead,  hatred,  massacre, 
and  spoliation  were  advocated  in  the  pulpit  and  sanctified 
at  the  altnr.  Debtors’  liabilities  were  cancelled — murderers 
were  forgiven — and  heaven  was  assured  to  all  to  do  slaugh¬ 
ter  on  the  Saracen.  The  loss  of  life  ensuing  from  these 
atrocities  is  incalculable  ;  at  the  siege  of  Acre  alone,  three 
hundred  thousand  men  were  destroyed  ;  besides  five  hun¬ 
dred  barons,  forty  earls,  six  archbishops  and  twelve  bishops  ; 
with  priests,  friars,  and  camp-followers  innumerable. 

t  'The  old  coronation  seat  of  Scotland  is  a  large  square 
stone,  the  identical  one — as  its  legend  represents — on  which 
Jacob  rested  his  head  when  he  dreamed  of  the  heavenly 
ladder.  It  is  now  fixed  beneath  the  seat  of  the  coronation 
chair  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

t  Buonaparte  abdicated  the  throne  of  France  April  11, 
1814. 
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Proving,  with  those,  this  holy  maxim  true — 
Perdition  waits  each  cause  imbrued  in  human  gore  : 
Yet  war — the  babarous  heritage, 

The  winter  of  the  wide  world’s  story. 

The  lava  roaring  through  each  Age, 

Grave  madmen  recognize  as  glory  ! — 

Hence,  Wisdom,  on  thy  pilgrimage  ! 

Kurth  and  her  countless  fools  grow  hoary. 

ANSWER  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PRESS. 

From  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review. 

1.  The  JSTew  York  Morning  Courier  and  En¬ 
quirer:  The  JYew  York  Herald:  October 
to  Febuary  1842-3. 

2.  Les  Americains  en  Europe^  et  les  Europ- 
eens  aux  Etats-Unis.  (Americans  in  Ett- 
rope,  and  Europeans  in  the  United  States, 
by  Philarete  Chasles  :  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  February,  1843.)  Paris.  1843. 

3.  Les  Etats-Unis :  Souvenirs  d'un  Voya- 
geur :  (The  United  States:  Recollec¬ 
tions  of  a  Traveller.)  Par  M.  Isidore 
Lowenstern.  Paris  &  Leipsic.  1842. 

4.  The  J^orth  *^merican  Review  for  January^ 
1843.  Boston.  U.  S. 

We  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
effect  of  our  article  of  last  October,  on  the 
Newspapers  of  the  United  States.  It  has 
been,  in  the  first  place,  understood  by  those 
whom  it  concerned,  and  complimented 
with  that  calm  indifference  and  philosophic 
contempt,  which  were  lavished  by  Sheri¬ 
dan’s  hero  on  the  villanous,  licentious, 
abominable,  infernal  Review,  that  had  been 
written  upon  him.  In  other  quarters,  it  has 
been  met  with  guarded  doubts,  with  well 
meant  remonstrances  with  timid  compar¬ 
isons  and  questionings,  and  with  agreement 
founded  on  honest  examination  of  the  facts 
and  reasons  that  we  offered.  In  all  it  has  ' 
involved  of  necessity,  more  or  less,  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  nuisance  it  exposed. 

This  is  the  main  advantage.  And  for 
this  we  return  to  a  subject,  only  more  im¬ 
portant  than  hateful,  since  it  forces  us, 
whatever  the  tone  we  adopt,  to  admit  at 
any  rate  the  continued  existence  of  a  pow¬ 
er,  enormous  in  proportion  to  the  absence 
of  every  quality  which  inspires  respect. 
Power,  founded  on  the  junction  of  literary 
incompetency  with  moral  indecency,  and 
deriving  its  means  of  support  from  nothing 
save  scandal,  slander,  wretched  ribaldry, 
and  ruffianly  abuse,  is  the  humiliating  an¬ 
tagonist  against  which  we  enter  the  field. 
You  cannot  afford,  with  justice  to  all  that 
is  at  stake,  to  despise  such  an  antagonist  j 
for  you  cannot  treat  with  the  same  con¬ 
tempt  the  masses  who  listen  to  him,  and  of 
whose  blind  lusts  and  ignorance  his  influ¬ 


ence  is  composed.  You  may  tear  to  pieces 
and  trample  under  foot  a  single  number  of 
the  ‘  New  York  Herald, ’or  the  ‘New  York 
Courier  and  Enquirer,’  but  at  that  very  in¬ 
stant,  there  are  tens  of  thousands  reading 
that  very  number  of  either  journal,  and  de¬ 
riving  from  it  all  the  satisfaction  which 
large  classes  of  men  will  never  cease  to 
take,  in  the  gratification  of  their  ignorance 
or  of  their  evil  passions. 

‘  Does  any  well-educated  man  in  America 
read  these  papers  with  respect'  is  the 
strange  question  of  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Re¬ 
view.’  With  respect !  Why,  what  has  res¬ 
pect  to  do  with  it  I  Does  any  well  edu¬ 
cated  man  enter  a  gambling  house,  or  a 
brothel,  or  any  other  scene  of  vice,  with 
respect  for  the  inmates  he  looks  to  find 
there  1  Far  from  it.  It  is  more  than  prob¬ 
able,  if  he  has  any  feeling  at  all,  that  he 
hates  himself  for  going  j  but  he  goes :  and 
the  oftener  he  goes,  we  will  answer  for  it, 
the  less  he  finds  it  necessary  to  trouble  his 
head  with  notions  of  ‘  respect’  of  any  kind. 
And  this  is  what  we  charge  upon  the  news¬ 
papers,  ns  not  the  least  frightful  mischief 
that  is  in  them.  They  level,  to  an  undis- 
tinguishable  mass,  the  educated,  the  ignor¬ 
ant,  and  the  base.  They  drive  into  one  bad 
direction  all  the  forces  of  society,  which, 
if  personal  liberty  is  to  be  preserved,  or  the 
rights  of  individual  thought  and  opinion  re¬ 
spected,  ought  to  be  engaged  in  counteract¬ 
ing  each  other.  Democracy  is  little  under¬ 
stood,  if  this  is  supposed  to  be  democracy.' 
It  is  a  state  of  equal  and  universal  slavery  : 
the  tyranny  to  which  all  are  subject,  being 
that  of  a  press  the  most  infamous  on  earth. 

To  pretend  that  such  a  condition  of 
things  must  flow  as  a  matter  of  course  from 
the  institutions  of  America,  can  blind  only 
the  most  thoughtless.  The  ‘Times’  argues 
ably  for  all  its  opinions,  but  omits  an  im¬ 
portant  element  in  the  consideration  of  this. 
The  government  and  society  of  America 
cannot  be  assumed  to  have  as  yet  taken 
permanent  shape.  On  the  great  experi¬ 
ment  which  is  going  forward  there — the 
right  of  any  one  broadly  and  finally  to  pro¬ 
nounce,  is  far  from  having  yet  begun.  In 
the  present  stage  of  it,  we  must  still  main¬ 
tain,  the  character  of  the  people  is  more 
distinctly  at  stake  than  the  character  of  the 
institutions.  Nothing  seems  so  dangerous 
as  to  palliate  the  social  delinquencies  of 
America  on  the  ground  of  political  experi¬ 
ment,  unless  it  is  the  danger  of  making 
forms  of  government  of  any  kind  responsi¬ 
ble  for  what  lies  in  a  direction  too  deep  to 
be  amenable  to  them.  Government  in  that 
I  sense  is  much  to  be  considered,  but  self- 
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government,  in  every  form  of  society,  is 
also  worth  considering  ;  since  without  it, 
the  other,  though  cast  in  the  perfect  mould 
of  absolute  wisdom,  will  avail  surprisingly 
little.  The  existing  constitution  of  Amer¬ 
ica  has  not  yet  outlived  the  test  of  fifty 
years,  and  for  every  vice  and  failing  of  the 
peoplo'W'e  are  asked  to  make  this  fraction 
of  time  accountable ! 

Will  those  who  require  us  to  do  so,  point 
out  the  example  in  history  of  a  political 
constitution  framed  in  this  rapid  ex-cathe- 
dra  fashion,  and  turning  out  of  greater  ac¬ 
count  than  the  paper  it  was  written  on  ? 
Will  they  furnish  us  an  example  of  consti¬ 
tution  or  form  of  government  of  any  kind 
whatsoever,  which  had  within  it  an  element 
of  permanence — to  which  the  habits,  the 
duties,  the  rights,  the  capabilities  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  governed,  had  in  any  manner  found  it 
possible  to  accommodate  themselves — and 
which  has  not  been  in  every  case  the  work 
of  time,-  and,  in  a  still  greater  and  more  im¬ 
portant  •  degree,  the  work  of  the  people 
themselves  1  Admitting  here,  then,  that 
the  finale  issue  still  waits  to  be  developed 
by  time,  it  is  on  the  latter  ground  we  for 
the  present  take  our  stand.  We  say  that 
with  no  effort  to  check  the  influences  which 
are  now  running  riot  in  America,  the  chan¬ 
ces  of  that  great  society  being  ultimately 
gathered  together  under  any  one  set  of 
political  institutions,  we  care  not  of  what 
description,  are  extremely  remote  and  prob¬ 
lematical.  Why,  if  they  had  wars  upon 
their  hands,  if  they  had  threatening  and 
troublesome  neighbors,  nay,  if  they  had 
their  millions  of  ill-governed,  starving  poor, 
clamoring  for  instruction  and  for  bread, 
we  do  believe  that  their  chances  of  exist¬ 
ence  as  One  Petmle  w'ould  be  greater  than 
they  now  are.  Frightful  as  we  must  think 
these  penalties  and  vices  from  which  older 
countries  suffer,  at  the  least  some  centre 
of  resistance  would  of  necessity  evolve  it¬ 
self  from  them,  to  what  now  overrides  the 
land, — crushing  all  that  is  of  elevating  ten¬ 
dency,  everywhere  establishing  like  nar¬ 
row  prejudices  and  foul  passions,  making 
one  mean  view  and  example  of  mankind 
universal  and  predominant,  and  silencing 
an  independent  thought  w’herever  it  would 
make  itself  known.  No  government,  no 
society,  can  long  exist  with  such  a  power 
as  this  abroad,  subject  to  no  control.  We 
are  quite  prepared  to  have  it  said  that  we 
exaggerate :  we  say  what  we  believe  to  be 
true. 

In  remark  cn  our  so-called  exaggeration, 
the  ‘Westminster  Review*  waives  any  ad¬ 
vantage  derivable  from  its  exposure,  and 
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asserts,  that  even  taking  it  as  a  fair  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper  press  of  America, 
the  case  attempted  to  be  set  up  signally 
fails.  And  why  1  “We  say,’*  says  the 
‘Westminster  Review,*  “that  the  moral 
tone  of  the  American  press  is  not  so  low  as 
that  of  the  newspaper  stamped  press  of 
our  ow'n  country,  with  honorable  excep¬ 
tions.**  The  reviewer  is  at  pains  to  repeat 
the  assertion,  and  to  have  us  understand 
that  it  is  made  ‘deliberately.*  He  adds 
that  he  has  ‘carefully*  examined  a  hie  of 
the  ‘New  York  Herald,’  the  paper  especial¬ 
ly  referred  to  as  the  worst  in  the  United 
States,  and  found  it,  “  bad  as  it  is,  freer 
from  gross  obscenities  and  ribald  jests  than 
either  the - ,  the - ,  or  the - ,  pa¬ 

pers  circulated  extensively  here  among  the 
higher  classes;  and  its  personal  abuse  of 
political  opponents  not  greater  than  that  of 
almost  any  one  of  our  Tory  journals.” 

We  do  not  give  the  names  of  the  papers 
thus  specially  put  forward,  because  the 
third,  though  of  political  opinions  with 
which  we  cannot  sympathize,  is  conducted 
with  perfect  decency  and  honor,  and  is  on 
no  pretence,  save  of  a  most  reckless  disre¬ 
gard  of  truth,  to  be  classed  with  that  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  ‘gambling  house  and  the  broth¬ 
el*  w’hich  we  did  not  fail  to  denounce  when 
we  entered  first  upon  this  subject,  and  of 
which  the  other  tw’o  journals  named  are 
the  admitted  representatives.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  notice  that  what  we  must  call  the 
design  of  indiscriminately  bringing  w^ithin 
the  same  degradation  aud  reproach  every 
class  of  English  periodical  publication,  is 
very  ‘deliberately*  pursued  by  the  West¬ 
minster  Reviewer. 

Gently  passing  the  “New  York  Herald” 
as  “with  all  its  faults”  having  “early  com¬ 
mercial  intelligence,”  and  by  its  circulation 
“  the  best  advertising  medium  in  the  United 
States”  (pretences  we  had  already  noticed 
as  those  by  which  decent  American  citizens 
attempted  to  justify  to  themselves  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  the  foul  thing  w  ithin  their  hous¬ 
es),  the  reviewer  proceeds  to  quote  the 
case  of  Lady  Flora  Hastings  ;  a  more  recent 
falsehood  against  another  of  the  maids  of 
honor  ;  some  scurrilities  in  the  report  of  a 
meeting  on  the  subject  of  Miss  Martineau’s 
refusial  of  a  pension  ;  and  an  alleged  libel 
against  Mr.  Cobden.  “Is  the  American 
press,”  he  then  asks,  “  alone  to  bear  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  giving  utterance  to  vile  slan¬ 
ders,  when  it  is  merely  copying  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  prints  of  the  mother  country  1  A 
twelvemonth  has  not  elapsed,”  he  continues, 
“  since  two  newspapars  existed,  the  avowed 
object  of  which  w  as  to  trade  in  libel .  . 
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The  papers  alluded  to  are  now  happily  ex¬ 
tinct,  but  they  existed  for  many  months, 
and  large  sums  were  realized  by  the  wretch¬ 
es  associated  in  this  infamous  speculation. 
Our  “  severe  censure”  against  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  for  the  disgrace 
of  connecting  the  government  at  Washing¬ 
ton  with  the  infamy  of  the  “  New  York 
Herald”  is  the  reviewer’s  closing  subject  of 
remark.  “Governor  Tyler,”  he  coolly  sug- 
gests,  “  would  probably  explain  by  stating 
that  it  was  his  duty  not  to  give  the  adver¬ 
tisements  to  papers  which  had  only  a  com¬ 
parative  small  circulation,”  and  the  matter 
is  then  finally  dismissed  in  these  extremely 
“  knowing”  paragraphs : 

“  But  admitting  that  the  real  object  was  that 
of  a  simple  bribe,  we  must  still  marvel  at  the 
astonishment  of  the  ‘Foreign  Quarterly,’  seeing 
that  the  practice  is  one  which,  in  the  mother 
country,  and  probably  in  every  state  of  Europe, 
is  about  as  old  as  the  press  itself.  Is  the  writer 
so  innocent  as  to  suppose  that  the  morning  and 
evening  papers  which  are  known  as  ministerial 
journals  support  the  government  ot  the  day  only 
from  motives  of  the  purest  patriotism,  and  that 
in  return  for  this  devotedness  there  are  no  consid¬ 
erations  in  the  shape  of  early  and  exclusive  in¬ 
formation,  official  announcements,  or  more  tan¬ 
gible  modes  of  payment  for  this  devotednrss 

We  have  given  this  outline  of  the  defence 
of  the  American  press  and  its  upholders  by 
their  hardiest  advocate,  because  it  compri¬ 
ses  matter  which,  throughout  the  course  of 
our  present  article,  it  will  be  instructive  to  j 
keep  in  view.  The  writer’s  purpose  can¬ 
not  be  mistaken.  It  is  to  involve  in  the 
same  disgrace  the  most  respectable  of  the 
Tory  journals  of  the  metropolis,  and  the 
literature  we  formerly  classed  as  but  part 
of  its  social  dregs  and  moral  filth.  It  is  to 
convey  the  impression  that  the  “moral  tone” 
of  the  “  Times’’  and  the  “  Standard”  is  in 
point  of  fact  on  no  higher  level  than  that  of 
two  scandalous  journals  still  existing,  and 
two  still  worse  which  are  extinct.  The 
last  two  are  not  named,  but  proceedings  at 
police  offices  have  forced  their  names  on 
respectable  men,  and  we  understand  the  re¬ 
viewer’s  allusion.  It  conveys  what  is  not 
the  fact.  They  were  not  “  newspapers.” 
They  were  prints  of  the  lowest  price,  un¬ 
stamped,  indecently  illustrated,  and  filled 
with  the  sayings  and  doings  of  shameless 
and  abandoned  profligates.  Why  does  the 
Westminster  Reviewer  thus  recklessly 
class  these  foul  publications  with  the  great 
body  of  English  newspapers  1  Why  does  he 
leave  his  readers  to  imagine  that  such  jour¬ 
nals  as  the  “Times”  had  countenanced  or 

♦  Sic  in  orig. 


!  in  any  way  suffered  to  appear  in  their  col¬ 
umns,  the  infamous  slanders  of  which  he 
makes  special  mention  1  Why,  with  the 
stamp  returns  at  hand,  does  he  talk  of  the 
!  extensive  circulation  of  papers,  of  which 
the  miserable  sale  is  as  notorious  as  the 
miserable  and  mean  contents  1  because  he  is 
defending  the  American  Press, 

It  is  worth  remark  perhaps,  that  among 
the  earlier  articles  of  the  same  number  of 
the  “  Westminster  Review,”  there  was  one 
by  a  particularly  enthusiastic  writer,  who 
said  a  number  of  fine  and  flattering  things 
about  the  English  press,  and  put  forth  no¬ 
thing  but  the  very  grandest  claims  in  its  be¬ 
half.  W^hat  his  friend  and  colleague  was 
saying  in  the  same  instant  of  time,  the  read¬ 
er  has  observed.  The  delicate  monster 
with  two  voices  was  probably  never  played 
to  greater  perfection.  “.His  forward  voice 
[the  first  article]  is  to  speak  well  of  his 
friend ;  his  backward  voice  [the  second  ar 
tide]  is  to  utter  foul  speeches  and  to  de 
tract.”  The  men  of  the  press  are  the  au¬ 
thors  of  the  moral  life  of  nations,  says  the 
forward  voice.  Nothing  can  be  so  morally 
low  as  the  tone  of  the  men  of  the  press, 
says  the  backward  voice.  Bullying,  exagger¬ 
ation,  downright  lying,  don’t  apply  to  the 
newspaper  man,  cries  the  forward  voice. 
The  newspaper  man  bullies,  exggerates,  lies, 
cries  the  backward  voice.  His  own  party 
deem  him  a  servant  of  Right  and  Patriotism, 
says  the  forward  voice.  His  own  party 
j  have  retained  his  services,  and  do  what 
they  like  with  their  “own,”  says  the  back¬ 
ward  voice.  No  profession  is  more  hon¬ 
ored  in  England  at  this  hour  by  the  intel¬ 
ligent  than  that  of  the  press,  cries  the  for¬ 
ward  voice.  Until  they  sign  their  names 
to  what  they  write,  the  press  will  be  a 
mere  mercenary  mass,  cries  the  backward 
voice.  The  journalist  is  not  believed  ready 
to  repeat  his  lies  for  a  few  guineas,  says 
the  forward  voice.  Is  any  one  simple 
enough  not  to  believe  that  bribes  are  as  old 
as  the  press  itself,  asks  the  backward  voice. 
The  man  of  the  press  is  a  Lion,  cries  the 
forward  voice.  He  is  a  Libeller,  cries  the 
backward  voice.  His  autographs  fetch 
high  prices,  says  the  forward  voice — But 
we  had  better  stop  here,  seeing  that  we 
stumble  on  something  like  agreement. 
For,  responds  the  backward  voice,  one 
must  pity  the  innocent  who  does  not  know 
of  “tangible  modes  of  payment”  for  the  de¬ 
votedness  of  a  man  of  the  press  !  Which  is 
perhaps  only  more  delicately  put  in  the 
remark  on  high-priced  autographs. 

Between  such  exaggerated  differences  in 
men  of  the  same  political  views,  who  thus 
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flatly  contradict  each  other,  and  stultify  thej  never  able  to  escape  such  immediate  con- 
journal  they  write  in,  the  truth  has  at  any ,  tact  with  what  he  treats,  as  must  always  to 
rate  room  and  breadth  enough  to  make  itself  I  some  extent  cloud  its  just  proportions; 
calmly  and  clearly  known.  And  if  of  the  j  how  seldom  is  the  English  journalist  a  mere 
overweening  claim  it  should  hardly  ap- !  caricaturist,  dogmatist,  or  declaimer  ! 
prove,  on  the  low  and  false  depreciation  it  j  With  such  a  man  as  this,  it  is  now  at- 
may  assuredly  trample  with  scorn.  English  |  tempted  to  confound  the  newspaper  man  of 
journalism,  whatever  its  defects  may  be,  re- j  America.  But  it  will  not  do.  Our  ex¬ 
presents  not  unworthily  the  civilization  and  |  posure  of  last  October  stands  on  record 
intelligence  of  England.  A  great  people  against  the  stale  trick,  and,  if  any  thing  else 
finds  free  utterance  in  it  for  every  possible:  were  needed,  the  answer  of  the  American 
difference  of  thought  and  of  opinion,  and  a  j  press  to  that  exposure  is  now  on  record 
respectable  community  has  no  call  to  be  |  also!  A  precious  and  invaluable  testimony 
ashamed  of  it.  The  man  who  says  it  wages  j  to  the  truthfulness  and  justice  of  the  “  Fo- 
war  on  private  life,  or  who  implies  that  it  is  |  reign  Quarterly  Review  !”  It  becomes  us 
conducted  by  professional  bullies,  whose  '  gratefully  to  recognize  it,  and  to  offer  some 
avarice  or  other  passions  invite  the  price  of|  slight  description  of  it.  Such  is  our  pre- 
their  dishonor,  utters  what  we  can  only  call  i  sent  purpose.  VV^e  will  be  careful  to  do  it 
a  falsehood.  Its  writers  are  for  the  most  as  briefly  as  w’e  may. 

part  men  of  known  character  and  station.  The  first  steam  packet  after  the  Review 
and  have  all  the  inducements  to  keep  them  had  reached  the  States,  brought  to  this 
true,  even  if  they  had  all  the  baseness  to  be  country  the  letter  of  an  intelligent  “New 
able  to  be  false.  As  to  the  particular  “  re-  York  Merchant,”  which  was  published  in 
velations”  to  be  expected  from  the  English  the  “  Spectator”  newspaper.  In  that  letter 
journalists,  or  the  special  “  truths  from  the  we  found  it  stated:  “The  Review  of  the 
higher  regions  of  philosophy,”  of  which  the  American  Newspaper  press  in  the  ‘Fo- 

enthusiaslic  article  in  the  “Westminster”  reign  Quarterly’ is  attributed  here  to - , 

speaks,  when  it  likens  him  to  Spring  in  the  I  believe  falsely.  In  the  main  it  is  true^ 
Greek  ode,  shining  forth  and  scattering  and  therefore  cuts  deeply  ;  but  justice  is 
roses — we  will  only  say,  that  when  he  sets  scarcely  done  to  the  ‘Courier  and  En- 
forth  a  pretension  to  deal  in  these  wares,  it  quirer,’  which  is  decidedly  one  of  the  best 
is  more  than  probable  he  will  be  found  ac-  papers  published  in  New  York;  although 
tually  supplied  with  them.  Meanwhile,  we  that  does  not  say  much^  I  confess.^"*  We 
contemplate  him  with  equal  admiration  in  knew  that  such  was  the  esteem  in  which 
a  somewhat  humbler  sphere,  where  he  no  the  “  Courier  and  Enquirer”  was  held,  and  it 
doubt  feels  he  is  able  to  do  greater  present  was  for  that  reason  we  singled  it  out  for  ex¬ 
good.  Swift  observes  it  is  an  uncontrolled  hibition  of  its  style  and  character.  We 
truth,  that  no  man  ever  made  an  ill  figure  should  grieve  to  think  that  we  had  not  done 
who  understood  his  own  talents,  nor  a  good  it  justice  ;  but  what  was  omitted  in  the  for- 
one  who  mistook  them;  and  it  is,  we  think,  mer  article,  may  possibly  be  supplied  in 
one  of  the  chief  distinctions  of  the  English  this.  “  In  the  main  it  is  true^  and  therefore 
journalist,  that  he  both  understands  his  ta-  cuts  deeply.”  This  statement,  in  an  intel- 
lents,  and  their  most  cautious  and  useful  ligent  and  altogether  unprejudiced  quarter, 
application.  He  seldom  stops  short,  and  we  could  not  but  observe  with  pleasure, 
much  more  seldom  goes  too  far.  He  does  But  how  little  were  we  able  to  appreciate 
notloiternearApsley  House  while  his  friends  all  that  it  conveyed,  till  we  had  seen  the 
are  some  dozen  miles  further  on  the  road;  papers  it  had  cut  so  deeply! 
nor  exercise  his  speed  in  the  Park  at  Wind-  We  sought,  through  a  leader  of  three 
sor,  while  his  readers  are  struggling  to  be  lengthy  columns  devoted  to  us  in  the  “Cou- 
lifted  out  of  Slough.  He  is  an  eminently  rier  and  Enquirer,”  for  one  word  that  should 
practical  man  ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  we  proclaim  the  manly  or  the  bold  antagonist, 
say,  a  just  and  conscientious  man.  Of  the  We  found  only  the  meanest  shuffling,  the 
latter  we  think  we  gave  some  proofs,  most  cowardly  and  bullying  evasion.  We 
in  our  late  paper  on  the  Newspaper  Press  found  our  review  falsely  cliarged  on  a  dis- 
of  France.  His  great  ability  we  do  not  tinguished  writer — who  had  nothing  to  do 
think  any  one  would  question,  except  per-  with  it,  and  had  never,  but  as  one  of  the 
haps  the  friend  of  the  American  editors  in  public,  seen  it — that  what  admitted  of  no 
the  “Westminster  Review.”  With  every  reply  might  be  the  excuse  for  a  series  of 
disadvantage  to  contend  against ;  forced  to  vulgar  personal  libels.  We  found  not  a 
write  upon  subjects  with  which  he  may  be  single  statement  met,  not  an  argument  even 
least  familiar ;  always  writing  against  time ;  attempted  to  be  answered,  not  a  syllable  of 
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any  kind  but  that  which  the  dishonest  is, 
never  called  to  prove,  and  the  honest  never 
stoops  to  notice,  the  most  gross  and  filthy 
calumny.  Every  way  characteristic  was  its 
tone  and  spirit,  of  the  only  man  out  of  two 
hemispheres,  who  it  is  to  be  hoped  could 
have  been  found  to  write  it.  It  was  an  ar¬ 
ticle  in  which  nothing  was  wanting  to  the 
perfect  self-complacency  which  waits  upon 
the  consciousness  of  a  perfect  infamy. 
The  man  quoted  the  account  he  had  given 
of  himself,  as  a  mere  matter  of  course.  It 
is  said  of  the  criminal  that  in  confessing  the 
greatest  oflTence,  he  gives  himself  credit  for 
his  candor.  You  and  he  seem  to  have  come 
to  an  amicable  understanding  on  his  charac¬ 
ter  at  last. 

We  cannot  quote  this  article  for  the  rea¬ 
sons  stated.  From  the  ordure  of  its  abuse, 
we  can  only  extract  one  special  comment  on 
one  of  the  statements  in  our  “Review,”  to 
which  any  thinglike  a  special  denial  isgiven. 

“  We  quote  again  from  this  infamous  review. 

‘  To  convict  a  man  in  America,  unless  he  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  a  negro^  is  by  no  means  a  necessary 
prelude  to  his  punishment.  A  murderer,  whether 
of  life,  or  of  character  without  which  life  is  worth¬ 
less,  has  infinite  chances  if  he  has  a  while  face.* 

“ - has  gone  to  Europe  with  the  fullest 

endorsement  for  truth  and  honor  that  an}  person 
ever  took  from  the  United  States ;  and  of  course, 
the  readers  of  the  ‘  Foreign  Quarterly  Review’ 
cannot  doubt  the  faithfulness  of  this  picture. 
What  say  his  New-York  friends  to  its  truth?** 

We  will  tell  the  editor  of  the  “Courier 
and  Enquirer”  what  his  friends  say  to  its 
truth,  which  may  possibly  be  more  satis¬ 
factory  to  him.  All  the  world  has  seen  the 
account  of  the  attempted  rebellion  on  board 
the  “  Somers”  American  brig  of  war,  com¬ 
manded  by  Qaptain  Alexander  Slidell  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  the  “  Young  American,”  whose 
“  Year  in  Spain”  made  a  very  favorable  im¬ 
pression  in  this  country  some  short  time 
back.  It  was  alleged  to  have  been  headed 
by  a  midshipman  of  the  name  of  Spencer, 
nineteen  years  of  age,  with  whom  were 
said  to  have  been  directly  implicated  two  of 
the  common  seamen.  It  was  revealed  as 
madly  as  it  seems  to  have  been  planned, 
and  a  sort  of  vag>ie  suspicion  of  the  pro¬ 
bable  co-operation  of  several  of  the  crew 
was  founded  on  the  discovery  of  a  paper 
which  was  afterwards  described  by  Captain 
Mackenzie,  in  the  exculpatory  narrative  he 
submitted  to  the  authorities,in  these  curious 
terms :  “  On  this  paper  strange  characters 
were  written,  which  proved  to  be  Greeks  with 
which  Mr.  Spencer  was  familiar.  It  fortu¬ 
nately  happened  that  another  midshipman 
xvas  on  board  who  understood  Greek — one 
whose  Greek,  as  well  as  every  thing  else  he 


possessed,  were  wholly  devoted  to  his  country 
— Midshipman  Rogers.  He  translated  those 
characters.”  Upon  Mr.  Rogers’  explana¬ 
tion  (for  without  some  reasonable  suspicion 
of  the  possible  rising  of  the  crew,  the  whole 
affair  is  as  unintelligible  as  deplorable)  it 
was  resolved  on  the  sudden  to  hang  Mr. 
Spencer  and  his  two  associates,  men  nam¬ 
ed  Small  and  Cromwell.*  Notice  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  given  them ;  not  the  least  form 
or  shadow  of  a  trial  was  gone  into ;  they 
were  told  w'ithin  an  hour  or  two  to  prepare 
for  death  ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time  were  hanged  at  the  yard-arm.  This 
done,  the  crew,  (under  orders)  cheered  very 
lustily  for  the  American  flag,  with  its  stripes 
and  stars.  “  1  then  said,”  adds  Captain 
Mackenzie’s  narrative,  “  that  they  had  given 
cheers  for  their flag,  but  that  they  should  also 
give  cheers  to  their  God,  by  singing  to  his 
praise.  I  ordered  the  hundredth  psalm  to  be 
sungy  Duly  arrived  at  home  with  his  drea¬ 
ry  news  to  tell,  the  first  paper  in  which  any 
thing  like  an  authentic  account  of  Captain 
Mackenzie’s  tragedy  appeared,  was  the 
“  New-York  Courier  and  Enquirer.” 

The  selection  was  a  happy  tribute  to  the 
influence  of  this  base  press  ;  highly  illustra¬ 
tive  of  the  unquestioned  and  unquestiona¬ 
ble  power  of  that  spirit  of  party  with  which 
it  has  cursed  America ;  eminently  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  utter  absence  of  delicacy 
or  decency  which  marks  its  influence  over 
men  esteemed  the  most  honorable.f  The 

*  From  the  extraordinary  evidence  since  adduced 
in  justification  of  this  act  before  the  tribunal  ap¬ 
pointed  to  report  upon  it,  we  take  one  passage  hav¬ 
ing  immediate  reference  to  this  man,  which  seems 
too  monstrous  and  outrageous  for  belief.  Upon  a  so¬ 
lemn  investigation  to  inquire  whether  a  seaman  has 
been  justly  hanged  without  trial  for  a  suspected  in¬ 
tention  to  mutiny,  evidence  is  gone  into  to  show 

that  he - used  to  speak  coarsely  of  his  wife  !!  We 

quote  from  the  examination  of  one  of  the  witnesses  : 
*  ‘Cromwell  spoke  of  his  wife  and  spoke  of  her  in 
a  very  light  manner  for  a  man  who  had  just  been 
married  :  he  said,  he  supposed  some  one  was  then 
doing  up  her  fixings  at  home,  but  he  did  not  care  as 
long  as  he  had  the  berth  clean  when  he  returned.”' 
The  Judge  Advocate  suggested  the  impropriety  of 
pursuing  the  inquiry  further.  It  was  dropped. 

t  Let  us  supply,  by  the  way,  from  the  same  ex¬ 
traordinary  case,  another  notable  proof  of  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  these  qualities,  which  caused  of  course  no 
surprise,  and  provoked  no  remark  of  any  kind. 
Captain  Mackenzie,  odering  himself  for  trial  in  a 
case  where,  above  all  others,  it  seemed  essential  that 
his  conduct  should  he  free  from  the  slightest  breath 
of  suspicion  ;  in  which  his  first  anxiety  should  have 
been,  that  no  faintest  color  of  a  motive  could  possi¬ 
bly  have  been  attributed  to  him,  of  even  the  most 
remotely  connecting  with  any  shadowy  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  his  own  profit  or  advantage,  events  so  dread¬ 
ful,  and  so  plainly  to  be  treated  as  a  mere  awful  ne¬ 
cessity  ;  Captain  Mackenzie,  we  say,  in  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  thus  closed  the  narrative,  to  which  we 
have  made  reference  in  the  text.  “  All  the  credit 
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miserable  young  man,  ilr.  Spencer,  whom 
Captain  Mackenzie  hanged,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  a  prominent  statesman  of  America, 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Spencer,  Secretary  at  War  to 
the  present  government  of  Washington.  So 
connected  with  “His  Accidency,”  as  the 
“Courier”  loves  to  style  the  President,  we 
need  not  say  that  Mr.  Spencer  had  been  the 
mark  of  all  the  most  venernous  abuse  that 
this  vile  print  could  direct  against  him. 
Which  indeed  it  had  pursued  with  its  most 
perfect  hatred,  Mr.  Spencer  or  “  Captain 
Tyler,”  would  be  perhaps  difficult  to  say. 
There  was  an  article  specially  devoted  to 
both  some  Tew  days  before  the  arrival  of 
Captain  Mackenzie,  in  which  “  miserable 
tricky'*  “  veriest  wretch^^'*  “  unprincipled  poli¬ 
tician**  “  imbecile**  “  traitory*  “  disgraceful 
imbecile**  '"'‘greatest  curse**  were  the  choic¬ 
est  epithets  applied  to  the  President  of 
America  and  his  Secretary  at  War.  The 
last  man  then,  w'e  would  say,  with  whom 
Captain  Mackenzie  should  have  entered  into 
communication  on  the  subject  of  the  dread¬ 
ful  events  in  which  he  had  borne  chief  part, 
was  the  man  signalized  by  his  hatred  of  the 
family  whom  those  events  had  plunged  into 
deepest  affiiction — the  editor  of  this  “Cou- 
rier  and  Enquirer.”  But  as  we  have  said, 
he  was  the  first.  And  he  has  paid  the  favor 
back  with  all  fitting  gratitude.  He  has  zea¬ 
lously  defended  Captain  Mackenzie  through¬ 
out,  and  upheld  him  as  a  friend. 

Even  this  frietid,  therefore,  we  will  now’ 
bring  to  justify  the  only  special  passage  in 
our  “Review”  w’hich  his  advocate  has 
dared  to  dispute.  We  do  not  apologize  for 
having  detained  the  reader  with  the  episode 
necessary  to  introduce  this  evidence,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  served  at  the  same  time  to 
throw  valuable  illustration  on  other  points 
of  our  subject.  We  asserted,  that  to  con¬ 
vict  a  man  in  America,  unless  he  u’as  a 
negro,  was  no  necessary  prelude  to  his  pun¬ 
ishment.  We  said  that  a  murderer,  wheth¬ 
er  of  life,  or  of  character  without  which 
life  is  w'orthless,  had  infinite  chances,  if  he 
happened  to  have  a  white  face.  And,  asks 
the  editor  of  the  “  Courier”  triumphantly, 
what  say  my  countrymen  to  the  truth  of 
that  I  Let  Captain  Mackenzie  answ’er,  in  a 
description  of  the  last  interview  he  held 
with  the  youth  he  was  about  to  hang,  as 
given  in  his  memorable  narrative. 

“1  then  turned  to  Spencer,  and  again  asked  him 

which  might  accrue  lo  Commandpr  Mackenzie,  in 
case  of  his  justiheation  hy  tiie  iribimal  to  who.^e 
ordeal  he  expected  he  would  be  subjecied,  was  soli¬ 
cited  for  the  benefit  of  his  nephew,  0.  H.  Perry,  whom 
he  recommended  as  a  ft  and  proper  person  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  IN  THE  BOOM  OF  MlDSHlPMAN  SpeN- 
CEB.”  (J  !  !) 
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if  he  had  any  message  to  his  friends.  He  replied 
that  he  had  none,  but  that  he  died  wishing  them 
every  happiness.  •  I  deserve  death,’  he  added, 
‘for  this  as  w’ell  as  for  other  crimes.  My  only 
fear  is  that  my  repentance  may  be  too  late.* 
When  I  asked  him  if  he  could  or  would  mention 
any  one  whom  he  had  particularly  injured,  and 
whom  he  might  save  from  obloquy,  he  answered 
not  for  some  time,  but  at  last  said  'he  had  injured 
chiefly  his  parents^  and  that  his  death  uovld 
kill  his  poor  mother*  I  w’as  not  till  then  aware 
that  he  had  a  mother.  I  then  asked  him  if  he 
w’ould  not  have  been  more  guilty  had  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  his  designs.  He  replied  that  ‘  I  do  not 
know  w’hat  would  have  become  of  me  if  I  had 
succeeded.  /  fear  it  may  yet  injure  my  father* 

I  replied  that  it  w  as  then  too  late  to  think  of  that, 
and  told  him  tliat  if  he  had  succeeded  it  would 
have  injured  his  father  much  more — that  it  would 
not  have  been  in  nature  for  his  father  not  to  interpose 
to  save  him;  and  that  for  those  w’ho  had  money 

AND  FRIENDS  IN  AMERICA,  THERE  WAS  NO  PUNISH¬ 
MENT  FOR  THE  WORST  OF  CRIMES.”* 

So  fares  the  only  attempt  to  dispute,  by 
direct  means,  a  single  statement  or  opinion 
in  the  “  Foreign  Quarterly  Review !” — 
Other  artifices  are  adopted  *of  course,  to 
the  basest  of  w’hich  we  have  already  advert¬ 
ed.  The  most  natural  and  the  most  amus¬ 
ing  we  will  now’  detail.  It  is  very  trite  to 
have  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  w’ell- 
known  propensity  of  delinquents  of  all 
times  and  countries,  when  detected  in  some 
common  and  notorious  villany,  to  catch  at 
that  desperate  chance  of  escape  which 
seems  to  them  always,  by  some  universal 
process  of  no-reasoning,  to  be  implied  in 
the  treacherous  turning  round  on  their  as¬ 
sociates.  There  is,  happily  for  the  virtuous, 
no  confidence,  no  friendship  in  crime. 
Thus,  in  the  case  before  us,  it  has  been 
sought  to  make  the  “  New  York  Herald” 

♦  The  note  which  was  appended  to  this  satisfac¬ 
tory  statement  ol  the  moral  condition  of  the  news¬ 
paper-ridden  republic,  W’as  not  less  happily  charac¬ 
teristic.  “  Perhaps,''  says  Captain  Mackenzie— 
with  his  editorial  friend,  in  all  probability,  at  his 
elbow — perhaps  this  is  an  erroneous  opinion,  W'liich 
I  could  not  justify  j  but  1  must  now  record  faithful¬ 
ly  w’haf  W’as  said  on  this  melancholy  occasion.”  Lei 
us  fortify,  however,  the  delicate of  the  Cap¬ 
tain — so  scrupulous  when  men  are  not  waiting  to 
be  hanged — and  quote  upon  this  subject  an  author¬ 
ity  probably  better  than  bis  ow’n.  Tlte  ‘‘  New  York 
American,”  one  of  those  few'  w’ell-w-ritten  papers  of 
the  States — “  rarissimi  names  in  gurgite  vasto” — 
which,  as  we  formerly  remarked,  not  even  the  curse 
of  party  can  purge  of  its  title  to  respect — thus  re¬ 
marked  upon  the  point  in  issue  before  the  Macken¬ 
zie  narrative  appeared.  “  We  have  had  of  late 
such  melancholy  evidence  of  the  facility  with  which 
criminals  haring  wealthy  and  influential  friends,  can 
evade  the  hands  of  justice,  and  set  the  law  at  defiance, 
that  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  this  abandoned 
yoftng  man  would  have  received  the  just  desert  of 
his  crime,  had  he  not  paid  the  penalty  on  the  very 
deck  on  w'hich  he  had  determined  to  consummate 
his  guilt.” 
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the  sole  luckless  scape-goat.  “  It  is  noto¬ 
rious,”  says  the  “Journal  of  Commerce,” 
“  that  the  ‘  Herald’  was  established  among 
us  after  the  model  of  the  London  press." 
[Oh!  excellent  ‘Westminster’  reviewer, 
what  a  prize  you  will  be  to  your  worthy 
associate-s  !]  “  And  now  they  have  the  im¬ 

pudence  to  come  out  and  disown  their  own 
bantling.  We  \y\ve  frequently  thought  " 
this  cautious  and  considerate  journal,  “that 
the  influence  of  that  violent  and  abusive 
paper  amongst  us  was  exaggerated  ;  that  is, 
supposing  it  was  not  full  of  obscenities^  for 
which  unhappily  readers  may  be  found 
every  where.”  In  other  words,  the  repu¬ 
diation  might  run  thus:  Our  violent  and 
abusive  associate  would  really,  after  all, 
get  no  more  by  his  violence  and  abuse  than 
we  do  ;  but  he  is  so  peculiarly  admirable  in 
the  obscene  line,  which  everybody  is  un¬ 
happily  inclined  to,  that  there,  we  must 
admit,  he  carries  the  day.  We  sympathize 
with  the  journalist  of  Commerce  in  his 
confessed  inability,  that  way,  to  compete 
with  his  more  successful  rival,  and  we  will 
add  to  his  credit,  that  we  cannot  say  we 
have  ever  observed  him  even  make  the  at¬ 
tempt.  Indeed  this  “Journal  of  Commerce” 
is  on  the  wliole  a  very  dull,  and  (as  far  as 
anything  of  the  genus  “newspaper”  can 
be  in  America)  a  very  harmless  journal — 
one,  for  example,  as  it  naively  confessed  on 
the  lOih  of  January  last,  who  “ca/iwor  see 
the  ‘  Courier's'  wit  in  telling  outrageous 
LIES  directly  in  the  face  of  public  knowledge” 
— and  we  should  not  have  made  further 
mention  of  it,  if  it  had  not  fallen  into  this 
fit  of  anger  against  ourselves.  But  no\r 
for  the  WIT  of  the  “Courier.” 

He  cries  out,  too,  of  course,  and  in  far 
louder  tone,  the  precious  “Tu  Quoque” 
argument.  “Pooh!”  exclaims  the  wit,  in 
his  least  indecent  mood  and  phrase,  “  the 
American  press  compared  with  the  English, 
is  as  a  Chesterfield  to  a  Cobbett  !”  The  ar¬ 
gument  is  become  natural  to  large  classes 
in  America.  You  have  it  used  on  every 
occasion.  Charge  them  with  dishonesty  in 
their  dealings,  and  they  offer  to  find  you 
dealers  quite  as  dishonest ;  charge  them 
with  national  degradation  or  dishonor,  and 
they  look  round  for  a  nation  in  a  like  pre¬ 
dicament.  To  reform  their  dealings,  or  to 
strive  to  amend  their  nation,  is  the  last 
thing  thought  of.*  But  passing  this,  we 
come  to  the  Chesterfield  language,  w'here- 
with  the  “  Courier  and  Enquirer”  would 

•  As  these  sheets  are  passing  through  the  press, 
we  ol)serve  almost  the  precise  argument  of  the  text 
put  by  the  *‘  Spectator”  (March  25th).  in  remarks 
upon  a  statement  of  the  New  York  American.” 
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repudiate  (it  is  a  good  American  word, 
that !)  his  worthy  associate. 

“  The  great  burthen  of  this  Review,  is  to  fix 
upon  the  Press  of  the  United  States,  the  folly, 
the  obscenity,  the  recklessness,  and  the  vulgarity 
of  the  ‘New  York  Herald  a  paper  for  which, 
as - well  knows,  the  American  people  en¬ 

tertain  no  other  sentiment  than  unmitigated  dis¬ 
gust,  and  which  happens  to  be  edited  by  a  band 
of  foreigners,  who  were  actually  his  boon  com- 
panions^  ami  co-laborers  on  some  of  the  most 
scurrilous  of  the  London  papers  ”  (! ! !) 

The  allusion  is  to  the  distinguished  wri¬ 
ter  on  whom,  for  purposes  before  described, 
the  authorship  of  our  Review  has  been  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  fastened  ;  and  on  whom,  we 
are  very  well  aware — though,  as  with  the 
former  article,  he  will  not  have  known  what 
we  are  now  writing,  will  not  have  been  con¬ 
sulted  respecting  it,  will  not  have  seen  a 
word  of  it  till  it  is  made  public  to  all  the 
world — the  ruffianly  libeller  and  his  friends 
will  seek  to  fix  the  responsibility  of  the 
present  article  also.  Equally,  and  as  wil¬ 
fully,  does  he  mistake  the  “great  burthen” 
of  that  Review  of  October.  It  was  to  fix 
upon  the  press  of  the  United  States,  in 
companionship  with  like  qualities  of  the 
“  New  York  Herald,”  the  folly,  the  obscen¬ 
ity,  the  recklessness,  and  the  vulgarity  of 
the  “  J^ew  York  Courier  and  Enquirer, 
He  knows  this,  and  he  knows  that  we  have 
done  it.  We  have  pilloried  him  here  in 
England.  He  tries  to  escape,  and  it  is  the 
dreary  impotence  of  this  very  effort  which 
fixes  upon  his  name  more  deeply  and  irrevo¬ 
cably  “the  folly,  the  obscenity,  the  reck¬ 
lessness,  and  the  vulgarity.”  He  makes 
dismal  efforts  to  be  facetious  ; — talks  with 
frantic  outrage  of  the  writer  w'ho  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  placed  him  in  his  pillory,  as 
one  “  who  for  more  than  \half  his  life  has 
lived  in  the  stews  of  London  and  eaten  his 
daily  bread  at  ^  cold  wittnl'  shops  supplied 
from  the  refuge  garbage  of  hotels  and  the  ta¬ 
bles  of  gentlemen  — and  in  fancy  hears 
himself,  across  all  that  wide  Atlantic,  only 
the  more  loudly  greeted  with 

The  dismal,  universal  hiss,  the  sound 

Of  public  scorn. 

How  we  should  feel  for  the  “  Westminster 
Review”  with  such  a  creature  as  this  to 
defend  !  How  yet  more  deeply  should  we 
sympathize  with  such  a  man  as  the  intelli¬ 
gent  “New  York  Merchant,’'  who  is  oblig¬ 
ed  to  think  the  “  Courier  and  Enquirer” 
decidedly  one  of  the  best  papers  published 
in  New  York,  although  that  does  not  say 
much^  he  mournfully  “  confesses.” 

But — we  are  to  believe — no  other  sent'i- 
ment  than  unmitigated  disgust  is  entertain- 
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ed  in  America  for  the  “Courier’s”  asso¬ 
ciate,  convicted  like  himself  and  like  him¬ 
self  under  punishment,  the  “New  York 
Herald  V’  It  is  unmitigated  disgust  which 
has  given  the  “  Herald”  upwards  of  thirty 
thousand  subscribers!  It  is  unmitigated 
disgust  which  so  strengthens  it  that  it  rears 
its  impudent  head  above  the  law,  and  runs 
its  career  of  reckless  villainy,  unbridled 
and  triumphant  !  It  is  unmitigated  disgust 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people,  that 
renders  it  worth  the  while  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate  who  hopes  for  his  re-election  at 
the  hands  of  that  people,  to  incur  the  active 
hatred  of  a  majority  in  the  Senate,  and  the 
contempt  and  distrust  of  (let  us  hope)  large 
classes  of  educated  men,  by  openly  con¬ 
necting  his  government  with  this  “  New 
York  Herald,”  by  taking  under  his  protec¬ 
tion  the  wretched  slanderers  in  its  pay,  and 
by  rewarding  their  zeal  for  himself  by  “  se¬ 
cret  agencies”  in  the  service  of  the  state ! 
Will  even  the  Westminster  Reviewer  be 
able  to  believe  that  ? 

The  first  part  of  this  description  of  an 
influence  so  horrible,  we  proved  in  our  for¬ 
mer  review  ;  the  last  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  prove.  When  rogues  (we  grieve  to  have 
to  draw  so  many  illustrations  from  this 
special  walk  of  life,  but  the  subject  will  be 
our  excuse) — when  rogues,  we  say,  fall  out, 
honest  men  are  apt  to  get  their  own.  A 
month  or  two  since,  this  happened  with  two 
of  the  most  notorious  rogues  of  the  “Her¬ 
ald  the  “  chief  devil”  himself,  and  the 
fiendish  representative  (a  person  of  the 
name  of  Parmelee)  he  had  stationed  at 
Washington.  The  dilTerence,  which  dates 
within  the  last  month  or  six  weeks,  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  an  attack  upon  the  rogue  in  chief, 
in  one  of  the  “  Herald’s  rivals.  This  was 
clearly  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Parmelee,  who 
having  just  been  displaced  from  his  honora¬ 
ble  post  at  Washington,  took  occasion  to 
describe  his  successor  as  “  Attre^  the  notori¬ 
ous  vagabond  y  ‘-It  is  very  curious,”  he 
proceeded,  “  to  notice  how  very  differently 
the  ‘  Herald’  is  looked  upon  since  Parmelee 
left  it.  It  was,  before,  a  sort  of  semi-official 
organ  of  the  President.  It  was  owing  to  this 
that  the  paper  gained  such  a  circulation 
over  the  United  Slates.  An  attempt  of  the 
Scotch  vagabond  who  owns  the  ‘  Herald’ 
to  cheat  him  of  several  hundred  dollars, 
led  to  a  separation.”  In  answer  to  this,  the 
editor  of  the  “Herald”  undertakes  to  prove 
Mr.  Parmelee  “  a  self-convicted  liar  j”  and 
it  may^  be  said,  he  quite  succeeds.  He 
prints  a  number  of  his  letters,  professing 
eternal  gratitude  and  friendship,  and  thus 
delineates  Mr.  P.’s  general  literary  career. 
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Out  of  pure  pity,  he  says,  as  he  had  acted 
to  “  many  other  scoundrels”  (the  phrase 
happily  expresses  the  only  class  which  such 
a  man  ever  pities  or  employs,)  he  had  taken 
him  into  his  service.  “  I  soon  found,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  was  of  little  use  as  a  reporter, 
and  too  lazy  for  any  purpose,  except  loaf¬ 
ing  at  taverns,  or  playing  billiards  with 
jack-asses.  1  continued  him,  but  found  him 
totally  useless,  deceptive,  impudent,  pre¬ 
suming  and  extravagant.  Hence  his  drafts 
for  money.  I  refused  to  fork  over  more 
money,  after  his  numerous  deceptions  prac¬ 
tised  both  on  President  Tyler  and  myself.  I 
then  dismissed  him,  and  am  sorry  to  find  that 
the  President  still  continues  to  employ  him 
in  the  Treasury  department.  If  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  any  regard  for  his  reputation,  he 
ought  to  dismiss  him  instantly.”  Little 
may  be  added  to  this  graceful  picture,  but 
if  it  could  receive  another  effective  touch, 
it  has  it  in  the  following  letter.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  private  correspondence  of  Mr.  Par¬ 
melee  with  his  friend,  the  editor  of  the 
‘New  York  Herald.” 

“  Washington,  Friday  evening. — Dear  Sir, — I 
have  just  returned  from  the  White  House.  [The 
White  House  is  the  mansion  of  ihe  President  of 
the  United  States.]  As  for  myself,  I  cannot  have 
an  office  worth  taking,  for  the  senate  would  not 
Con^m  me  under  any  circumstances.  The  Clay 
senators  all  hate  me  more  than  any  man  in  the 
country,  except  the  President  and  yourself. 
Friendship  for  the  President,  or  connexion  with 
the  ‘  Herald,^  would  kill  any  man  with  the  senate : 
but  the  two  united  would  break  down  the  angel 
Gabriel,  Yours,  T.  H.  Parmei.ee.” 

The  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  solved 
at  last  by  appointment  “  to  a  secret  agency 
on  the  frontier,”  in  happy  defiance  of  those 
Clay  senators,  whose  hatred  to  the  “  Her¬ 
ald,”  since  it  implied  no  hatred  to  the 
“  Courier  and  Enquirer,”  we  must  be  excus¬ 
ed  if  we  decline  to  attribute  to  any  exclu¬ 
sively  lofty  feeling. 

It  will  not  do,  after  this,  to  speak  of  the 
“  Herald”  but  as  the  most  popular  and 
largely  circulated  journal  in  America.  It 
is  popular  in  the  proportion  of  its  infamy 
and  indecency.  It  is  accounted  clever, 
only  because  frightfully  reckless  of  all  moral 
restraints  ;  a  recklessness  most  efl^ective  in 
I  that  condition  of  society.  “  Have  no  mo- 
I  ney  dealings  with  my  father,  for  dotard  as 
he  is,  he  will  make  an  ass  of  you.”  What 
money  gives  to  the  miser,  the  utterly  reck¬ 
less  man,  no  matter  how  imbecile  and  igno¬ 
rant,  is  endowed  with  by  the  party  passion 
of  America.  It  gives  him  w’hat  stands  in 
the  stead  of  intellect,  of  honesty  and  virtue. 
The  extraordinary  influence  of  a  great  En- 
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glish  advocate  used  to  be  explained  by  the 
remark,  that  there  were  twelve  Scarletts  in 
the  witness  box.  We  cannot  explain  the 
hundred  thousand  readers  of  the  “New 
York  Herald,”  except  on  the  supposition  of 
a  hundred  thousand  Bennetts  in  America. 

We  have  never  denied  that  we  have  an 
infamous  press  in  England ;  we  put  that 
fact  forward  in  the  very  front  of  our  first 
exposure  of  the  literary  delinquencies  of 
America,  and  we  do  not  desire  that  it  should 
be  lost  sight  of.  It  marks,  in  a  manner  too 
striking  and  salutary,  the  difference  in  the 
moral  and  social  condition  of  the  countries. 
That  infamous  press,  we  cannot  too  often 
repeat,  is  limited  to  two  newspapers,  pub¬ 
lished  weekly,  and  in  circulation,  as  in 
every  other  respect,  the  lowest  of  their  con¬ 
temporaries.  Position,  they  have  none  ; 
inffuence,  except  with  those  of  whose  bad 
conscience  or  cowardice  they  make  a  mar¬ 
ket,  none.  Any  one  who  pretended  to  talk 
of  their  political  import,  would  be  laughed 
at.  The  real  English  people  have  no  con¬ 
cern  with  them,  any  more  than  with  the 
gambling  house  or  other  scenes  of  vice  in 
this  most  crowded  metropolis  of  the  world  ; 
or  than  with  the  so  called  fashionable  men 
who  resort  to  them,  and  in  whom  these  li¬ 
bellous  papers  find  their  readers  and  their 
friends.  It  happened,  not  many  week' 
since,  that  one  of  them,  through  its  chief 
conductor  and  proprietor,  indiscreetly  plac¬ 
ed  itself  within  reach  of  the  healthy  classes 
of  our  people  in  one  of  their  places  of  pub¬ 
lic  entertainment,  when  the  man,  though 
what  he  then  proposed  was  harmless  enough 
and  might  possibly  have  had  some  merit  of 
its  own,  was  ignominiously  driven  out  of 
the  public  sight,  with  vehement  contempt 
and  execration.  It  was,  on  the  very  same 
evening,  matter  of  sad  and  pompous  com¬ 
plaint  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  law 
could  not  effectively  reach  these  libellers; 
when  it  thus  fell  to  the  good  fortune  of  some 
hundreds,  representing  the  good  old  hearty 
English  feeling,  to  find  at  that  instant  one 
of  them  self-placed  within  their  reach.  JVe 
can  punish  him,  at  any  rate,  they  said  ;  and 
Aow  they  did  it,  is  little  likely  ever  to  be 
forgotten  in  the  annals  of  scandalous  Eng¬ 
lish  newspapers. 

But  the  absence  of  mere  personal  scandal 
does  not  necessarily  imply  the  good  con¬ 
duct  of  a  journal  in  other  important  re¬ 
spects'!  VVe  admit  this.  It  is  our  charge 
against  a  vast  many  American  papers,  that 
have  no  specially  libellous  vocation.  We 
must  also  admit,  then,  that  England  can  this 
way  sin  as  well.  As  in  the  other  case,  how¬ 
ever,  the  instances  are  only  two,  and  to  be 


found  in  that  part  of  the  press  which  is  pub¬ 
lished  weekly;  but  the  circulation  is  larger, 
and  in  one  of  these  instances,  is  said  to  ex¬ 
ceed  thirty  thousand.  Thirty  thousand  pot¬ 
houses  ring  all  the  more  noisily  for  this  one 
day  in  the  week  ;  things  that  should  be  re¬ 
verenced  and  respected,  are  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  vulgar  abuse  ;  there  is  violence,  ex¬ 
aggeration,  and  intemperance  ; — all  great 
evils.  But  were  they  evils  fifty  times  as 
great,  they  act  within  a  limited  sphere,  and 
cannot  penetrate  beyond.  There  they  ex¬ 
haust  their  fury  and  their  mischief.  In  such 
a  country  as  ours,  where  every  class,  (ex¬ 
cept,  we  grieve  to  say,  the  lowest  laboring 
class,  to  whose  condition,  God  be  thanked, 
men’s  minds  are  at  last  awakening,)  are  to 
some  certain  extent  protected  against  every 
other  class,  and  have  each,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  their  special  bulwark  of  shel¬ 
ter  from  the  gross  or  false  pretensions  of  the 
rest, — even  the  very  worst  shape  which 
these  opposed  and  counteracting  interests 
can  assume,  has  its  lurking  principle  of  safe¬ 
ty.  Their  most  evil  and  most  vicious  ele¬ 
ment  dashes  itself  against  the  general  struc¬ 
ture  of  society  in  vain. 

But  what  is  the  case  in  America  1  There 
is  a  recent  expression  in  much  abuse,  and 
which  promises  to  become  fashionable  for 
all  kinds  of  purposes,  tAe  tyranny  of  tAe  ma¬ 
jority.  For  ourselves,  we  do  not  in  the  ab¬ 
stract  discover  anything  so  very  frightful 
in  what  it  expresses.  If  there  is  to  be  a 
tyranny  of  any  kind,  this  seems  on  the  whole 
to  put  forth  the  greatest  amount  of  just 
pretension.  The  misery  of  it  is,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  the  republic,  that  it  is  a  tyran¬ 
ny  altogether  unexampled  in  former  times 
and  governments,  because  utterly  mitAout  tAe 
hast  control.  If  we  are  asked  whether  we 
suppose  it  possible  to  check  the  further  ad¬ 
vances  of  the  democratic  tendency  in  the 
United  States,  we  answer  nO,  but  that  most 
possible  and  practicable  would  it  be,  by  a 
very  diflTerent  course  from  that  which  is 
now  pursued,  to  guide,  to  elevate,  to  redeem 
it,  to  conduct  it  to  a  noble  and  enduring 
destiny.  As  it  is,  every  thing  swells  the 
forces  of  society  in  one  direction,  against 
which  not  a  single  effective  stand  is  made 
in  any  one  quarter.  In  this  state  of 
things  the  “  New  York  Herald”  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  and 
found  society  thoroughly  prepared  for  its 
career  of  infamous  success.  In  one  im¬ 
mense  division,  utter  recklessness ;  in  the 
other,  where  safety  lay,  utter  indifference. 
And  what  a  lesson  for  some  present  resist¬ 
ance  against  dangers  still  to  come,  is  embo¬ 
died  in  the  past  course  and  influence  of  this 
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terrible  foe  to  decency  and  order !  All 
those  vices  of  the  republic  which  should 
have  been  gradually  wearing  away — the 
prying,  inquisitive,  unwholesome  growth,  of 
a  young  and  prematurely  forced  society — 
have  been  pampered  and  bloated  to  increas¬ 
ed  enormity.  For  as  nothing  breeds  so  ra¬ 
pidly  as  vermin,  the  “  Herald”  brood,  within 
this  brief  space  of  years,  has  almost  cover¬ 
ed  the  land.  We  are  told,  and  we  can  well 
believe  it,  that  the  “Herald”  has  imitators 
and  worthy  disciples  in  very  nearly  every 
small  village,  town,  or  city  in  America.  It 
seems  at  first  incredible,  that  no  strong  ef¬ 
fort  should  have  been  made  to  resist  all  this, 
but  a  little  reflection  explains  the  cause. 

The  existing  press  of  America  had  itself 
efTectively  brought  the  curse  upon  the  land, 
of  which  the  “  foreign”  adventurer  (for 
Scotland  voided  him  over  the  Atlantic)  who 
started  the  “  Herald”  simply  took  ad¬ 
vantage.  This  was  the  press  which,  before 
the  birth  of  the  “Herald,”  Governor  Clin¬ 
ton  had  denounced  in  terms  we  quoted  in 
our  former  Review,  and  of  which,  some 
years  earlier,  Jefferson  expressed  a  strong 
conviction  in  his  correspondence,  that  had 
its  intemperance  and  calumnies  been  known 
in  the  time  of  Washington,  they  would  have 
driven  that  great  man  from  public  life.  This 
was  the  press  of  which,  when  Captain 
Hamilton  was  in  America,  that  intelligent 
and  acute  observer  made  it  his  business  to 
read  specimens  “  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union,”  and  pronounced  it  as  his  opinion 
that  they  were  so  contemptible  in  talent, 
and  in  abuse  so  horribly  outrageous,  as  to 
disgust  him  far  more  with  the  people  who 
could  endure  them,  than  with  the  writers 
who  had  produced  them.  And,  we  repeat, 
by  this  press,  when  the  “Herald”  appeared, 
the  republic  was  already  afflicted  with  that 
Spirit  of  Party  which  is  too  nearly  allied  to 
the  Spirit  of  Licentiousness  to  be  able  to 
check  its  career.  Pari  passu  with  the  oth¬ 
er  has  it  since  continued,  giving  and  taking 
nourishment  from  the  same  polluted  source, 
till  we  see  its  hideous  consummation  in 
such  a  paper  as  the  largely  circulated  and 
influential  “Courier  and  Enquirer,”  and 
have  to  grieve  over  its  deplorable  excesses 
in  even  such  able,  respectable,  and  well  con¬ 
ducted,  though  for  that  reason,  not  widely 
popular  journals,  as  the  “  New  York  Ame¬ 
rican,”  the  “  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,”  the 
“  New  York  Evening  Post,”  and  some  few 
others.  Here,  therefore,  was  the  safety  of 
the  “  Herald.”  Even  the  honestest  men  of 
the  opposite  parties  were  too  hotly  engaged 
in  tearing  each  other  to  pieces,  to  bethink 
them  how  far  better  it  had  been  to  make 
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common  cause  against  the  dishonest  and  in¬ 
famous,  the  enemy  of  all.  So — uninterfer¬ 
ed  with — went  on  the  “  Herald,”  till  it  has 
reached  its  daily  circulation  of  upwards  of 
thirty  thousand  j  till  it  can  boast  of  the  fa¬ 
vors  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  :  till  it  forces  its  vagabond  agents  and 
tools  into  the  public  service :  till,  in  a  word, 
it  has  become  Power  in  the  state.  It  is 
of  as  little  use  fuming  about  this,  as  to  de¬ 
ny,  in  the  matter  of  slavery,  the  degradation 
and  depression  of  America  below  every  oth¬ 
er  civilized  country  in  the  world.  Let  them 
^fume  as  they  will,  the  thing  is  so,  and  until 
they  do  something  better  and  more  practi¬ 
cal,  so  it  will  continue.  The  President  of 
America  is  not  a  dolt  or  a  madman,  and 
would  hardly  place  himself  in  such  rela- 
'  tions  with  the  “  New  York  Herald”  without 
a  sufficient  reason.  His  present  position 
has  a  tendency  to  sharpen  the  wits,  and  to 
show  him  where  profit  lies.  We  take  his  au¬ 
thority  to  be  therefore,  that  in  this  paper — 
this  wicked,  cold-blooded  representative, 
not  so  much  of  any  special  party,  as  of  the 
reckless,  outrageous,  licentious,  and  abom¬ 
inable  qualities,  of  which  all  party  is  now 
composed — he  sees  his  best  protection  in 
the  long  run  against  the  storms  which 
threaten  him. 

But  we  have  promised  in  this  Review  to 
describe  the  “  Answer”  we  have  received, 
and  it  is  time  to  introduce  the  flattering  re¬ 
ception  which  w'as  given  to  our  article  of 
October  by  the  journal,  whose  character, 
as  we  hope,  we  have  now  thoroughly  ex- 
plained  :  the  “New  York  Daily  Herald.”  It 
is  illustrative  of  much  that  we  have  offered 
to  the  reader's  consideration,  and  may  also 
very  possibly  lead  him  to  suppose  that  be¬ 
neath  all  the  tone  of  reckless  bullying  it  ex¬ 
hibits,  beneath  all  its  boasted  self-glorifi¬ 
cation  in  disgrace  and  shame,  there  is  ill- 
concealed  fear,  trembling  which  will  have 
way,  pain  which  puts  on  sorry  grimace, 
and  the  bitter  sense  that,  libertine  jack¬ 
pudding  as  it  may  still  attempt  to  show  it¬ 
self,  our  Review  has  placed  a  noose  around 
its  neck,  which  it  would  only  ask  one 
spirited  demonstration  of  the  decency  and 
intelligence  of  America,  to  tighten  effectu¬ 
ally,  at  once,  and  for  ever. 

But  we  reserve  any  further  remark  till 
we  have  printed  the  extracts.  Though  we 
have  abridged  even  those  w^e  quote  (never 
to  the  omission  of  a  syllable  that  looks  in 
the  remotest  degree  like  answer  or  de¬ 
fence),  and  omitted  some  dozen  times  the 
number  with  which  we  might,  if  inclined  to 
so  sorry  a  work,  fill  more  than  another 
number  of  our  “  Review,”  they  w  ill  yet,  in 
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all  probability,  be  much  too  numerous  for 
the  reader’s  liking.  He  must  bear  with  us, 
for  the  purpose  we  have  in  view.  The  truth 
is,  that  since  the  “  Foreign  Quarterly”  of 
last  October  reached  the  United  States, 
scarcely  a  day  has  passed  in  which  it  has 
not  furnished  a  leading  topic  of  outrageous 
abuse  to  the  “  Herald”  and  its  associates 
throughout  the  country.  What  we  now 
give  are  all  taken  from  the  most  prominent 
leaders  of  the  Coryphaeus  of  the  herd.  All 
of  them  date  on  separate  days,  and  not  a 
syllable  more  is  quoted  at  any  time,  than 
may  serve  as  a  sample  of  the  rest. 

1.  This  extraordinary  Review  is,  without 
exception,  one  of  the  most  savage  articles  on  a* 
literary  subject,  that  ever  appeared  in  a  British 
journal ;  and  may  be  considered  as  the  mani¬ 
festo,  or  declaration  of  war,  of  the  London  lite¬ 
rati,  against  that  portion  of  the  newspaper  press 
of  America,  who  oppose  the  Copyright  law,  and 
refuse  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  and  English  genius.” 

2.  “This  remarkable  review  contains  twenty- 

six  octavo  pages,  or  seven  columns  of  minion 
matter,  written  with  all  the  force  and  originality 
of  genuine  blackguardism.  .  .  .  The  papers  cut 
up  in  this  savage  article  are  the  ‘Herald’  and 
‘  Courier  and  Enquirer and  the  style  in  which 
they  are  treated,  is  a  caution  to  the  Mohaw’ks. .  . . 
The  ‘Weekly  Herald’  of  this  day,  price  only  6d., 
will  contain  this  wonderful  article  at  length,  and 
next  week  we  shall  enter  upon  an  analysis  of  its 
views,  facts,  falsehoods,  assertions,  and  pur¬ 
poses.  .  .  .  Aristocrats  and  monopolists  have 
dictated  to  the  writer.  .  .  .  The  war  is  now  be¬ 
gun,  and  ‘d - d  be  he  thfit  first  cries  Hold, 

enough.’  ” 

3.  “Shockingly  false  reasoning,  apparently 
founded  on  the  grossest  misinformation.”  “Vein 
of  personal  spite.”  ‘‘Dictated  by  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  circles.” 

4.  “  This  Review  is  the  first  gun  in  the  long 
war  that  has  at  last  broken  out  in  the  literature 
of  America  and  that  of  Europe,  ^br  the  empire 
of  the  human  mind  in  both  hemispheres  (! !)  It 
is  one  of  the  most  savage  and  barbarous  tirades 
that  ever  disgraced  the  literature  of  any  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  falsehood — fury — misrepresentation — 
misquotation — violence  —  vulgarity  —  heartless¬ 
ness — coarseness — and  all  that  low  species  of  tact 

which  distinguishes  the  literary  works  of - 

already  before  the  public . We  consider 

this  singular  Review  as  a  step  in  the  general 
revolution  in  literature,  politics,  government,  lib¬ 
erty,  and  right — which  the  press  of  this  country 
have  begun,  and  which  is  destined  to  overrun  all 
the  existing  institutions  of  Europe  at  no  distant 
day,  and  to  create  in  their  stead  republican  gov¬ 
ernment,  republican  literature,  and  republican 
philosophy  ! !  At  our  leisure  we  shall  review  the 

Review,  and  make - drink  to  the  very 

dregs  the  very  cup  he  has  mixed  for  others 
to  take.” 

5.  “  We  understand  that  a  literary  gentleman 
of  distinguished  reputation  is  now  engaged  in 
writing  a  reply  to  the  Review  on  American 


Newspaper  Literature,  written  by - ,  and  first 

^pearing  in  the  ‘Foreign  Quarterly  Review.’ 
This  gentleman  is  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  British,  French,  and  American  newspaper 
press.  He  will  show  the  different  character¬ 
istics  of  each,  and  prove  beyond  contradiction, 
that  American  newspaper  literature  is  the  most 
original  that  ever  appeared  in  the  history  of  civ¬ 
ilization:  that  it  unites  philosophy,  poetry,  and 
wit,  in  such  proportions  and  quantities^  as  will 
produce  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  intellectual 
and  literary  revolutions  that  ever  blessed  the 
world.  .  .  .  This  review  of  the  Review  will  be 
issued  in  a  few  days,  in  an  extra  ‘  Literary  He¬ 
rald,’  and  an  edition  of  50,000  copies  will  be 
published:  one-half  of  which  will  be  sent  to 
England  and  France.  The  literary  war  has 
now  begun  between  the  Old  and  New  World, 
and  it  must  go  on  !” 

6.  ‘‘Did - write  the  Review? — Several 

papers  have  undertaken  to  throw  a  doubt  on  tliis 

question.  In  the  first  place,  Doctor - ,  the 

English  correspondent  of  Noah’s  paper,  says 

the  authorship  is  universally  attributed  to - , 

and  that  such  is  the  impression  in  London. 
Secondly,  several  persons  who  have  recently  ar¬ 
rived  here  from  England,  say  that  it  was  gene¬ 
rally  talked  about  in  the  literary  circles  there, 

that  some  such  review,  written  by - ,  was 

shortly  to  appear.  Again,  several  private  let¬ 
ters  have  been  received  by  gentlemen  in  this 

city,  from  - ,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 

newspapers  of  the  United  States  in  exactly  the 
same  strain  as  the  review’  in  question  does,  &c. 

&c.  We  could  state  the  names,  but - . 

But  even  admitting - was  not  the  author, 

it  is  quite  certain  that  he  had  a  hand  in  it,  and 
probably  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated 
clique  who  sent  him  out  here  (/)  This  clique  con¬ 
sisted  of  those  who  signed  the  famous  letter  on 
the  Copyright  Law,  w  hich  was  published  in  the 

‘  Evening  Post’  before - left  here.  And 

taking  tliis  view  of  the  matter,  it  would  tlien 
prove  that  this  review  is  tlie  result  of  a  conspi¬ 
racy  among  the  members  of  this  clique  to  abuse 
and  falsify  by  every  means  in  their  power  the 
institutions  of  this  country,  and  those  who  are 
daily  endeavoring  to  sustain  them  with  their 
best  energies.  And  this  conspiracy  has  for  its 
ultimate  object  to  monopolize  a  market  for  sale 
of  their  books.  View  it  in  whatever  light  we 
may,  it  is  a  most  mean,  selfish,  and  disgraceful 
movement.  We  shall  not  quit  the  subject  till 
the  authors  are  thoroughly  exposed.” 

7.  Letter  from  a  London  Correspondent  (forg¬ 
ed,  w’e  have  little  doubt),  in  support  of  the  above 
argument: — “He  lashes  the  American  Press 
unmercifully,  and  there  is  strong  reason  to 
believe  he  is  the  author  of  a  very  caustic  and 
severe  article  in  the  lastnumber  of  the  ‘Foreign 
Quarterly  Review,’  on  the  newspaper  literature 
of  the  United  States.” 

8.  “  The  celebrated  review  by  -  and  his 

tail  has  created  a  terrible  commotion  wherever 
it  has  been  read,  and  particularly  has  the  sensa¬ 
tion  centred  about  his  remarks  on  the  ‘New 
York  Herald.’  ” 

9.  “  A  correspondent  states  it  to  be  much  more 
probable  that  Fenimore  Cooper  wrote  the  ‘Re¬ 
view  on  American  Newspaper  Literature,’  than 
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rature  of  New  York  can  compare  with  that  of 
any  other  capital  in  the  world  or  beyond  it — be 
it  London,  Paris,  or  Pandemonium — be  it  in 
talent  or  independence — in  morals  or  rascality — 
in  genius  or  pretension — in  modesty  or  impu¬ 
dence — in  manners  or  mutton.  A  fig  for - !” 

17.  “  VVe  have  now  twenty  spirits  of  the  upper 
regions  of  the  atmosphere  in  our  employment,  far 
more  potent  in  finding  out  secrets  than  even  the 
Ariel  of  the  magician  Prospero,  mentioned  in  one 
of  the  philosophical  works  of  Shakspeare.  We 
receive  every  night  a  regular  report  from  these 
‘  spirits  of  the  blue  ether  ’  of  the  doings  in  every 
fashionable  circle  of  New  York — every  saloon 
in  town  — every  bentdoir  in  Broadway.  All 
movements,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  mascu¬ 
line,  feminine,  and  neuter,  are  detailed  to  us.” 

IS.  ‘‘  The  strange  proceedings  on  Colt’s  trial, 
as  published  and  commented  on  by  us,  w’ere  de¬ 
nounced  by  the  English  papers  as  fabulous;  and 
indeed  they  formed  the  basis  (!)  on  which  the 
abusive  article  in  the  ‘Foreign  Quarterly  Re¬ 
view  ’  was  founded.  The  scenes  connected  with 
the  trial  and  conviction  of  Colt  were  the  burthen 
of  that  article.  .  . .  Thirty-si.r  members  of  the  bar 
met  in  protest  against  the  refusal  of  a  7iew  trial 
to  Colt.  .  .  .  Throughout  the  city  the  people  were 
in  a  perfect  fever,  and  numbers  feared  that  he 
uoula  escape  ai  last.  It  was  drawing  near  to¬ 
wards  two,  and  a  bright  star  was  seen  in  the 
north-west  of  uncommon  brilliancy.  It  w’as 
Venus,  but  being  so  unusual  a  sight  in  the  nnd- 
dle  of  the  day,  ail  believed  it  betokened  something 
dreadful^  and  that  it  was  mysteriously  connected 
with  the  fate  of  Colt.  This  increased  the  excite¬ 
ment  almost  beyond  endurance. . . .  Take  it  alto¬ 
gether — the  murder ;  the  boxing  up  of  the  body ; 
the  alleged  salting  of  it ;  the  trial ;  firing  pistols 
in  court;  cutting  off  the  head,  and  bringing  the 
skull  of  the  dead  man  before  the  jury;  the  sen¬ 
tence,  and  defiance  to  the  judge  ;  the  park  meet- 


can  Newspapers,  in  the  ‘  boreign  Quarterly  He 

view  V  It  has  been  attributed  to - ,  to  Dr. 

Lardner,  to  Feniinore  Cooper.  Another  is  now 
added :  J.  B.  Gliddon,  who  published  a  lecture 
last  summer  on  Egyptian  travellers.  Let  us 
examine  this.” 

12.  “Who  wrote  that  Review? — This  ques¬ 

tion  is  still  discussed  in  the  newspapers,  but  con¬ 
jecture  is  certainly  at  fault.  The  most  probable 
guess  that  we  have  heard  is  the  name  of  Gliddon, 
a  young  Englishman,  who  reviewed  Cooley’s 
work  on  Egypt.  There  is  the  same  style,  the 
same  temper,  the  same  prejudices,  and  the  same 
general  ignorance  in  both  reviews  ....  But  who¬ 
ever  is  the  author,  there  is  now  no  doubt  of - ’s 

indorsement — and  when  you  cannot  recover  from 
the  draw'er,  law  and  equity  entitle  you  to  bring 
in  your  bill  against  the  indorser.  Hereafter,  to 

all  intents  and  purposes,  we  shall  consider - 

the  responsible  person,  who  must  answer  for  all 
the  errors,  blunders,  falsehoods,  pretensions,  and 
malevolence  of  that  review  ....  We  have  a 
‘  reply  to  the  review,’  in  the  shape  of  a  counter 
review,  now  in  a  state  of  preparation,  and  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  distinguished  literary  gentleman  of  this 
country.  It  will  be  out  soon,  and  will  be  a 
scr  earner. 

13.  “  We  are  a  live  lion,  and  it  is  dangerous 
for  any  long-eared  animal  to  protrude  his  poste¬ 
riors  tow’ards  us  in  a  hostile  manner.” 

14.  “  This  is  the  most  original  and  varied  coim- 
try  under  the  sun,  and  none  other  is  worth  living 
in  ....  Every  element  of  thought,  society,  reli¬ 
gion,  politics,  morals,  literature,  trade,  currency, 
and  philosophy,  is  in  a  state  of  agitation,  transi¬ 
tion,  atul  change  ....  Every  thing  is  in  a  slate 
of  efferrescence  !  50,000  persons  have  taken  the 
benefit  of  the  act  and  wij>ed  out  debts  to  the 
amount  of  60,000,000  of  dollars.  In  religion  we 
have  dozens  of  creeds,  and  fresh  revelations  start¬ 
ing  every  year  or  ofiener.  In  morals  we  have 
all  sorts  of  ideas:  and  in  literature  every  thing  in 
confusion.  Skeptical  pliilosophy  and  material¬ 
ism  seem,  however,  to  be  gaining  ground  and 
popularity  at  every  step.” 

15.  “  Congress  may  repeal  the  law,  or  it  may 
have  a  fight  in  fisticuffs  on  abolition — it  may 
modify  the  tariff,  or  it  may  kick  up  a  row  about 
the  door-keeper — it  may  pass  an  exchecquer 
system,  or  it  may  impeach  the  President — but 
its  real  business  will  be  to  make  hot  punch 
in  the  grog-shops  below,  and  the  next  President 
in  the  halls  above,  by  forming  cliques,  each  in 
favor  of  its  own  candidate,  and  then  legislating 
to  help  on  the  intrigue.  One  thing  is  certain. 
The  country  will  be  overlooked  and  disappointed  ; 
the  public  interests  will  be  sacrificed  to  private 
speculations ;  and  the  character  of  the  nation 
tarnished  by  the  passions  of  rival  politicians.” 

16.  “  We  shall  show  that  the  newspaper  lite- 


ing  ;  the  threat  to  arrest  the  sheriff;  the  money 
that  seemed  to  flow  like  water;  the  various 
bribes ;  the  mock  piety ;  the  holding  a  sort  of 
levee  in  the  hall  on  the  day  of  execution ;  the 
horrid  marriage ;  the  shocking  suicide  ;  and  the 
burning  of  the  jail ; — all  combine  to  form  a  his¬ 
tory  that  throw’s  romance  and  fable  forever  into 
the  shade.” 

19.  “  The  London  New’spaper  Press  follow¬ 
ing  the  cue  of  the  ‘Foreign  Quarterly,’  is  assail¬ 
ing  in  the  ntost  bitter  manner  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Press — for  the  purpose,  as  they  avow’,  of 
arresting  the  progress  of  republican  ideas,  and 
republican  principles  in  Europe.  The  cat  is  out 
of  the  bag  at  last.  The  free  institutions  of  this 
happy  land  carry  alarm  to  the  noblesse  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  liberty  must  be  attacked  not  by  the 
sword  but  by  the  pen.  Very  w’ell,  come  on. 
This  will  cause  a  sensation  throughout  the  United 
States.  Don’t  burst.  Keep  cool.  Be  quiet.’’’ 

20.  “  It  is  very  unlikely  that  the  press — or  the 
English  literati,  who  resort  to  w’riting  principally 
because  they  cannot  make  a  living  at  the  bar — 
w’ill  be  left  to  fight  out  the  battle.  This  w’ar  of 
opinion  w’ill  one  day  end  in  a  trial  of  physical 
strength.” 

21.  “  The  most  important  feature  of  the  ‘  Aca¬ 
dia’s  ’  intelligence  is  the  breaking  out  of  a  war 
in  the  London  Newspaper  Press,  and  the  strange 
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and  amusing  character  of  the  contest  that  is 
going  on  in  London  and  Paris  about  the  talent, 
circulation,  and  influence  of  the  ‘New  York 
Herald.’  One  of  the  ablest  of  the  London 
papers,  ‘  The  Evening  Star,’  (!!!)  takes  up  the 
cause  of  the  ‘  New  "V  ork  Herald,’  and  proves 
that  all  this  is  to  prevenl  us  from  allocking  ihe  rot¬ 
ten  institutions  of  England^ 

22.  “  We  give  our  readers  to-day  a  series  of 
the  most  remarkable  articles  that  ever  appeared 
in  England  on  the  American  people,  literature, 
and  institutions.  It  consists  of  extracts  from  the 
London  ‘  Times’  &c.  &c.  .  .  . 

“It  will  be  perceived  from  these  extraordinary 
extracts,  that  the  famous  article  in  the  ‘Foreign 
Quarterly  Review,’  was  only  the  first  gun  in  the 
war  that  is  now  going  on  in  Europe  against 
American  morals,  literature,  finance,  and  politics. 
That  article,  supposed  at  first  by  many  to  have 

been  written  by - ,  but  recently  attributed,  we 

believe,  to  a  person  by  the  name  of  Donald 
MLeod,  formerly  a  letter  writer  in  Washington. 

in  conjunction  with - ,  is  now  known  to  have 

been  only  the  commencement  of  a  long  news¬ 
paper  war,  which  the  privileged  aristocracy  of 
England  have  started  as  a  locus  'penitenticc^  to 
hide  the  weakness  of  Lord  Ashburton  in  his  poli¬ 
tical,  and  of - in  his  literary  negotiations. 

“  IhU  the  great — the  solemn  truth  is  now  reveal¬ 
ed.  There  is  a  clique  of  small  brokers,  stock¬ 
jobbers,  and  literateurs  in  this  country,  who  are 
secretly  leagued  with  the  privileged  aristocracy, 
stock-jobbers,  and  literateurs  of  England,  and 
who  furnish  these  foreign  foes  with  the  materials 
of  falsehood,  misrepresentation,  and  reproach,  to 
destroy  the  character  of  this  country  in  all  its  re¬ 
lations,  and  through  (ill  its  popular  elements.  It 
is  now  pertectly  evident,  that,  in  England,  a 
newspaper  war  against  New  York  and  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  is  declared,  similar  to  that  made 
against  Paris  and  France  in  the  times  of  the  re¬ 
public  and  the  empire.  This  war  is  began  im¬ 
mediately  on  the  return  to  England  of  Lord 
Ashburton  and - ,  both  of  whom  had  either  fail¬ 

ed  or  been  oat-generalled  in  their  several  negotia¬ 
tions.  The  literary,  financial,  and  political  sys¬ 
tems  of  England  are  in  danger,  from  the  influence, 
the  example,  and  the  energy  of  those  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  Hence  the  present  outbreak  in  all 
their  violent  lory  journals.  But  what  care  we 
on  this  side  of  the  water  ?  The  luck — the  move¬ 
ment  is  with  us.  W e  have  the  prestige  and  the 
spirit  of  tlie  age  on  the  side  of  the  United  States. 
The  aristocrats,  stock-jobbers,  literateurs,  and 
brokers  of  Europe,  with  their  secret  agents  here, 
will  be  met  with  an  enthusiasm  and  an  energy 
that  nothing  can  conquer.  These  very  false¬ 
hoods  of  travellers,  reviewers,  and  newspaper 
writers,  will  ordy  make  us  mend  what  is  wrong — 
improve  the  unimproved — and  carry  out  the  civil¬ 
ization  of  the  world.” 

23. “  The  war  of  opinion  has  broken  out  with 
the  settlement  of  political  difl'erences.  This  war 
embraces  every  shade  of  opinion,  and  every 

Principle  ii\  religion,  society,  and  government. — 
t  has  just  now  broken  out,  on  the  part  of  the 
Old  World,  by  a  general  and  savage  attack, 
through  the  English  and  French  periodical 
press,  reviews  and  newspapers,  on  the  literature, 
morals,  finance,  government,  and  institutions,  of 


the  New  World.  We  need  hardly  enumerate 
the  organs  of  this  attack — the  ‘  Foreign  Quar¬ 
terly  Review  ;’  the  London  ‘  Times,’  ‘  Chronicle,’ 

and  other  daily  prints  ;  - and  Ashburton  ;  all 

parties  and  all  sects  in  England,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  popular  parly  [the  London  ‘  Star !] 
unite  in  this  war  of  defamation  and  execration 
against  the  United  Slates. .  .  But  in  every  thing 
that  is  original,  racy,  energetic,  and  liberal,  be  it 
in  politics,  religion,  morals,  literature,  or  society, 
we  are  far  before  the  formal  and  priest  or  soldier- 
ridden  communities  of  France  or  England.  In 
time  we  shall  mend  our  faults,  and  increase  the 
power  and  influence  of  our  institutions.” 

24.  ‘‘.  .  .  .  There  is  every  appearance,  from 
this  and  other  works,  that  a  grand  conspiracy 
has  been  concerted  by  the  stock-jobbers,  book- 
jobbers,  and  government-jobbers  of  Europe,  to 
depreciate  and  libel  the  character  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  in  all  the  elements  of  society  and 
government.  The  credit  of  the  general  govern¬ 
ment  has  just  been  crushed  by  such  a  combina¬ 
tion  among  these  capitalists,  on  the  ostensible 
ground  that  some  of  the  states  repudiate,  or  are 
unable  to  meet  their  engagements.  American 
literature,  morals,  and  manners  are  depreciated 
by  a  like  conspiracy  among  the  penny-a-liners 
and  book-makers.  And  there  are  cliques  of 
blockheads  in  this  city,  so  recreant  to  every  feel- 
ing  of  self-respect  ami  patriotism,  as  to  aid  and 
assist  such  a  detestable  movement,  in  order  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  influence  of  America  on  Europe  and  the 
icor/d.” 

25.  “In  congratulating  our  readers,  patrons, 
advertisers,  and  the  public,  on  the  glorious  advent 
of  the  birthday  of  our  iMrd  ami  Saviour,  we  sin¬ 
cerely  assure  them  of  the  feelings  of  gratitude 
that  we  feel  for  the  unexampled  support  and  pat¬ 
ronage  exhibited  t(nvards  the  ^Herald!  (!!)  No 
newspaper  has  passed  throt>gh  such  a  fiery  trial 
of  attacKS,  abuse,  libels,  and  atrocious  calumnies 
as  we  have  experienced?^ 

26.  “We  are,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt, 
the  Napoleon  of  the  press  in  both  hemispheres. 
The ‘New  York  Herald’  is  unquestionably  the 
greatest  and  mightiest  intellectual  institution  of 
civilized  society  in  the  present  century.  Look 
at  the  excitement,  the  ferment,  the  fuss,  and  the 
fury,  which  its  existence,  progress,  power,  circu¬ 
lation,  and  influence,  cause  in  both  the  old  and  the 
new  world — in  London  and  in  New  York — in  the 
grave  Quarterly  Reviews,  and  in  the  newspaper 
press  of  both  countries.  It  is  a  phenomenon  in 
the  history  of  civilization.  During  the  last 
month,  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  the  ‘  Lon¬ 
don  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,’  and  the  London 
Newspaper  Press,  have  endeavored  to  stop  our 
career  as  they  did  Napoleon^s,  by  all  sorts  of 
abuse,  falsehood,  and  a  solitary  truth  here 
AND  THERE  (!)  On  this  side  the  water,  we  have 
announced  our  establishment  for  sale,  then  with¬ 
drew  it.  Then  w^e  proposed  to  take  the  benefit 
of  the  bankrupt  law  :  then  postponed  that  solemn 
scene  of  whitewashing  till  dooms'lay.  And 
straightway  the  whole  newspaper  press,  little 
and  great,  daily  and  weekly,  have  been  in  a  state 
of  general  excitement  and  amusing  eflTerveB- 
cence  ever  since.  They  have  stoimed,  and 
fumed,  and  raved,  and  lied,  and  puffed,  and 
sworn,  and  abused  us  in  all  manner  of  ways. 
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This  most  amusing,  most  laughable,  most  ab¬ 
surd,  most  silly,  most  foolish  excitement  among 
the  contemporary  rmrufxipers  in  A'eif-  York  ami 
elsewhere^  has  produced  one  most  astounding  and 
curious  result.  The  circulation  of  the  ‘  Herald,’ 
both  in  city  and  country,  has  increased  so  much 
and  so  rapidly  since  this  new  war  broke  out  in 
London,  that  we  have  had  to  give  a  large  addi¬ 
tional  order  to  our  paper  manufacturers.” 

27.  “  We  are  sitnaled  in  this  community  some¬ 
what  LIKE  WHAT  Socrates  was  in  the  city  of 
Athens.  That  eminent  philosopher  was  perse¬ 
cuted  and  abused  by  the  sophists  and  defaulters, 
the  cheats,  and  swindlers,  the  bankrupts  and 
fools  of  that  gay  capital — till  they  gave  him  a 
popularity  that  has  surpassed  that  of  all  others 
in  every  age.  His  calm,  quiet,  virtuous  life  ;  his 
elevated  philosophical  and  correct  ideas ;  his  di¬ 
rect  epigramatic  and  sarcastic  wit  and  good  sense  ; 
were  a  constant  eyesore  to  the  st)phists,  pditicians^ 
and  speculators  of  Athens.  This  is  precisely  our 
position  here.  We  are  the  Socrates  of 
New  York.  But  we  are  supported  by  a  commu¬ 
nity  that  will  ENABLE  us  TO  REPEL  ALL  ATTEMPTS 
AT  PERSECUTION.” 

And  now,  if  the  reader  has  had  patience 
to  travel  through  these  not  incurious  spe¬ 
cimens  of  the  literature  of  the  American 
daily  newspaper  of  largest  circulation  in 
the  States,  he  well  discover,  we  venture  to 
think,  that  our  Review  of  October  last  has 
not  been  without  its  use.  The  so  often 
promised  reply — the  review  of  the  Review 
— wherein  the  “distinguished  literary  gen¬ 
tleman”  was  to  set  about  his  very  needless 
proof  that  this  literature  of  American  new’s- 
papers  was  the  most  original  that  had  ever 
appeared  in  the  history  of  civilization — 
which  was  to  make  us  drink  to  the  dregs 
the  cup  we  had  mixed  so  bitterly — which 
was  to  be  “out”  so  “soon,”  and  to  be  a 
“  screamer” — has  alas  !  never  come  out 
and  never  screamed  at  all.  The  only  an¬ 
swer  made  has  been  such  as  these  quota¬ 
tions  give :  impotent,  cowardly,  bluster¬ 
ing,  contemptible:  offering  neither  argu- 
gument  nor  fact  in  defence,  and  not  even 
one  miserable  plea  in  mitigation  of  punish¬ 
ment.  But  it  has  the  merit  of  saying  for 
our  purpose  all  that  remained  to  be  said, 
and  of  finishing  those  parts  of  the  portrait¬ 
ure  w'e  had  found  ourselves  incompetent 
to  paint,  with  the  touches  of  the  only  mas¬ 
ter  that  could  do  them  perfect  justice. 
The  reader  has  but  to  imagine  besides,  a 
paper  nearly  half  filled  every  day  with  de¬ 
tails  of  indecencies,  blasphemies,  and  filth 
(which  no  respectable  journal  can  do  more 
than  distantly  allude  to),  and,  with  the  ex¬ 
tracts  given,  he  sees  the  daily  delight  of — 
(moderately  computing  three  readers  to 
jevery  number) — a  hundred  thousand  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens.  Can  w  e  e.xaggerate  such  an- 
enormity  asthisi  Will  the  Westminster  Re- 


[May, 

viewer  persist  in  the  attempt  to  fix  such  a 
charge  upon  us?  Does  he  continue  to 
think  there  is  nothing  monstrous  in  the 
avowed  countenance  and  patronage  of  such 
an  organ  by  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  great 
republic?  Will  he  repeat  the  outrageous 
assertion  that  the  moral  tone  of  this  news¬ 
paper  is  not  so  low  as  that  of  the  party  pa¬ 
pers  of  England  ? 

To  us  it  seems  that  the  absence  of  all 
moral  sense  in  every  part  of  the  w’riting  of 
this  w’retched  man,  is  most  dreadful  to  con¬ 
template.  We  could  laugh  at  the  imbecili’ 
ty,  at  the  ignorance,  at  the  impudence; 
but  the  other  consideration  arrests  us  with 
a  feeling  of  something  awful.  The  hideous 
complacency  with  which  he  describes  (Ex¬ 
tract  17)  his  own  organized  system  of  ob¬ 
scene  scandal ;  the  fiend-like  recklessness 
of  his  contempt  for  all  sacred  things  (2f)); 
and  his  perfect  confidence  in  the  taste  of 
his  hundred  thousand  readers,  with  which 
he  sets  forth  those  descriptions  of  the  Re¬ 
public  and  her  Congress  (14  and  15);  are 
surely  very  frightful.  I'o  the  impudent 
personal  bullying  as  to,  “  Who  wrote  the 
Review,”  we  will  only  say,  that  next  to  the 
distinguished  honor  of  having  it  attributed 
to  the  writer  whose  name  we  have  hither¬ 
to  left  blank  in  this  article  (because  we 
would  not  let  it  stand  beside  the  rabid 
abuse  which  it  is  now  the  privilege  of  the 
infamous  American  press  to  heap  upon 
every  mention  of  it),  w’e  have  the  sense  of 
agreatandnot  unmerited  compliment,  in  that 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Cooper’s  name.  He 
knows  the  subject  w’ell,  and  would  have 
done  it  admirable  justice.  Asa  man  who 
has  done  honor  to  his  country,  and  is  the 
chief  ornament  of  the  young  literature  of 
America,  he  has  justly  come  within  the 
constant  hatred  and  contumely  of  that 
which  is  her  unutterable  disgrace. 

But  why  the  Socrates  of  New'  York  ? 
Why  the  ‘  persecution  ?’  Why  the  sudden 
descent  from  the  successful  tyrant  to  the 
philosophic  victim  ?  If  the  reader  looks 
more  attentively  at  some  of  the  quoted 
passages  (22,  24,  &:c.)  he  will  probably  be¬ 
gin  to  discover  the  reason.  And  we  can 
give  him  further  assistance.  Besides  these 
cliques  of  American  blockheads  w’ho  are 
imagined  to  be  in  league  w'ith  us,  and  dis¬ 
posed  to  an  effort  for  the  ‘  movement’  now', 
which  should  long  ago  have  “  fatted  all  the 
region  kites”  with  this  “  slave’s  offal,” — 
we  have  found  that  the  rapid  fdll  from  Na¬ 
poleon  to  Socrates  was  not  unmarked  by 
one  or  tw’O  damaging  incidents,  heavy 
blows  and  great  discouragements.  In  the 
first  place,  we  gather  that  some  notices 
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have  been  given  of  actions  for  libel.*  They 
may  fail,  as  the  rest  have  done,  by  the 
cowardice  of  intimidated  juries ;  but  the 
attempt,  after  the  recent  exposures  will 
not  be  without  its  use.  In  the  next  place 
we  have  found  that,  against  this  man  and 
his  fellow-laborers  in  papers  almost  as  in¬ 
famous  as  his  own,  a  most  distii>guished 
minister  of  New  York  has,  within  the  last 
two  months,  levelled  severe  denunciation 
from  his  pulpit.  Doctor  Wainewright — 
preaching  from  the  appropriate  text,  ‘  nei¬ 
ther  be  partakers  in  other  men's  sins' — has 
entered  his  solemn  protest  against  the  fur¬ 
ther  toleration  of  a  scandal  which  degrades 
America  and  her  citizens  in  the  esteem  of 
the  civilized  world.  Most  assuredly  there 
is  hope  in  all  this :  good  hope,  which  we 
welcome  joyfully :  which  not  even  the 
grave  burlesquef  of  the  supplementary  de¬ 
nunciations  of  the  ‘  Courier  and  Enquirer’ 
interferes  to  moderate  or  subdue. 

With  what  face  the  Gracchi  could  com- 

♦  One  of  these  actions  is  brought  by  a  member  of 
the  New  York  bar,  whom  reverses  had  obliged  to 
seek  the  benefit  of  the  recent  Bankrupt  Act.  One 
or  two  passages  from  the  libel,  though  but  additional 
proofs  of  the  libeller’s  habitual  blasphemy,  and  con¬ 
stant  hatred  and  contempt  of  all  sacred  things,  are 

not  undeserving  of  record.  “ -  has  stood 

among  the  foremost  at  the  New  York  bar — a  gentle¬ 
man  and  a  Christian — a  man  of  honor,  integrity,  re¬ 
spectability,  and  undoubted  piety,  and  whatever  may 
be  the  final  result  of  his  application  for  a  repudiation 
of  his  debts  in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  below,  there 
can  be  no  donbt  that  in  the  Court  of  Heaven  above ^  his 
petition  for  a  remission  of  sins  will  be  heard^  and  a 
decree  of  eternal  discharge  be  given  from  a^iy  lien 
which  the  great  Adversary  may  have  held  against  him. 

.  .  .  Among  the  assets  there  will  be  seen  no  con¬ 
temptible  array  of  strength.  His  schedules  are  rich 
and  strong  in  bibles,  psalm  books,  poudreite,  and 
pews,  together  with  mueh  lands,  houses,  gold  mines, 
and  other  property,  all  of  which  we  doubt  not  will 
be  viewed  with  complacency  and  approbation  by  all  his 
creditors,  as  well  those  in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy 
below,  as  those  in  Ike  Court  of  last  Resort  above.  And 
if,  in  the  painful  trial  through  which  he  is  now  pass¬ 
ing,  his  title  to  gold  mines  and  mansions  in  this 
world  shall  not  prove  clear,  or  even  vanish  away, 
we  hope  and  believe  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  .  . 

. whatever  the  poudrette  and  mines 

may  be  valued  at,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  pews,  psalms,  and  bibles,  are  equal  in  salvation  to 
D.2, 156,795  374  the  currency  of  New  Jerusalem.^' 

tAnd  another  burlesque  we  should  not  fail  to 
mention:  the  ludicrous  self-laudation  with  which 
the  man  of  the  “  Herald”  anticipates  coming  dis¬ 
credit,  by  instructing  his  foul  correspondents  from 
every  part  of  the  States  to  describe  the  admiration  in 
which  his  character  is  held.  “  Your  vanity  must  be 
insatiable  indeed,”  says  one,  '*  if  it  is  not  gratified  to 
loathing  by  the  vast  importance  everywhere  attach¬ 
ed  to  your  movements — what  the  d —  should  we  do 
without  you  ?”  ”  The  confidence,”  says  another, 

”  and  the  regard  manifested  for  the  energy,  honesty, 
and  talent  with  which  the  ‘  New  York  Herald’  is 
conducted — is  certainly  peculiar  and  unexampled  in 
newspaper  history.  None  other  than  a  Bennett — a 
James  Gordon  Bennett — could  have,  tf-c.  <f-e. 

VoL.  11.  No.  I.  8 


'plain  of  sedition,  has  been  for  a  number  of 
years  a  matter  of  considerable  wonder;  but 
how  the  ‘Courier’  can  denounce  license,  vul¬ 
garity,  and  libel,  may  be  confessed  even  a 
little  more  startling.  And  yet  he  does  it : 
ay,  and  “  in  good  terms,  in  good  set  terms, 

although  a - .”  Listen  to  the  indignant 

accents,  for,  apart  from  him  who  gives  them 
utterance,  they  are  worth  listening  to.  “If 
— honest  men  and  virtuous  women,  Chris¬ 
tian  fathers  and  mothers,  and  merchants  and 
traders  having  respect  for  the  misfortunes 
of  others — you  can  reconcile  it  to  yourselves 
to  continue  your  countenance  to  this  admit¬ 
ted  organ  of  the  brothels  of  your  city,  with 
its  nauseous  accounts  of  their  balls  and  as¬ 
semblies,  and  its  habitual  blasphemy — so  be 
it ! — But  on  your  heads  be  the  consequences 
resulting  from  its  demoralizing  influence!” 
True — all  true.  And  this  man  having  vent¬ 
ed  his  virtuous  indignation,  hies  him  to  the 
scene  of  his  own  “  nauseous”  triumphs  and 
“  demoralizing  influence.”  Having  denoun¬ 
ced  the  admitted  organ  of  the  brothels,  ha 
betakes  him  to  the  task  in  which  be  has  la¬ 
bored  for  years,  and  in  which  he  still  daily 
labors,  of  turning  the  .w’hole  public  arena  of 
political  life  in  his  native  country,  into  one 
vast  brothel ! 

The  existing  President  of  America  we  be¬ 
lieve  to  have  been  a  man  of  good  intention : 
and  that  the  responsibility  of  the  worst  de¬ 
linquencies  which  can  be  charged  upon  him, 
should  in  the  first  instance  fall  on  those 
whose  vices,  with  his  own  weakness,  have 
compelled  him  to  unworthy  courses,  we  do 
most  firmly  hold.  His  position  has  been 
most  painful  from  the  first:  one  in  which 
none  but  the  strongest  man  could  have  kept 
bis  dignity  and  self-respect :  alas!  then,  for 
the  good  intentions  of  a  man  apparently 
among  the  most  weak.  Begin  by  giving  him 
credit  for  no  one  good  purpose,  begin  by 
suspecting  him  of  every  earthly  villainy  and 
dishonesty,  and  it  is  hard  if  you  do  not  end 
in  making  him  to  some  extent,  in  very  self- 
defence,  that  which  you  suspect  him.  Thus 
even  his  deplorable  connection  with  the 
creatures  of  the  “  New  York  Herald”  has 
its  mitigating  circumstances,  and  the  great 
weight  of  the  crime  lies  not  on  the  Presi¬ 
dent  but  on  the  People.  We  need  not  here 
speak  further  as  to  this,  seeing  that  we  dwelt 
at  some  length  in  our  former  article  on  these 
special  points  of  the  newspaper  influence  as 
affecting  the  national  character,  and  debas¬ 
ing  the  entire  conduct  of  affairs  of  state. 
But  admitting  all  that  the  most  abandoned 
foes  of  “  Captain  Tyler”  could  desire,  would 
some  decency  not  be  left  for  the  mere  oflfice 
of  Chief  Magistrate  1  Is  there  no  “demo- 
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ralizing  influence”  in  the  habitual  use  of 
Much  language  as  this,  in  which  the  Cou¬ 
rier”  notices  one  of  the  cabinet  organs  of 
Washington,*  a  paper  called  the  “Madiso¬ 
nian,”  somewhat  mild  in  its  tone:  indeed, 
as  will  be  observed,  only  too  mild  for  the 
taste  of  the  “  Courier.” 

“  Mr.  Tyler  and  his  cabinet  employ  a  paper 
which  is  an  utter  disgrace  to  the  country,  and 
lof/uld  be  a  disgrace  to  its  chief  magistrate,  if 
that  loere  predicable  of  such  a  man.  It  would  lower 
John  Tyler  in  the  estimation  of  every  decent  citi- 
zen  in  the  United  States,  if  that  individual  were 
not  already  at  the  bottom.  As  an  exponent  of  the 
intellect,  the  feelings,  and  the  public  character 
of  the  present  President,  we  do  not  undertake  to 
pronounce  this  ‘  Madisonian’  much  out  of  the 
way :  but  judged  by  any  other  standard,  or  tried 
by  any  other  test,  that  stupid  olRcial  is  a  subject 
of  national  humiliation.  Would  that  U  were  as 
gross  as  the  ‘  Globe^  in  its  ruffianism  !  Would 
that  it  had  any  stamina  or  vigor  of  talent  of  any  sort. 

. One  curse  (Tyler)  at  a  time  is  enough, 

even  for  our  sins.” 

Oh  moral  “  Courier” !  indignant  assailer  of 
the  languageof  vice.  But  this  is  little.  We 
have  heard  a  good  deal  amongst  ourselves 
lately  of  inducements  to  assassination,  hut 
what  can  an  inducement  to  suicide  he  meant 
for  1  It  would  be  a  nice  question  for  the 
casuists.  “Suicide,”  remarked  the  “Cou¬ 
rier”  on  the  20th  of  December  last,  “  is 
agreed  on  all  hands  to  be  a  horrible  crime, 
but  if  Mr.  John  Tyler  should  be  left  to  commit 
•o  shocking  an  act,  it  would  be  easier  to  look 
up  EXTENUATING  CIRCUMSTANCES,  than  in  any 
case,  ancient  or  modern,  within  our  know¬ 
ledge  !”  And  what  is  the  effect  of  all  this — 
waiting  that  final  and  terrible  effect  which, 
if  waited  for,  will  come — but  to  make  the 
passion  for  “  strong  writing”  so  universal, 
that  decency  is  rejected  as  mere  spiritless 
stuff.  Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  even  to  that 
able  and  respectable  paper,  the  “American” 

•  Another  **  Tyler  paper”  we  find  thus  character¬ 
istically  referred  to  in  one  of  the  opposition.  “  The 
proprietors  of  the  newly-established  Tyler  newspa¬ 
per  in  Philadelphia -the  ‘Evening  Express’ — have 
been  unfortunate  in  business :  having  been  arrested 
for  forgery^  and  one  of  them  sent  to  gaol — being  un¬ 
able  to  get  the  2,000  dollars  bail  which  was  demand¬ 
ed.*'  Then,  some  days  later,  we  have  the  palliation 
by  the  repentant  and  reformed  editor  of  this  unlucky 
newspaper,  of  his  experiences  of  the  party  with 
which  he  had  been  so  lately  connected.  And  such 
are  the  almost  daily  revelations  of  this  atrocious 
press!  “  Our  recent  accirfentai  association  Q.)  with 
the  Tyler  administration  as  editor  of  the  ‘  Evening 
^press’  has  enabled  us  thoroughly  to  understand 
ana  appreciate  the  peculiar  principles  of  that  branch 
of  Federalism,  known  as  the  Corporal’s  Guard 
(the  President’s  Cabinet?),  and  to  satisfy  our  own 
mind  that  a  more  wicked,  corrupt,  and  banditti- 
LiKR  SET  OF  scoundrels,  Dcvcr  before  leagued  to¬ 
gether  in  this  republican  country,  as  a  political  par¬ 
ty,  clique,  cabal,  or  faction.” 


[Mat, 

(which  we  cannot  too  often  place,  with  the 
“Washington  Intelligencer,”  the  “Boston 
Daily  Advertiser,”  and  the  “  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,”  apart  from  their  disreputable 
contemporaries,)  and  observe  the  terms  in 
which  the  head  of  the  Republic  of  America 
is  spoken  of  there.  It  refers  to  a  “  mock 
veto  message”  addressed  to  Congress.  “  It 
was  received,”  says  the  American,  “with 
unanimous  contempt.  The  poor  creature  can 
hardly  get  himself  the  honor  of  a  loud  laugh 
from  the  house  now.  He  has  settled  into  a 
,  hopeless  and  helpless  quietude  of  infamy.,  from 
which  nothing  will  disturb  him  till  1845.  No¬ 
body  cares  what  he  says  or  does  or  thinks. 
He  can  do  us  no  hurt,  and  he  can  do  the  loco 
focos  no  good.  No  gentleman  in  Congress 
calls  on  him  ;  and  he  is  left  to  the  compan¬ 
ionship  of  the  very  scavengers  of  a  licen¬ 
tious  press.  He  is  already  a  wholesome  ex¬ 
ample  to  all  traitors  and  ingrates.  .  .  . 

Despised,  abused,  derided,  and  almost  spit  upon 
by  those  for  whose  unmeaning  promises  and 
deceitful  smiles  he  renounced  good  faith  and 
truth  ;  abhorred  by  the  good  for  his  dishon¬ 
esty,  and  scorned  by  the  bad  for  his  folly  ;  a 
more  pitiable  instance  of  self-punished  crime 
was  never  seen  by  an  astonished  world.  His 
present  elevation  is  a  mere  pillory  to  him.  But 
we  will  pelt  him  no  more  ;  for  that  part  of 
the  sentence  has  exhausted  itself.  A  more 
signal  retribution  than  we  now  witness  in 
him,  the  most  ferocious  and  unforgiving 
vengeance  could  not  ask.”  Can — we  are 
obliged  to  ask,  when  we  read  this  language 
from  R  quarter  we  must  respect — can  even 
such  forms  of  government  as  Washington 
and  his  great  associates  established,  be  ex¬ 
pected  long  to  outlive  this  reckless  system 
of  party  warfare  1 

One  word  before  we  quit  these  papers  on 
what  the  reader  may  have  seen  boasted  in 
some  of  our  extracts  as  the  “  out-general- 
ling”  of  Lord  Ashburton.  We  feel  bound 
to  say  that  this  was  any  thing  but  the  tone 
of  the  majority  of  the  American  papers, 
until  the  publication,  in  the  “Courier  and 
Enquirer,”  of  what  was  called  the  “  private 
history  of  the  Ashburton  Treaty.”  It  was 
contained  in  a  letter  of  remonstrance  from 
a  friend  of  Mr.  Webster’s,  against  the  con¬ 
tinued  abuse  of  that  statesman,  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  succeeded  in  turning  aside  wrath. 
Whether  or  not  on  reasonable  grounds,  we 
leave  others  to  judge.  Our  present  busi¬ 
ness  is  not  to  meddle  with  red-lined  maps, 
or  smart  doings,  and  we  simply  give  the  so- 
called  private  history  as  a  matter  of  some 
present  interest,  which  oceprred  to  us  as 
we  went  through  the  painful  and  repulsive 
drudgery  of  transcribing  specimens  of 
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American  Newspaper  Literature  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  review. 

“  When  Lord  Ashburton  arrived  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  he  took  an  early  day  to  open  the  subiect  ofhis 
mission  ;  and  with  the  frankness  which  marked 
his  whole  course  throughout  the  negotiation,  he 
advised  Mr.  Webster  that  the  nature  ofhis  instruc¬ 
tions  forbade  his  yielding  any  portion  of  the  dis¬ 
puted  territory  north  of  the  line  of  Highlands, 
claimed  by  the  British  government  to  be  the  true 
boundary.  This,  of  course,  presented  the  question 
in  a  very  serious  light;  and  Mr.  Webster  very 
promptly  informed  his  lordship  that  he  must 
recede  from  this  demand  or  terminate  his  mission. 
As  his  instructions  were  peremptory,  he  was 
about  to  close  his  mission  of  peace,  and  war  be  ¬ 
tween  the  two  countries  appeared  inevitable ; 
when  Mr.  Webster  persuaded  him  to  enter  into 
a  full  examination  of  the  whole  question,  with  a 
view  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  its  real 
merits.  This  he  did  in  obedience  to  Mr.  Web¬ 
ster’s  urgent  solicitations ;  and  such  was  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Mr.  Webster's  representation  of  the  facts— 
so  perfectly  simple  did  he  render  this  intricate  subject 
by  bringing  to  bear  upon  it  the  force  of  his  mighty 
intellect^  that  Lord  Ashburton  acknowledged  his  con¬ 
viction  of  the  injustice  of  the  claims  of  his  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  extent  insisted  upon,  and  actually 
agreed  to  remain  at  Washington  until  he  could 
receive  additional  instructions  from  his  govern¬ 
ment,  instead  of  promptly  closing  his  mission,  as 
he  was  authorized  to  do  1  A  delay  of  six  weeks 
followed,  during  which  time  nothing  was  heard 
in  relation  to  this  negotiation ;  but  at  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  that  period  the  anxiously  looked  for 
instructions  arrived,  and  the  treaty  was  actually 
made  acc(rrding  to  the  line  of  boundary  fixed  upon 
by  Mr.  Webster  after  Lord  AshburUm's  mtssumj 
under  his  first  instructions  had  virtually  closed.  It ' 
is  the  secret  history  of  that  negotiation  which  can 
alone  do  justice  to  the  Secretary  of  State." 

As  for  the  other  British  negotiator,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  “  out-generalled,”  we 
suspect  that  some  mistake  may  possibly  be¬ 
fore  long  be  discovered  in  that  quarter,  too, 
and  that  they  may  not  have  won  who  have 
laughed  the  most.  Mr.  Dickens  (to  whom 
many  allusions  have  been  made  in  these 
pages,)  having  written  a  perfectly  honest 
book,*  must  be  presumed  to  have  prepared 

*«>nr  attention  has  been  directed  since  this  was 
written  to  an  indignant  disclaimer  by  Mr.  O’Con¬ 
nell  of  a  forged  letter  with  his  signature  that  had 
“  gone  the  round”  of  the  American  press.  These 
practices  are  of  such  every-day  occurrence,  that 
though  several  are  marked  in  the  notes  we  had  ta¬ 
ken  for  our  review,  we  found  no  opportunity  or 
special  occasion  to  refer  to  them.  Indeed  the  abuse 
of  Mr.  Dickens  has  arrived  at  such  an  ultra-horrible 
and  hyperbolical  pitch  of  atrocity,  as  to  render  in¬ 
dignation  needless,  and  be  matter  of  simple  laughter. 
We  hardly  open  a  paper  of  the  States,  half  of  which 
is  not  devoted  to  reprints  of  his  writings^  and  some 
portion  of  the  other  half  to  libels  on  himself.  We 
do  not  know  the  exact  forgery  to  which  Mr.  O’Con¬ 
nell  alludes,  but  we  find  among  our  memoranda  the 
following,  taken  from  the  ‘  New  York  Herald.’ 

An  eastern  paper  contains  an  extract  of  a  letter 


himself  for  its  reception  with  men  of  all 
opinions  and  parties.  But  such  a  man  can 
afford  to  “  go  on  fearless,”  knowing  the 
audience  he  will  address  at  last ;  and  we 
make  a  grave  error,  if  bis  book  is  not  found 
in  the  long  run  to  have  hit  the  hardest,  those 
evils  of  the  American  character  which  cry 
loudly  for  instant  counteraction,  and  with 
the  most  exquisite  feeling  and  skill  to  have 
developed  those  germs  of  good,  in  which, 
rightly  and  generously  cultivated,  the  endu¬ 
ring  safety  of  America  and  American  insti¬ 
tutions  will  alone  at  last  be  found.  In  two 
French  works  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article  (and  to  w'hich  we  regret  that  we 
have  only  left  ourselves  room  for  very 
slight  allusion,)  we  have  been  struck  with 
the  unconscious  support  which  is  given  in 
almost  every  page  of  one  of  them,  to  the 

written  by  Daniel  O  Connell  to  a  correspondent  in 
this  country, — ‘  Thank  God  Dickens  is  notan  Irish¬ 
man — he  is  of  the  texture  of  a  Saxon  glutton — and 
the  more  you  fill  him  and  stuff  him  with  the  good 
things  of  this  life,  the  more  overbearing  and  un¬ 
grateful  you  make  him.  The  more  kindness  you 
extend,  and  the  more  praise  you  bestow  upon  a  gor¬ 
mandizer  of  this  order,  the  more  aristocratic  and 
turbulent  notions  you  drive  into  his  empty  and  sy¬ 
cophantic  noddle. . .  .  Daniel  O’Connell.’  This  is 
capital — and  is  a  pretty  fair  account  of  the  celebra¬ 
ted  Boz.” 

It  may  have  been  this,  or  it  may  have  been  some 
other— for  Mr.  O’Connell,  as  a  great  favorite  with 
the  ‘‘  patriots”  from  the  fact  of  himself  and  bia  great 
Irish  cause  being  supposed  to  be  thorns  in  the  side 
of  England,  is  subject  to  have  his  authority  daily 
forged — on  which  remark  is  made  in  the  following 
extracts  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the 

Pilot.” 

*•  I  saw  with  great  surprise,  in  the  last  ‘Pilot,* a 
paragraph  which  you  certainly  took  from  some  other 
newspaper,  headed  ‘  O’Connell  and  Dickens,’  and 
purporting  to  be  a  quotation  from  an  alleged  letter  of 
mine  to  the  editor  of  a  Maryland  newspaper,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Baltimore,  and  called  the  ‘  Hibernian  Ad¬ 
vocate.’  The  thing  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  a 
gross  lie.  I  never  wrote  a  letter  to  that  newspaper; 
nor  am  I  in  the  habit  of  corresponding  with  editors 
of  American  papers.  I  have  seen,  indeed,  with 
great  contempt,  but  without  much  surprise,  in  sev¬ 
eral  American  newspapers,  letters  deliberately  pub¬ 
lished  under  my  signature,  given  to  the  American 
public  as  genuine  documents — all,  of  course,  being 
forgeries,  but  published  by  the  editors  as  if  perfectly 
genuine.  This  is  a  species  of  outrageous  rascality 
which  has  been  seldom  a'tempted  in  this  country, 
and  seems  reserved  for  the  vileness  of  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper  press  in  the  United  States. . . . 
Perhaps  it  is  right  that  I  should  add,  that  few  people 
admire  more  the  writings  of  Dickens,  or  read  them 
with  a  deeper  interest  than  I  do.  I  am  greatly  pleas¬ 
ed  with  his  ‘American  Notes.’  They  give  me,  I 
think,  a  clearer  idea  of  every-day  life  in  America 
than  1  ever  entertained  before ;  and  his  chapter  con¬ 
taining  the  advertisements  respecting  negro  slavery, 
is  more  calculated  to  augment  the  fixed  detestation 
of  slavery  than  the  most  brilliant  declamation,  or 
the  roo.st  splendid  eloquence.  That  chapter  shows 
out  the  biaeous  features  of  the  system  far  better  than 
any  dissenation  on  its  evils  could  possibly  produce 
them— odious  and  disgusting  to  the  public  eye.’‘ 
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sound  and  impartial  observation  of  Mr 
Dickensy  and  with  the  excellent  means  ol 
judgment  supplied  by  the  other,  as  to  the 
way  in  which  his  style  and  manner  of  re¬ 
cording  those  impressions  would  afiect  an 
intelligent,  and  perfectly  impartial  mind. 
M.  Philarete  Chasles  (whom  we  are  also 
happy  to  claim  as  an  assenting  party  to  our 
views  on  the  American  press,)  gives  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  after  examining  carefully 
the  late  books  of  travels  in  the  United 
States,  he  has  found  the  most  recent  of 
them — though  neither  piquing  itself  on 
philosophy  nor  profundity,  though  neither 
ill-humored  nor  presuming — by  far  the  most 
gay,  the  most  spirited,  the  most  effective 
and  complete,  in  its  delineation  of  Ameri¬ 
can  life  and  character.  He  quotes,  in  a 
capital  translation,  some  of  the  comic 
sketches  of  Mr.  Dickens,  and  remarks  of 
them  that  no  doubt  they  may  be  charged  as 
dealing  with  petty  and  insignificant  detail, 
but  that  this  very  detail  it  is  which  reveals 
the  peculiarities  of  such  a  people.  “It  is 
by  those  familiar  and  minute  facts,*’  he  ob¬ 
serves,  “  that  you  arrive  at  the  true  under¬ 
standing  of  a  nation,  as  yet  too  young  and 
already  too  powerful,  too  informed  and  yet 
too  advanced,  to  have  escaped  the  suscepti¬ 
bilities,  the  weaknesses,  the  bullying,  the 
*niaiseries  des  parvenus.*  I  prefer  these 
sketches,  for  my  own  part,**  he  adds,  “  to 
learned  dissertations.’*  And  this  prefer¬ 
ence,  we  may  safely  predict,  will  be  one 
day  pretty  general. 

It  will  have  been  seen,  in  the  course  of 
our  present  remarks,  that  we  are  not  with¬ 
out  some  expectation,  fairly  grounded,  of  a 
possible  and  early  revolt  of  the  educated 
classes  of  America  against  the  odious  ty¬ 
ranny  which  we  have  thus  done  our  best  to 
expose.  We  have  noted  what  we  are  fain 
to  believe  plain  symptoms  of  its  having  al¬ 
ready  begun.  In  that  case  w'e  shall  not  be 
easily  tempted  to  return  to  a  subject  which 
it  is  on  every  account  most  decorous  to 
leave  in  the  hands  of  those  whose  welfare 
it  most  nearly  concerns,  and  which  we  only 
in  the  first  instance  approached  w'ith  deep 
and  unaffected  reluctance. 

But  it  will  not  do  to  begin  the  strife  by 
undervaluing  the  power  of  the  antagonist. 
We  never  knew  good  result  from  a  feeling 
of  that  kind.  The  first  element  of  success 
in  every  such  struggle  is  to  grapple  at 
once  with  the  whole  extent  of  evil :  not  to 
look  at  it  with  the  reservation  of  your  own 
delicacies  and  doubts,  and  perhaps  limited 
field  of  experience,  but  fully,  unreservedly, 
and  with  that  broad — if  you  will,  that  vul¬ 
gar — gaze,  which  shall  take  in  every  pos- 
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sible  interest  comprehended  or  concerned. 
Some  such  mistake  as  this,  we  think,  is  the 
mistake  of  an  eloquent,  manly,  thoughtful, 
and  most  acute  w’riter,  in  the  last  number 
of  that  excellent  periodical,  the  “  North 
American  Review.”  He  thinks  that  the 
profligate  papers,  “  numerous  as  they  are, 
and  widely  as  their  circulation  ranges,” 
may  “  open  their  foul  mouths  in  full  cry 
upon  a  man  of  character,  year  after  year, 
and  through  every  state  in  the  Union,”  but, 
“  can  harm  him  no  more  than  the  idle  wind. 
They  are  ready  despised,  and  the  next  day 
utterly  forgotten.”  We  do  not  know  all 
that  may  lurk  in  that  expression — a  man  of 
character — but  w’e  do  know  that  there  has 
not  been  a  public  man  engaged  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  American  state,  since  the  death 
of  Washington,  whose  means  of  usefulness 
have  not  been  impaired  by  these  infamous 
assailants.  But  w^e  discussed  this  fully  on  a 
former  occasion,  and  will  only  put  it  to  this 
honest  writer  now,  whether  on  greater  re¬ 
flection  he  would  feel  as  sure,  supposing 
these  prints  to  be  “despised,”  that  they 
would  still  continue  to  be  “  read.”  Of  him, 
and  of  others  with  the  same  cultivated 
mind  and  lofty  purpose,  we  would  earnestly 
implore  to  look  abroad  from  the  small  and 
select  community  in  which  they  live,  and 
understand  without  further  compromise,  or 
hinderances  self-imposed,  the  mischiefs  of 
this  w'ide-spread  pestilence.  We  believe 
that,  by  forming  a  rallying  point  for  all  that 
is  good  and  virtuous  in  America,  they  have 
it  in  their  power  to  stay  the  plague.  Nor 
are  we  without  the  confident  hope  of  hav¬ 
ing,  at  no  distant  day,  to  record  some  gal¬ 
lant  and  successful  effort  towards  that  great 
end. 

At  any  rate,  when  we  meet  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  next,  it  will  be  with  some  pleasanter 
things  to  say  to  them.  It  is  our  intention 
to  examine  the  more  general  characteristics 
of  the  original  works  they  have  put  forth 
within  the  last  few  years,  as  their  claim  to 
the  commencement  of  a  literature  of  their 
own.  Our  former  remark  on  this  subject 
las  been  greatly  misunderstood,  if  not 
greatly  misrepresented.  When  we  doubted 
if  the  foundations  had  yet  been  laid  of  a 
NATIONAL  literature,  we  could  not  mean  to 
imply  any  thing  so  manifestly  unjust,  as 
that  natives  of  America,  since  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  their  Republic,  have  not  written 
many  able  and  admirable  books. 
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THE  WRONGS  OF  PUNCH. 

HIS  EXPULSION  FROM  FRANCE — LETTER  THEREON 
TO  KING  LOUIS-FUILIPPE. 

Front  the  London  Charivari. 

Packet  Boat  Inn^  Dover^  Feb.  11. 

Citizen  King. — For  once  indignation  has 
been  too  much  for  sea-sickness.  I  have 
this  moment,  in  a  half-tempest,  arrived  from 
Boulogne — thrust  from  the  port  by  the 
point  of  the  sword.  Yes;  it  is  true — Punch 
is  no  longer  to  be  admitted  into  France. 
Punchy  who — but  I  have  swallowed  another 
goutte  of  brandy,  and  will  subdue  my  feel- 
ings. 

And  is  it  thus,  Louis, — is  it  thus  you  use 
an  old  friend !  You,  whom  I  have  counted 
upon  as  almost  my  idolater ;  you,  whose 
wariness — whose  ingenuity — whose  fine 
sense  of  self-preservation  made  you  seem 
to  the  eyes  of  all  men  the  first  disciple  of 
the  school  of  Punch — do  you  now  use  your 
old  master  as  whilom  Plato  maltreated  So¬ 
crates  1 

It  is  barely  two  days  since,  and  with  what 
a  jocund  heart  did  I  leave  my  wife  (I  am 
proud  to  s  ly  with  a  complimentary  mist  in 
her  eyes)  at  the  wharf  of  London  bridge  ! 
How  did  that  heart  sink  as  the  boat  boiled 
past  the  Reculvers — how  very  ill,  indeed, 
was  1  off  the  North  Foreland — how  more 
than  puppy-sick  ere  I  reached  the  port  of 
Boulogne  1  “Never  mind,”  thought  I,  as 
I  quitted  the  Magnet;  “here,  at  least,  is 
Balm  of  Gilead  at  two  francs  a  bottle!” 
and  with  the  thought  the  violet  hue  of  my 
nose  subsided,  my  blood  quickened,  and  I 
slept  out  airily  towards  the  Custom-house. 

“What  is  your  namel”  says  the  clerk, 
with  a  suspicious  look — a  look  significantly 
answered  by  a  corps  of  douaniers — “  What 
is  your  name  V* 

You  know  the  graceful  bend  of  my  back 
— the  smile  that  ordinarily  puckers  up  my 
mouth.  With  that  bend  and  that  smile  then, 
I  answered — “  Punch,'' 

“  C'est  bien — it  is  henceforth  not  per¬ 
mitted  that  your  blood  shall  circulate  in 
France.  Otez  ce  coquin — take  the  vagabond 
away  !”  Thus  spoke  the  man  in  authority  ; 
and  in  a  trice,  I  was  escorted  to  the  Water 
Witchy  then  starting  for  Dover,  and  was  in 
tw’o  hours  and  a  half  seated  in  an  English 
inn,  where — 

[I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  am  interrupted. 
A  man  (a  Dover  waterman)  has  followed 
me  to  my  hotel  to  beg — that  is,  enforce — 
“  sixpence”  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
plank  from  the  wharf  to  the  boat,  the  steam 
company,  the  mayor  and  magistrates  of 
Dover  smiling  blandly  on  the  extortion.] 


I  sank  back  in  my  chair,  and  endeavored 
to  review  my  past  doings.  How — how, 
thought  I,  can  I  have  stirred  the  philosophic 
bile  of  my  good  friend,  Louis  Philippe  1 
For  what  can  he  have  thus  turned  me  out 
of  Boulogne — wherefore  stop  my  travels  in 
France  1 

Whilst  in  this  exceedingly  brown  study, 
a  Frenchman  entered  the  room.  He  threw 
a  piercing  look  at  me,  lifted  his  hat  with  a 
mixture  of  scorn  and  forced  politeness,  and 
said — “  Mille  pardons  — mats — n'est-ce  pas — 
Ponch 

“  Then  you  know  me,  monsieur  1”  said  I. 

“  Out  monsieur — I  have  read  your  things 
in  Boulogne  —  in  Paris”  —  and  still  the 
Frenchman  scowled,  then  laughed,  as  I 
thought,  vindictively. 

“  Sir,  I  am  happy  at  this  meeting.  You 
may,  perhaps,  resolve  a  doubt  that  just  now 
eats  up  my  brain.  In  the  first  place,  1  have 
— yes — Punch  has  been  turned  out  of 
France.” 

“  C'est  bien — c'est  fort  bien''  said  the 
Frenchman,  with  open  delight. 

“  Bless  me  !”  I  exclaimed — “  Why,  what 
have  I  done  V' 

“  What  have  you  not  done  I”  roared  the 
Frenchman. 

With  subdued  voice,  I  begged  of  him  to 
enumerate  my  written  offences.  It  seemed 
to  him  a  labor  of  love,  for  he  drew  his  chair 
close  to  the  table,  squared  his  elbows  upon 
it,  and  his  eyes  flashing,  and  his  moustache 
twisting  and  working  like  a  young  eel,  thus 
began. 

O  _ 

“In  the  first  place, — Did  yon  not  call 
Louis-Philippe  hard  names  about  the  Span¬ 
ish  business  1  When,  Orca,  Leon,  and 
others  were  tricked  to  be  shot  by  Christina, 
did  you  not  accuse  Louis-Philippe  of  having 
his  finger  in  the  bloodshed  ?” 

“  I  did.” 

“Secondly, — Did  you  not  place  the 
Great  Napoleon  on  a  monument  of  froth, 
spouting  from  a  bottle  of  imperial  pop  1” 

“  It  can’t  be  denied.” 

“  Thirdly, — Did  you  not  sneer  at  our 
colonies  1  Did  you  not  more  than  doubt 
the  justice  of  our  cutting  Arab  throats,  and 
extracting  true  glory  from  bloodshed  1  Did 
you  not  laugh  at  the  Trappists,  and  fling 
hard  names  upon  General  Bugeaud  1 

“All  quite  true.” 

“  Fourthly, — Did  you  not  desecrate — 
yes,  desecrate — the  eloquence  of  Monsieur 
Dumas,  when  he  turned  a  funeral  oration 
on  poor  Orleans  into  a  drama  for  the  Porte 
St.-Martin  V' 

“  I  confess  it.” 

“And  do  you  not,  almost  every  week. 
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preach  up  what  you  insolently  call  the  mis¬ 
chief  of  glory,  and  question  the  born  right 
of  every  Frenchman  to  carry  fire  and  blood¬ 
shed  into  every  country  he  can  get  into — 
and  more,  do  you  not  laugh  at  and  de¬ 
nounce,  what  is  as  dear  to  every  French¬ 
man  as  the  recollection  of  his  mother’s 
milk,  a  hatred,  an  undying  hatred,  to  En¬ 
gland  and  all  that’s  English  1” 

“  I  own  to  every  word  of  it.” 

“  And  more — do  you  not  ....  1” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  monsieur,”  said  a 
stage-coachman,  at  this  point  entering  the 
room,  “  if  you  are  the  gentleman  as  is  go¬ 
ing  to  Canterbury,  time’s  up.” 

The  Frenchman  did  not  finish  his  sen¬ 
tence,  but  rising,  and  again  lifting  his  hat, 
he  with  a  grim  smile  and  fiashing  eyes, 
stalked  away. 

And  now,  my  quondam  friend  Louis- 
Philippe,  I  have  put  the  above  colloquy  to 
paper,  that  I  may  herewith  ask  you,  if  your 
subject  and  fellow-citizen  is  right  as  to  the 
causes  which  (under  your  orders)  have  shut 
me  out  of  France  1  If  they  be  not,  you 
will  drop  me  a  line.  If  they  be,  I  will  take 
your  silence  (and  smuggle  accordingly)  for 
affirmation.  Yours, 

“  As  thou  usest  me,”  Punch. 


Julia  Cesarea. — The  following  is  an  extract  from 
a  letter  written  from  Algiers  by  an  artillery  officer, 
and  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  belles  Let- 
tres.  “  I  have  just  spent  some  days  amidst  the 
ruins  of  Julia  Cesarea.  1  have  some  right  to  give 
that  name  to  the  modern  Cherchell,  since  I  have 
been  the  first  to  discover  four  inscriptions  bearing 
the  name  of  that  ancient  city.  1  have  found  many 
other  less  important  inscriptions.  Would  that  1 
could  also  place  under  your  eyes  the  admirable  Co¬ 
rinthian  capital,  the  granite  pillars,  and  the  ancient 
tombs — the  fellows  of  the  Kebor  Roumia,  and,  like 
it,  no  doubt,  of  Niimidian  origin.  The  English 
traveller  Shaw  mentions  the  gigantic  w'all  of  three 
leagues  circuit  which  formed  the  inclosure  of  Ce¬ 
sarea,  but  he  says  nothing  of  the  period  of  its  con¬ 
struction.  1  think  that  the  erection  of  this  wall 
must  be  referred  to  the  second  occupation  of  Afr.ca 
by  the  Romans,  when  ancient  civilization  shed  it.« 
first  light  on  these  shores.*’  Many  persons,  reck¬ 
less  of  the  lessons  of  history,  begin  to  appreciate  the 
ancients  when  they  find  that  our  engineers  have 
nothing  better  to  do  than  to  fortify  themselves  be¬ 
hind  walls  raised  by  engineers  who  lived  fourteen 
centuries  ago.  The  old  part  of  this  city  also  bears 
witness  to  the  power  of  the  Romans.’  ’’ — Athen'm. 

The  Chinese  Treasure  —Yesterday  evening,  at  7 
o'clock,  five  waggons,  each  drawn  by  four  horses, 
and  a  carl  drawn  by  two  horses,  all  heavily  laden, 
entered  the  gateway  of  the  Royal  Mint,  escorted  by 
a  detachment  of  the  60lh  Regiment,  with  the  Chi¬ 
nese  silver,  amounting  to  £1,000,000  sterling,  being 
the  first  consignment  of  the  indemnity  to  be  paid  by 
the  Celestial  Empire. 
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BT  ONE  WHO  HAS  A  GOOD  MEMORY. 

From  Fraser’s  Magazine. 

M.  THIERS. 

When  first  my  eyes  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  shining  silver  spectacles  of  little  Mon¬ 
sieur  Thiers,  he  was  living  in  a  very  modest 
manner  on  a  rather  high  etage  in  a  by  no 
means  prepossessing  house  in  Paris.  Dingy, 
dark,  and  dirty  was  the  staircase,  and  the 
porter  growled  a  sullen  “  owi”  when  the 
friend  whom  I  accompanied  inquired,  if 
Mr.  Adolphe  Thiers  resided  in  the  dwell¬ 
ing  of  which  that  illustrious  keeper  was  the 
legally  authorised  preserver.  I  fear  that 
at  that  time  the  little  man  was  not  so  gen¬ 
erous  in  his  “  etrenms'^  to  the  aforesaid 
porter  as  he  was  afterwards  in  a  position 
to  be,  since  at  any  rate  it  struck  me  forci¬ 
bly,  that  Thiers  was  not  a  popular  name  in 
the  establishment  in  question.  This  was 
prior  to  the  Revolution  of  1830,  and  at  that 
time  our  hero  loved  and  swore  by  that  very 
Armand  Carrel,  whom  afterwards  he  perse¬ 
cuted  and  traduced.  The  former  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  writing  for  the  republican  Motion- 
al^  which  he  had  assisted  in  establishing, 
and  in  preparing  the  minds  of  the  too  ar¬ 
dent  ^^Jeunes  Gens'*  for  that  call  “  to  arms” 
which  the  tocsin  of  the  capital  soon  after 
thundered  in  their  ears.  Thiers  was  one  of 
those  who  conspired  to  bring  about  the 
Revolution  of  1830.  He  did  this,  be¬ 
cause  his  principles  or  his  doctrines,  his 
convictions  or  his  professions,  were  at  that 
time  of  a  republican  character.  He  did  so, 
second^  because  I  think  he  believed  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  to  overthrow  the  consti¬ 
tutional  character  of  Louis  XVIII.,  and  to 
render  it  purely  monarchical.  He  did  so, 
thirds  because  he  saw  no  hope  for  himself, 
or  for  the  extreme  party  with  which  he  was 
connected,  of  ever  arriving  at  power  and 
office,  without  “  the  men  of  the  past”  were 
all  driven  from  their  posts  to  make  room 
for  “  Young  France'^*  and  he  did  so,  fourth^ 
because  he  belonged  to  those  w’ho  hated  the 
Bourbons.  One  of  his  associates  at  that 
time  was  Mignet,  of  whom  they  tell  the 
following  curious  anecdote.  When  asked 
by  the  Duke  de  Guiche  w’hat  w’as  the  reason 
of  his  animosity  to  the  Bourbon  race,  as  a 
race,  he  replied,  “  Pareeque  je  n'aime pastes 
Bourbons."  “  But  why  do  you  not  love  the 
Bourbons'!”  demanded  the  duke.  “It  is 
not  an  answer  to  my  inquiry  why  do  you 
hate  the  Bourbons  to  say,  because  I  do  not 
love  them.”  Mignet  smiled,  but  retorted 
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on  his  political  interrogator  in  the  follow* 
ing  manner : — 

“  I  once  knew  a  lady  who  said  she  did 
not  like  mackerel.  Now  to  me  who  was, 
and  still  am,  a  great  lover  of  mackerel,  this 
appeared  extraordinary  ;  and  I  asked  her, 

*  Pray,  madam,  why  do  you  not  like  mack¬ 
erel  V  “  Because  I  do  not  like  mackerel,” 
was  her  answer,  and  she  would  give  me  no 
other. 

The  duke  thought  that  both  M.  Mignet 
and  the  lady,  might  have  given  better  rea¬ 
sons  than  they  did  for  their  mutual  dislike, 
but  he  perceived  that  the  distastes  of  both 
were  at  any  rate  inveterate.  I  think  this 
story  will  illustrate  that  which  I  wish  to 
impress  on  the  readers  of  “  /?£g‘ina,”  that ' 
little  M.  Thiers  had  a  constitutional  hatred 
for  the  Bourbons,  just  as  his  other  friend, 
Beranger,  had,  when  he  sung  his  treasona¬ 
ble  but  witty  song,  “  And  still  the  Bourbons 
held  the  Throne.”  The  young  men  of 
France  knew  nothing  of  the  Bourbons. 
How  should  they  1  The  first  revolution 
had  banished  them  ;  and  the  empire  with  its 
glory  and  its  disgrace  had  been  the  period 
during  which  the  then  youth  of  France  had 
been  nursed,  cradled,  and  educated.  Those 
who  had  not  been  carried  off  by  the  con¬ 
scription,  or  mown  down  by  the  sabre  or 
the  grape-shot  of  the  European  alliance, 
were,  in  nine  hundred  out  of  every  thou¬ 
sand  cases,  wholly  ignorant  of  why  they 
fought,  or  of  who  were  the  Bourbons,  or 
where  they  resided.  They  had  heard  of 
the  decapitation  of  Louis  XVI.  and  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  but  of  Louis  XVIII.  and 
Count  D’ Artois,  or  the  Duke  d’Angouleme 
and  his  admirable  and  immortal  duchess, 
and  especially  of  the  son  of  Egalitc  Or¬ 
leans,  they  were  ns  ignorant  as  they  were 
of  the  Emperor  of  China  or  the  Governor 
of  the  Moon.  The  old  republicans  who 
had  not  in  1814  expired,  undoubtedly  took 
great  pains  to  convince  the  people  that  the 
Bourbons  were  Jesuits,  enthusiastically  at¬ 
tached  to  all  that  was  Romish,  bigotted, 
and  “  saintly,”  and  got  up  a  sort  of  “cA«ri- 
var-C\  against  the  priests  and  the  altar. 
Now  M.  Thiers,  living  in  a  department  far 
removed  from  civilization  and  good  life,  re¬ 
ceived  his  early  impressions  from  those, 
who  wholly  mistook  at  any  rate  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Louis  XVIII. ;  and  being  also  op¬ 
posed  alike  to  the  Protestant  and  to  the 
Catholic  churches,  was  prepared  on  his  ar¬ 
rival  at  Paris  to  join  in  the  cry  of,  “Down 
with  the  Jesuits !”  This  cry  of  “  Down 
with  the  Jesuits!”  was  a  senseless  one,  be¬ 
cause  Louis  XVTII.  was  as  free  from  popish, 
as  be  was  from  Protestant  influences.  He 


was  a  thorough  man  of  the  world.  He  had 
lived  in  many  countries  and  in  very  trouble¬ 
some  times ;  he  had  seen  many  religions 
at  w'ork,  as  well  as  in  theory.  He  was  a 
good  scholar,  and  not  far  removed  from 
being  a  philosopher,  and  those  who  called 
him  a  Jesuit  were  rogues  or  dunces.  He 
was  a  man  with  a  great  mind,  much  wit, 
and  sound  discretion,  and  he  was  no  more 
a  Jesuit  than  Charles  James  Fox  or  Robert 
Southey.  When,  then,  little  M.  Thiers 
pretended  to  believe  that  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons  was  the  revival  of  poperj%  he 
either  evinced  great  ignorance,  or  he  in¬ 
sulted  and  perverted  truth  and  facts.  If  I 
dwell  a  little  longer  on  this  point,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  I  feel  its  importance.  The  eldest 
branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  was  shame¬ 
fully  misrepresented.  Louis  XVIII.  had  no 
more  the  desire  of  reigning  in  a  spirit  of 
priestcraft,  than  he  had  of  living  on  “^ot/pe 
OTcf?gr«,”  or  of  dying  in  a  cloister.  But  M. 
Thiers  and  the  men  of  his  age,  opinions, 
and  calibre,  knew  that  there  was  no  better 
way  of  running  down  the  Bourbons  in 
France  than  by  adding  to  their  royal  titles 
the  epithet  of  “  Jesuit ;”  and  this  plan  was 
eventually  successful. 

At  the  time  to  which  I  am  now,  however, 
more  especially  alluding,  Louis  XVIII.  was 
dead.  Those  liberal  tricksters  who  had 
libelled  him  when  living,  then  affected  to 
believe  that  France  had  lost  the  most  con¬ 
stitutional  of  monarchs  j  and  when  Charles 
X.  ascended  the  throne,  the  liberal  prints 
poured  forth  daily  their  regrets  for  the  wise 
and  enlightened  prince,  who  had  descended 
to  the  tomb  of  the  Capets.  It  was  then  that 
M.  Thiers  first  began  to  hope  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  ;  and  then,  also,  it  was  that  Laffitte 
declared  that  the  house  of  Bourbon  would 
be  unable  to  stand  against  the  power  of  the 
house  of  Laffitte.  No  man  was  more  regu¬ 
lar  at  the  revolutionary,  or  quasi  revolu¬ 
tionary  soirees  of  the  said  M.  Laffitte  than 
Adolphe  Thiers.  There  he  spouted  an¬ 
archy,  and  foamed  sedition,  and  there  it 
was  that  he  often  repeated  the  famous  de- 
j  claration,  “  That  the  king  reigns,  but  does 
I  not  govern.”  This  was  one  of  those  French 
maxims  which  captivated  the  ignorant,  and 
!  delighted  the  thoughtless. 

The  soirees  of  M.  Laffitte  were  very  lit¬ 
tle  more  violent,  however,  than  those  at  the 
Palais  Royal*  Undoubtedly,  the  then  Duke 
of  Orleans  (now  Louis  Philippe)  kept  up 
the  appearance  of  respect  to  his  king  and 
relative,  Charles  X. ;  but  Barthelemy  and 
Mery,  Benjamin  Constant  and  Laffitte,  Be¬ 
ranger,  Lafayette,  and  all  the  uproarious 
and  discontented  spirits  of  the  age,  were 
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well  received  and  applauded,  by  the  thenj 
first  subject  of  the  realm.  It  was  at  this 
period  that  M.  Thiers  first  made  the  ac- 
quaintance  of  his  future  sovereign,  and  it 
was  then  that  he  paved  his  way  for  his  sub¬ 
sequent  reception  at  the  palace  of  the  Tuil- 
eries. 

It  is  a  fact  which  has  been  too  frequently 
forgotten,  that  the  revolution  of  ISiO  was 
by  no  means  an  impromptu ^  It  is  not 
true  that  M.  Thiers,  for  example,  was  not 
fully  prepared  for  its  accomplishment.  He, 
and  those  who  acted  with  him,  planned  the 
measures  and  the  opposition  which  should, 
in  the  end,  compel  the  monarchy  to  stand 
on  the  defensive. 

“  We  will  drive  the  old  Jesuit  to  a  coup 
d'etat^''*  said  M.  Thiers,  on  one  occasion, 
when  speaking  of  his  king,  Charles  X. : 
“  they  wish  to  govern  legally^  that  is^  accord, 
ing  to  the  letter  of  the  law  ;  but  we  will  make 
him  rule  according  to  its  spirit ! !” 

At  the  period  of  which  I  am  now  speak¬ 
ing  little  Thiers  was  a  very  poor  man.  His 
two-franc  dinners,  or  one  shilling  and  eight- 
pence,  wine  included,  were  by  no  means 
rare;  and  none  but  himself  would  have 
dared  to  predict  that  he  would  afterwards 
become  the  associate  of  the  rulers,  and  of 
the  prime  ministers  of  Europe.  Not  indeed, 
that  such  men  as  Talleyrand  ever  forgot 
Thiers’s  origin  :  but  he  who  said  that  “  lan¬ 
guage  was  given  to  enable  men  to  conceal 
their  thoughts,”  also  said,  “that  Thiers 
was  a  fop  without  elegance,  an  aristocrat 
without  real  pretensions  or  family,  and  a 
political  demagogue  without  courage  or 
foresight.”  Still  Talleyrand  availed  him¬ 
self  of  his  services,  admired  his  dexterity 
in  boxing  the  political  compass,  and  used 
to  declare  “that  Adolphe  was  the  only 
man  of  merit  who  had  sprung  from  the 
hotbed  of  the  barricades.”  “Talleyrand 
sucked  the  orange,  and  rejected  peel  and 
pips,”  said  Odillon  Barrot  in  one  of  his 
happy  moments ;  but  when  little  Thiers 
heard  of  it,  he  vowed  vengeance  against 
both  his  patron  and  his  competitor. 

I  shall  never  forget  M.  Thiers’s  aspect  in 
the  Jlue  RichelieUy  as  he  hurried  with  a  quick 
and  eager  step  towards  the  bureau  of  the 
journal  Le  Temps,  as  soon,  or  immediately 
after  the  appearance  of  the  ordinances  of 
Charles  X.,  to  assist  in  preparing  “  the  pro¬ 
test'^  of  the  journalists  against  the  decrees 
of  the  sovereign.  He  evidently  felt  that  all 
his  future  depended  on  that  very  present 
moment ;  and  he  knit  his  brow,  clenched 
his  fist,  and  stamped  steadfastly  the  ground, 
as  a  man  will  do  who  resolves  to  play  his 
very  best  card,  and  to  run  the  risk  of  all 
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consequences.  He  had  evidently  also  some 
confidence  in  his  star  of  good  luck  ;  and 
though  the  police  might  have  disturbed 
Monsieur  Jacques  Coste’s  orgies,  and  car¬ 
ried  off  the  conspirators  to  gaol,  little 
Adolphe  Thiers  acted  on  the  broad  con¬ 
stitutional  maxim,  “that  those  who  were 
born  to  be  hung  will  never  be  drowned,”  or 
that  those  who  are  born  to  be  prime  minis¬ 
ters  will  never  die  sub  or  even  chief  editors 
of  journals.  At  one  of  the  various  meet¬ 
ings  of  political  partisans  and  leaguers  held 
in  those  eventful  times.  General  Sebastian!, 
afterwards  ambassador  of  Louis  Philippe  to 
the  court  of  St.  James’s  was  present, — 

“  I  am  no  conspirator,”  said  the  count ; 
“I  am  not  come  here  to  arm  against  my 
king;  but  simply  to  counsel  him.” 

When  this  w'as  told  to  Thiers,  he  replied, 
“Poor  man!  his  world  is  in  his  pocket! 
his  sea  is  a  puddle  !  his  storm  a  wind  of 
fans !  and  when  he  conspires,  it  will  be  un¬ 
der  the  immediate  protection  of  Madame 
_ »» 

On  another  occasion,  when  told  that 
Casimir  Perier  was  known  to  be  favorable 
to  the  popular  movement,  he  exclaimed, 
“Yes,  as  favorable  as  a  farmer  is  to  locusts, 
as  favorable  as  a  miser  is  to  spendthrifts,  as 
favorable  as  a  merchant  is  to  bankrupts.” 

Thiers  saw  in  the  revolution  of  1830  his 
only  chances  of  future  fame,  wealth,  and 
distinction  ;  and  never  did  any  gamester 
more  wholly  cast  his  fortune  on  a  die.  It 
turned  up  “trumps,”  and  he  became  rich 
and  powerful.  His  visions  became  realities, 
and  no  one  could  desire  more  than  he  did, 
to  render  them  all  solid  and  durable.  Still 
in  spite  of  his  “  palaver” — and  few  men  can 
talk  as  well  as  Adolphe  Thiers — he  had 
some  difficulty  in  ingratiating  himself  with 
the  then  Duke  of  Orleans.  If  Talleyrand 
had  not  taken  him  by  the  hand  to  do  as  he 
told  him,  and  had  not  so  confided  in  his 
docility  as  to  countenance  what  to  other 
less  discerning  minds  would  have  appeared 
to  be  temerity,  all  his  manoeuvring  under 
the  restoration,  and  during  the  last  days  of 
the  old  monarch}',  would  have  been  wholly 
useless.  Indeed,  the  first  offices  held  by 
AI.  Thiers  under  the  elective  monarchy  of 
1830  proved  that  his  alliance  was  less  de¬ 
sired,  than  his  opposition  was  apprehended. 
He  was  “  the”  man,  par  excellence,  of  the 
barricades.  xMauguim  and  Barrot,  Cor- 
tnenin  and  Arago,  Constant  and  Perier,  Laf- 
fitte  and  Lafayette,  had  long  been  known, 
and  their  value  variously  estimated.  In 
fact,  the  public  mind  had  been  made  up 
about  them;  and  such  men  as  Salverte  and 
Villemain,  as  Royer  Collard  and  Guizot,  or 
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as  Berryer  and  Chateaubriand,  were  known  those  days  of  regal  sumptuousness  he  ex- 
and  judged  of  all  parties  But  little  Thiers,  claimed,  ‘‘  Who  can  afford  to  be  splendid,  if 


sparkling  Thiers,  dashing,  foaming,  ranting, 
coaxing,  wheedling  Thiers,  was  a  new  man. 
He  had  no  antecedents.  His  past  was  obscu¬ 
rity  ;  his  present,  agitation  and  uncertainty  ; 
his  future  was  an  enigma.  But  not  so  to  him. 
He  knew  that  he  was  prepared  to  sacrifice 
men,  principles,  people,  the  throne, — all — 
all  for  power  ;  and  he  knew  that  power  with 
him  meant  wealth,  ease,  luxury,  enjoyment, 
influence,  and — fame.  But  fame  was  sec¬ 
ondary  to  wealth  ;  and  gold  was  his  idol ! ! 

When  first  I  saw  M.  Thiers  as  under 
secretary  of  state,  he  appeared  to  have 
grown  twelve  inches.  His  “I”  this,  and 
his  “  I”  that,  was  changed  to  the  royal 
“we  and  he  looked  at  his  master  as  one 
who  thought  “  the  power  behind  the  throne 
would  soon  be  greater  than  the  throne  it¬ 
self.”  His  spirit  could  not  brook  a  supe¬ 
rior.  To  be  prime  minister,  as  he  after¬ 
wards  was,  would  evidently  not  be  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  elevated  position  to  satisfy  him,  if 
the  monarch,  when  he  should  counsel, 
should  dare  to  retain  an  independent  opin¬ 
ion.  Hence  his  beloved  maxim,  “  that  the 
kin?  rei?ns  in  constitutional  monarchies, 
but  does  not  govern.”  But  Louis  Philippe 
has,  fortunately  for  France  and  for  Europe, 
despised  it. 

When  next  I  saw  M.  Thiers,  he  was  a 
minister  of  state  !  Heavens — what  a  splash! 
He  put  at  defiance  the  aristocracy  !  The 
furniture  was  new  and  magnificent ;  the  re¬ 
freshments  were  sumptuous ;  the  lights 
were  regal !  All  Paris  talked  of  his  initia¬ 
tive  f^te  as  an  affair  belonging  to  the  “Ara¬ 
bian  Night’s  Entertainments  j”  and  the  little 
man  looked  six  feet  high  even  without  his 
boots ! 

When  the  old  hereditary  families  of 
France  occupied  ministerial  posts,  they 
were  reserved  in  their  demeanor,  modest  in 
their  carriage,  diffident  in  their  habits,  and 
economical  in  their  proceedings.  When  M. 
de  Peyronnet  expended  upon  his  ministerial 
hotel  a  few  extra  hundred  pounds  sterling, 
the  revolutionists  of  1829  saddled  him  per¬ 
sonally  with  the  expenses  in  question  ;  but 
when  little  Thiers,  the  nobody  of  1829,  the 
revolutionist  of  1830,  and  the  minister  of 
1832,  threw  napoleons  to  upholsterers  by 
the  basket-full,  in  order  that  Madame  d’Ap- 
pony,  the  Austrian  ambassadress,  might  not 
laugh  at  his  descent,  and  ridicule  his  ple- 
beianism,  the  great  little  man  sat  on  brocad¬ 
ed  velvet,  slept  on  eider  down,  compressed, 
however,  into  ministerial  mattresses,  and 
drank  iced  Tokay  because  the  world  could 
not  supply  a  more  expensive  beverage.  In 


it  be  not  the  minister  of  a  monarchy,  where 
the  people  pay  forall  with  their  eyes  open  1” 
Poor  “  people  !”  But  what  cared  he  for  re¬ 
proach  or  scorn  1  He  was  minister  of  state, 
and  he  triumphed  over  both  friends  and  foes ! 

1  remember  one  of  Thiers’s  satellites  at 
this  period  was  a  celebrated  Parisian  gour- 
mand !  The  baron  liked  Thiers,  as  an  old 
lady  likes  a  young  coxcomb, — his  friend¬ 
ship  tickled  his  vanity.  Every  one  talked 
of  the  little  minister  ;”  and  as  he  said  very 
odd  things  in  a  very  droll  way,  nothing  de¬ 
lighted  this  lover  of  the  ^'‘delicacies  of  the 
table'''  so  much,  as  to  tell  all  the  good  things 
this  said  minister  had  uttered  at  his,  the 
gourmand’s  table.  The  baron,  myself,  and 

a  few  others  met  at  the  house  of  D - , 

where  good  wines  were  plentiful,  and  hos¬ 
pitality  was  displayed  with  elegance  and 
taste.  The  baron  spoke  of  Thiers  with 
rapture.  He  had  dined  with  him  the  previ¬ 
ous  day.  He  had  said  so  many  capital 
things  that  the  gourmand  was  in  ecstasies  ; 
and  amongst  them  were  the  following  (I 
give  them  in  English,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
unlearned): — “Why  was  the  revolution  of 
1830  a  legitimate  revolution! — Because  it 
had  been  made  by  ‘  the  sovereign  people  !* 
“  What  was  the  greatest  miracle  of  modern 
times  ! — The  election  of  Louis  Philippe  to 
be  king  of  the  French :  first,  because  he 
was  elected  because  he  was  a  Bourbon ;  and 
yet,  second,  although  he  was  a  Bourbon.” 
M.  Dupin,  “  the  double  of  Lord  Brougham,” 
afterwards  made  a  parceque"  and  a 
"quoique"  out  of  this  joke  ;  but  it  was  ori¬ 
ginally  the  property  of  little  Thiers.  “  Why 
is  Prince  Tallyrand  the  most  able  of  diplo¬ 
matists! — Because  his  left  hand  is  ignorant 
of  the  proceedings  of  his  right ;”  or,  in 
other  words,  because  with  him  “  words  are 
made  to  conceal,  and  not  to  express  convic¬ 
tions.”  Who  is  the  keenest  monarch  in  all 
Europe  ! — Louis  Philippe.”  “  Why  ! — Be¬ 
cause  when  he  played  for  a  crown  he  gained 
a  kingdom,  and  kept  his  own  fortune,” — al¬ 
luding  to  the  able  arrangements  of  that 
prince  before  he  accepted  the  throne,  by 
which  he  secured  his  own  large  private  re¬ 
venues  to  his  family,  ere  he  entered  into 
possession  of  the  crown  estates.  There 
were  several  more  of  the  same  class,  which 
really  sounded  very  well  over  a  bottle  or 
two  of  the  best  hermitage  I  ever  remember 
to  have  tippled. 

There  was  another  man  named  H - , 

the  man  of  business,  the  go-between,  the 
pocket-handkerchief  of  Monsieur  I e  ministre. 
It  was  his  duty  to  take  a  “cabriolet  de  re- 
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mise”  every  morning  at  nine  o’clock,  and 
drive  to  the  hotel  of  the  minister  of  the 
barricades.  He  had  the  right  of  private 
entry.  He  was  charged  to  “  confabulate” 
and  “conspirate”  with  the  commissary 
at  the  exchange,  who  was  yet  charged  to 
protect  (!!)  the  French  public  from  the  tricks 
and  mancEUvres  of  all  men — except  minis¬ 
ters  of  state.  They  were  of  course  too  ex¬ 
alted,  too  honorable,  too  high-minded  to  re¬ 
quire  any  watchers  over  Mefr  proceedings  j 
and  for  this  reason  it  was  that  the  tremen¬ 
dous  fluctuations  in  the  French  and  Spanish 
funds  at  the  Paris  Bourse  always  were  the 

result  of  ministerial  trickings.  Poor  H - 

had  an  unfortunate  face  of  his  own, — for  he 
looked  cold,  cadaverous,  and  yet  spiteful. 
He  never  constructed  one  sentence  in  his 
life,  beginning  and  ending  naturally.  He 
never  looked  at  another  man’s  eyes,  except 
when  the  other  man  was  blind.  He  never 
went  straight  to  a  street,  lane,  or  house,  but 
walked  and  rode,  like  a  crab,  tortuously  and 
unpleasantly.  His  voice  was  dull,  heavy, 
and  funereal ;  but  he  played  the  part  of 
“  mysterious”  d  la  merveille^  and  even  rais¬ 
ed  a  silver  cover  of  a  dish  of  vegetables, 
as  if  he  expected  the  contents  of  a  “green 
&ag”  would  be  let  loose  by  his  effort.  He 
never  appeared  to  have  made  up  his  mind 
as  to  the  answer  he  should  give  even  to  the 
simplest  question,  and  looked  embarrassed 
when  you  said,  “  How  d'ye  do  ?”  Now  that 
man  was  my  aversion.  But  he  was  a  “han¬ 
dy  man”  for  M.  Thiers  j  for  H -  would, 

if  he  could,  have  kept  even  from  himself  his 
own  secrets,  lest  he  himself  should  tell  him¬ 
self  that  which  he  knew  M.  Thiers  ought 
never  to  have  confided  to  another.  But 
H - was  the  “  dirty-work  man”  of  Mon¬ 

sieur  le  ministre^  and  both  found  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  most  desirable  and  engaging. 
In  plain  terms,  to  H — a  small  commission  on 
all  sales  and  purchases  of  stocks  was  an  ob¬ 
ject  ;  and  to  Thiers,  his  friend’s  devotedness 
was  the  means  of  enabling  him  to  carry  out 
all  his  patriotic  (!!)  and  unselfish  policy.  H — 
knew  well  when  to  tell  a  “very  great  secret 
to  w'hom  to  tell  it ;  that  it  might  be  spread 
the  most  rapidly  ;  and  how  to  profit  by  it,  ei¬ 
ther  for  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  three  per  cents. 

But  to  return  to  the  minister  himself. 
Although  he  had  assisted  in  getting  up  the 
drama  of  the  revolution,  he  found  that  it 
W'as  a  much  more  difficult  task  than  he  had 
anticipated,  to  chain  the  rampant  spirits  he 
had  aided  in  letting  loose  upon  society. 
This  annoyed  him  greatly.  The  cmeutes 
and  insurrections  of  1832,  1833,  and  1834, 
often  put  him  into  prodigious  passions.  On 
one  occasion,  the  then  prefect  of  police  at 
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Paris  said  to  him,  “  Monsieur  le  Ministre, 
there  is  a  more  formidable  organization  at 
the  present  moment  in  this  city  against  the 
government  of  the  king  than  you  seem  to 
be  aware  of.  The  conspiracy  has  reached 
the  ranks  of  the  National  Guards,  and  w^e 
cannot  rely  on  them.” 

'''‘Enough  ! — Enough  /”  cried  little  Thiers, 
jumping  on  his  feet,  and  slapping  the  table 
with  his  right  hand, — “  they’ll  conspire,  will 
theyl  Against  7WC  too! — against  the  gov¬ 
ernment  ! — against  the  king  !  I  know  them 
— I  dare  them — I’ll  crush  them!  They 
shout  for  liberty,  do  they  I  Then  they  shall 
not  have  it!  Liberty,  indeed!  the  rascals 
— the  scorpions!  I’ll  try  them  before 
courts-martial — I’ll  shoot  them — I’ll  guillo¬ 
tine  them!  What  do  they  wanti  War 
with  the  world,  1  suppose  !  Cowards !  they 
would  be  the  first  to  run  away.  ‘  Young 
France,’  and  ‘  Young  Germany,’  and  ‘  Young 
Poland,’  are  w'e  to  be  governed  then  by 
beardless  sucklings,  and  by  a  government 
of  bibs  and  tuckers  1  I  know  them.  They 
are  penniless  hawkers  of  sedition ;  they 
live  in  the  puddles,  and  rake  filth  in  the 
ditches  of  society  ;  they  would  fatten  upon 
blood  and  beauty,  and  dance  to  the  sound  of 
the  axe,  as  it  fell  on  the  necks  of  all  who 
were  wealthier  than  themselves  !  They  are 
reptiles,  they  are  regicides — parricides — 
any  thing — every  thing,  to  reach  fat  larders 
and  well-stored  cellars.  They  shall  do  nei¬ 
ther.  I  w'ill  crush  them  !”  and  then  he 
gave  the  table  another  such  a  slap  ns  made 
the  prefect  stare,  and  must  almost  have 
alarmed  the  mahogany  itself. 

But  M.  Thiers  kept  his  word.  He  at¬ 
tacked  those  very  principles  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  which  he  had  been  foremost  to  pro¬ 
claim  and  to  put  into  operation,  with  a  vigor 
which  astonished  even  his  coadjutors,  and 
which  caused  his  quondam  associates  to  de¬ 
nominate  him  “the  Assassin  of  Liberty.” 
Casimir  Perier  also  indulged  occasionally  in 
violent  outbreaks  against  the  Revolution. 
On  one  occasion  a  townsman  of  his,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Grenoble,  called  at  an  early  hour 
upon  that  most  extraordinary  man.  He 
found  Casimir  Perier  just  about  taking  his 
morning  bath,  but  this  w'as  no  impediment 
to  the  interview'. 

“  They  say,  M.  Perier,  that  you  will  not 
be  able  to  maintain  your  ground,  and  that 
your  system  will  be  overthrown,  for  that 
France  will  have  her  natural  frontiers,  and 
500,000  men  will  arm  themselves, and  march 
to  the  Rhine.” 

Perier  sat  up  erect,  clenched  his  fist, 
and  looked  the  veriest  hurricane  in  the  uni¬ 
verse,  and  broke  out  as  follows  : 
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“  They  say  !  who  are  they  1  Some  ranting 
maniacs  at  the  Salp^triere — some  madmen 
at  Charenton  !  ‘  They  say  /’  who  are  your 

they'Sy  sir  1  not  one  man  who  has  a  hope  of 
ever  laying  his  fingers,  by  honest  means,  on 
another  five-franc  piece  during  his  life.  Not 
one  man  who  has  a  child  to  love,  a  wife  to 
defend,  or  a  mistress  to  caress.  Not  one 
man  who  is  removed  even  but  one  degree 
from  helpless  idiotcy,  or  from  frantic  insani¬ 
ty.  They  say  !  Tell  me  who  they  are  !  Let 
me  know  their  names, — where  they  breathe 
without  living,  and  exist  in  foetid  atmos¬ 
pheres,  and  with  vice,  crime,  and  corrup¬ 
tion.  Ah  !  ah !  So  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
maintain  my  ground,  ehl  Then  they  must 
kill  me,  stab  me,  crush  me  by  their  brute 
force,  and  scatter  my  dust  to  the  winds. 
France  has  no  natural  frontiers.  Th^  are 
asses,  fools,  beasts,  who  talk  thus.  There 
are  no  such  things  as  ‘  natural'  frontiers, 
except  the  sea  which  forms  the  boundary  of 
the  land.  Tell  these  wretched  dunces  that 
France  is  too  large  already,  because  she 
contains  them.  500,000  men  who  will  clothe 
themselves,  and  march  to  the  Rhine!  Where 
were  they  at  the  capitulation  of  Paris  1 
Where  were  they  after  the  defeat  at  Water¬ 
loo  1  Where  were  they  at  the  adieu  at 
Fontainebleau  1  Where  were  they  when 
their  emperor  sailed  to  St.  Helena,  his  pri¬ 
son  and  his  grave  1  Let  them  clothe  them¬ 
selves  if  they  can,  wretched,  ragged,  loath¬ 
some,  cowardly  conspirators  !  But  the  first 
man  who  marches  towards  the  Rhine  is 
dead.  I  will  have  no  war.  I  will  have  no 
European  coalition  against  France.  I  will 
not  have  the  Prussians  bivouac  in  our 
streets,  and  the  English  encamp  in  ourBois 
de  Boulogne  and  our  Champs  Elysees.  Tell 
your  ‘  they’s’  so,  from  me,  sir.  I  defy  them. 
Let  them  do  their  worst.  I  will  make  no 
concessions.  Peace,  peace,  peace,  I  will 
have;  and  of  those  who  shall  attempt  to 
disturb  it  I  will  make  signal  examples.” 

When  this  indignant,  but  eloquent  sen¬ 
tence  was  over,  Perier  rose  from  his  bath, 
dressed  in  great  agitation,  continued  during 
the  whole  period  of  his  toilette  his  vehement 
philippics  against  the  war  and  revolutionary 
parties ;  and  kept  his  Grenoble  friend  for 
nearly  an  hour,  under  the  influence  of  this 
sort  of  moral  hailstorm.  At  length  the 
statesman  Avas  physically  exhausted,  and 
he  sunk  upon  a  chair.  Still,  however,  his 
Grenoble  opponent  remained  firm  to  his 
opinion  ;  and,  at  length,  Perier,  no  longer 
able  to  endure  the  opposition,  seized  him 
by  the  collar  of  his  coat,  and  exclaimed  : — 

“  Are  you  too,  then,  one  of  these  ‘  they’ s’ 
who  will  crush  me,  defeat  me  1  You  shall 


not  succeed.  The  very  bowels  of  society 
in  France  shall  be  got  into,  the  secrets  of 
every  hearth  and  home  shall  be  known,  the 
deepest  depths  of  secrecy  shall  be  explored, 
and  a  man  shall  not  have  the  privilege  of 
his  own  thoughts,  or  the  sacred  ness  of  his 
own  hopes  and  desires,  before  France  shall 
be  ruined  by  a  band  of  secret  conspirators. 
Tell  them  all  so.  I  defy  them  !” 

The  Grenoble  “  Patriot”  at  length  be¬ 
came  as  peevish,  irritable,  and  untractable 
as  the  minister  himself ;  and  but  for  the 
arrival  of  a  friend,  the  scene  might  have 
been  by  no  means  convenable  for  a  premier. 
But  who  can  refrain  from  admiring  the 
grandeur  of  the  man  who,  knowing  he  w'as 
right,  would  die,  rather  than  abandon  the 
cause  of  order,  truth,  and  real  patriotism  1 
Alas  !  he  did  die  the  victim  of  his  own  man¬ 
liness  of  purpose,  and  of  his  own  sincerity 
of  conviction. 

When  this  scene  was  related  to  Thiers, 
he  capered  about  the  room  in  a  sort  of 
paroxysm  of  joy,  and  as  one  of  his  very 
favorite  terms  is  canaille^  he  repeated  it 
again  and  again,  applying  it,  of  course  each 
time  to  those  who  opposed  the  “peaceable 
and  legal”  policy  of  M.  Perier.  And  yet 
that  admirable  man  had  but  little  confidence 
in  M.  Thiers.  He  admired  his  talents,  and 
who  that  has  heard  him  at  the  tribune, 
when  he  was  in  a  happy  mood,  could  refrain 
from  doing  so  1  But  he  had  little  confidence 
in  his  principles,  and  no  respect  for  his 
opinion.  M.  Thiers  knew  this  ;  but  Perier 
was  a  mighty  rock,  a  great  deliverer,  a 
giant  amidst  pigmies,  and  it  suited  the 
young  demi-minister  to  fight  for  the  time  as 
an  underling,  rather  than  to  he  separated 
from  the  cause  of  peace  and  order.  M. 
Guizot  stood  on  far  diflferent  grounds. 
Casimir  Perier  admired  his  virtue  and  in¬ 
tegrity,  as  well  as  his  talents,  and  confided 
at  once  in  his  judgment,  and  his  heart. 
Guizot  is  certainly  no  admirer  of  M.  Thiers. 
The  latter  acted  with  the  former  in  hours 
alike  perilous  to  the  throne  and  to  the 
country,  but  when  the  season  of  peril  was 
past,  they  found  that  their  views  as  to  the 
best  means  of  preventing  the  return  of 
similar  physical  and  moral  disasters,  were 
widely  di^erent.  In  fact,  Thiers  is  the 
mountebank  minister,  Guizot  the  philoso¬ 
phic  statesman. 

The  great  use  of  M.  Thiers,  as  a  coadjutor 
in  a  Conservative  ministry,  was  this,  that 
he  did  essentially  belong  to  the  Revolution, 
and  that,  in  that  particular,  he  formed  the 
contrast  to  the  men  of  the  empire  and  the 
men  of  the  Restoration,  who  were  members 

of  the  various  French  administrations  from 
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1830  to  1840.  When  the  press,  the  public 
schools,  the  colleges,  the  streets  resounded 
with  the  cry  of  “We  have  not  only  the 
same  principles,  but  even  the  same  men  as 
the  Restoration.  We  have  changed  nothing 
but  the  youngest,  or  the  left-handed  branch 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  for  the  old  and 
ancient  branch  of  the  Capets  the  answer 
invariably  was,  “  You  cannot  say  this  of  M. 
Thiers,  and  yet  he,  the  man  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  is  with  us.”  Now  this  was  all  very 
well,  as  being  ad  captandum^  with  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  people  such  as  the  French,  but  M. 
Thiers  of  1829  and  1830  was  not  the  same 
man  as  M.  Thiers  the  minister.  On  the 
contrary,  he  had  renounced  his  principles, 
abandoned  his  party,  and  mainly  assisted  in 
depopularising  those  very  dogmas  and 
opinions  which,  by  his  periodical  and  other 
writings,  he  had  so  greatly  aided  to  get 
into  vogue. 

But  there  was  another  reason  why  M. 
Thiers  was  so  soon  called  to  power,  and  so 
prematurely  raised  to  a  position  of  eminence 
and  importance,  and  that  was,  that  the  Left 
wanted  a  powerful,  intrepid,  eloquent,  and 
energetic  leader  ;  and  if  they  had  obtained 
the  aid  of  that  gentleman,  he  would  have 
been  found  to  be  a  very  formidable,  not  to 
say  dangerous,  antagonist.  The  new  dy¬ 
nasty  had  too  many  enemies  to  be  able  to 
afford  to  add  one  to  their  number,  and  es¬ 
pecially  one,  whom  it  was  easy  to  conciliate, 
and  not  difficult  to  purchase.  Besides 
which,  he  was  an  acute  man,  a  clever  man 
of  business,  a  man  of  action  and  energy, 
and  prepared  to  break  with  his  former 
party,  and  to  expose  its  weakness.  There 
w’as,  likewise,  a  still  stronger  reason  than 
all  the  rest,  and  that  was  his  unquestionable 
talent  as  a  public  speaker.  He  is  petulant, 
waspish,  tyrannical,  unfair  in  debate,  if  you 
will ;  but  he  is  coaxing,  winning,  emphatic, 
personal,  and  decided.  He  is  far  more  than 
this,  he  is  really  and  truly  eloquent.  Oh  ! 
I  have  heard  him,  in  his  loftiest  and  best 
moments,  enforce  with  manly  courage  true 
constitutional  principles :  and  carry  along 
with  him  not  merely  the  attention,  but  the 
sympathies  and  hearts,  of  an  excited  and 
delighted  auditory  !  Bursts  of  long-pent-up 
applause  would  mark  the  homage  and  the 
interest  of  those  who  listened  to,  and  were 
held  captive  by,  his  powers.  For  whilst  no 
public  man  of  the  present  day,  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  has  exposed  himself  so  much 
to  reproach  and  censure  by  his  tergiversa¬ 
tion,  his  selfishness,  his  love  of  money  and 
of  display,  and  his  forgetfulness  of  the  no¬ 
thingness  of  his  origin,  as  has  this  gentle¬ 
man  j  yet  it  would  be  perfectly  ridiculops 
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to  deny  to  him  the  possession  of  great 
oratorical  powers.  And  those  powers  are 
the  more  striking,  and  remarkable,  inas¬ 
much  as  Nature  has  done  nothing  for  him. 
His  person  is  diminutive,  his  features  by  no 
means  prepossessing,  his  eyes  concealed  by 
spectacles,  his  voice  frequently  nasal  and 
disagreeable,  his  manners  plebeian  and  vul¬ 
gar,  his  whole-air  that  of  a  marchand  of  the 
better  cla^s,  huckstering  or  bargaining  for 
goods  or  for  credit.  No  one  would  make 
such  a  mistake  as  to  say,  “That’s  the  son 
of  a  nobleman,”  or,  “  He  belongs  to  the 
class  of  gentlemen  or  of  landed  proprietors,” 
or  even  of  men  of  letters,  except,  indeed,  it 
is  to  the  hectoring  school  of  French  jour¬ 
nalism.  And  yet  let  the  veriest  enemy  of 
Thiers  existing  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
including  the  Emperor  Nicholas  and  the 
good  old  ex-King  William  of  Holland,  hear 
him  on  a  gala  day  attack  the  Republicans, 
or  defend  the  cause  of  peace  and  order,  and 
he  must  spring  forward  to  shake  him  by  the 
hands,  and  congratulate  him  on  his  triumph. 
Yes,  and  even  when  changing  his  tone,  al¬ 
tering  his  tack,  and,  as  the  late  Marquess  of 
Londonderry  once  said,  “  turning  his  back 
upon  himself,”  he  has  pleaded  for  restrain¬ 
ing  the  prerogatives  of  Louis  Philippe,  has 
argued  in  behalf  of  a  French  armed  inter¬ 
vention  in  Spanish  affairs,  and  has,  by  half 
promises  and  many  phrases,  cheered  on 
Mehemet  Ali  in  his  opposition  to  his  mas¬ 
ter  the  sultan  j  still  M.  Thiers  has  so  won 
upon  the  imaginations  of  his  opposers,  by 
his  poetry  and  his  persuasiveness,  that  they 
have  left  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  unable 
to  remain  in  hostility  to  one,  who  could  so 
enchain  them.  And  yet  M.  Thiers  has  none 
of  the  attributes  of  an  ancient  orator,  ex¬ 
cept  his  sophistry.  He  belongs  neither  to 
the  Ciceros  nor  to  the  Demosthenes  of  for¬ 
mer  ages.  On  the  one  hand,  he  is  without 
method,  logic,  close  argumentation,  like 
Guizot ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  without 
pathos,  depth  of  feeling,  and  soul-stirring 
fire,  like  Berryer.  But  in  the  world  in 
which  we  live  he  makes  more  converts  to 
his  opinions.  How  is  this  1  Let  us  see. 

The  eloquence  of  M.  Thiers  is  adapted 
by  him  to  his  audience.  He  looks  at  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  as  a  small  but  motley 
group  of  timid,  anxious,  money-loving, 
peace-approving  men.  They  are  ex-notaries, 
or  notaries  still.  They  are  ex-judges,  or 
judges  in  inferior  courts,  still.  They  are 
retired  merchants,  or  merchants  still.  They 
are  iron-founders,  barristers,  sugar-refiners, 
ex-legal  officers  of  the  crown,  receivers- 
general,  local  attorney  -  generals,  wine¬ 
growers,  small  landed  proprietors,  and 
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nearly  all  have  some  object  in  view  in  be¬ 
coming  deputies  besides  being  members  of 
the  Chamber.  This  is  exactly  the  reverse 
(generally  speaking)  of  what  takes  place  in 
England.  Here,  men  strive  to  be  something, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  selected  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  parliament  by  some  constituency. 
In  France,  men  seek  to  be  deputies,  that 
they  may  then  begin  to  be,  or  hope  to  be 
something.  Because  in  that  country  the 
“  something”  has  always  a  reference  to  a 
government  place  in  the  provinces,  or  in 
Paris,  and  to  the  pension  which  is  sure  to 
follow  a  certain  number  of  years  of  active 
service.  Thus  the  great  knack  of  M.  Thiers 
is  the  adaptation  of  his  voice,  manner, 
words,  style,  thoughts,  to  the  audience  he 
has  placed  before  him.  In  the  English 
House  of  Commons  he  would  be  lost,  be¬ 
cause  the  interests  are  so  opposite,  the 
classes  so  distinct,  the  parties  so  equally, 
or  nearly  equally  poised,  and  the  majority 
of  minds  so  divergent,  that  he  must  enlist 
himself  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  he 
might,  or  might  not,  I  am  not  sure  which, 
become  one  of  the  leaders  of  one  party. 
But  this  would  not  suit  his  trimming  and 
uncertain  mind.  I  will  illustrate  my  mean¬ 
ing  further,  by  an  example.  For  instance, 
let  us  suppose  the  question  of  the  “Nation¬ 
ality  of  Poland,”  and  the  necessity  for  pre¬ 
serving  and  defending  it,  to  be  brought  by 
M.  Mauguin  or  by  Si.  Barrot,  under  the ! 
consideration  of  the  Chamber.  What  would 
be  the  course  taken  by  M.  Thiers  1 — I  will 
tell  you.  He  would  draw  an  afflicting  and 
almost  tearful  description  of  the  sorrows 
and  calamities  of  the  Poles  !  The  members 
of  the  Opposition  would  cheer  the  “  little” 
minister  and  cry,  “  C’csr  Wen  /  e'est  bienT^ 
That  done,  he  would  turn  his  attention  to 
“  the  glories  of  the  empire,”  describe  in 
such  glowing  terms  what  France  had  done, 
and  how  she  had  been  first  and  foremost 
defending  the  cause  of  the  oppressed,  and 
in  protecting  weak  and  helpless  people  from 
tyranny  and  rapacity,  that  those  who 
thought  they  had  the  history  of  France  at 
their  fingers’  ends,  and  had  yet  arrived  at  the 
very  opposite  conclusions  to  the  orator, 
would  pride  themselves  in  belonging  to  a 
nation  so  distinguished  by  its  gallantry, 
chivalry,  and  benevolence  !  The  officers  of 
the  empire,  who  were  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  would  let  their  deep 
sepulchral  voices  be  heard  crying  “Ecou- 
tez!  Ecoutez!”  as  M.  Thiers  rapidly  ran 
over  the  battles  of  Germany,  and  the  won¬ 
ders  of  Leipsic ;  and  when  the  orator  de¬ 
scended  from  the  tribune,  they  would  rush 
even  to  embrace  him.  But  long  before  that 


descent,  he  would  perceive  that  whilst  the 
gauche  were  enchanted  with  his  touching 
tableau  of  Polish  distress  ;  and  whilst  the 
Buonapartists  of  the  Chamber  loved  to  hear 
him  descant  of  battles,  which  they  thus 
seemed  to  fight  o’er  and  o’er  again,  he 
would  perceive  that  the  bulk  of  the  house, 
the  two  centres,  the  heavy  battalions  who 
constitute  the  voting  majority,  were  get¬ 
ting  weary  of  these  concessions  to  popular 
feeling,  and  to  military  taste ;  and  perceiv¬ 
ing  this,  he  would  then  spread  wide  his 
canvass  to  far  different  shores  and  exclaim, 
“Yes,  gentlemen,  those  mighty  marvels 
which  our  France  has  accomplished  she 
could  again  effect,  were  it  to  her  interest, 
her  policy,  her  real  grandeur,  and  solid 
advantage,  to  undertake  them !” 

Q*' Silence!  silence  V'  cry  the  Centres. 
“  That’s  the  question.”) 

“Yes! — it  w  the  question!”  M.  Thiers 
would  rejoin ;  “  and  1  reply  that  such  ef¬ 
forts,  such  displays,  such  sacrifices,  she  is 
no  longer  called  on  to  make.  France  de¬ 
sires  peace  with  honor,  and  liberty  with  the 
laws  ;  and  although  her  big  heart  still  pal¬ 
pitates  with  emotion  whenever  she  hears  of 
the  wrongs  and  outrages  with  which  the 
world  is  filled,  yet  she  cannot  afford  to 
sacrifice  the  blood  of  her  children  for  every 
cause,  nor  to  lavish  her  treasures  in  every 
land.” 

(The  Centres  rise  en  masse.  Cries  and 
shrieks  of  rapture  drown  the  voice  of  the 
little  minister,  and  he  has  effected,  or  nearly 
so,  his  object.  What  is  that  1 — To  dispose 
of  the  motion  by  a  side-wind,  or  else  to 
qualify  it,  and  mitigate  its  severity,  against 
it  shall  reach  the  ears  or  the  eyes  of  the 
Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias.) 

“  I  know  your  sentiments,  gentlemen, 
relative  to  Poland,”  continues  M.  Thiers, 
still  directing  his  eyes  and  his  words  to  the 
Centres;  “they  are  full  of  kindness,  of 
melting  kindness,  of  compassion,  of  the 
best  recollections,  and  of  friendly  sympa¬ 
thy.  But  there  is  a  land  you  love  yet 
dearer  than  Poland  ;  there  are  hearts  for 
which  yours  beat  higher  and  warmer  than 
even  for  those  of  the  unhappy  Poles — and 
those  are  for  the  hearts,  the  lives,  of  your 
own  sons,  of  all  Frenchmen  !  The  charity 
which  ever  stays  at  home,  and  confines  its 
affections  within  the  narrow  circle  of  do¬ 
mestic  life,  is  but  a  poor  specimen  of  god¬ 
like  love  ;  but  the  charity  which  extends  its 
sympathy  to  other  and  to  foreign  families, 
forgetting  those  of  its  own  country  and 
kind,  is  not  of  such  a  character  as  angels 
can  delight  in,  or  as  God  can  approve. 
France ! — glorious,  noble,  chivalrous,  cou- 
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rageous,  enlightened  France,  must  be  su¬ 
preme  in  our  affections,  and  paramount  in 
our  considerations !” 

(“This  is  beside  the  question,”  exclaims 
M.  Berryer.  “This  is  to  get  rid  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulty,”  calls  out  M.  Arago.) 

“No,  sir,  it  is  not  beside  the  question : 
it  is  not  to  get  rid  of  any  difficulty,”  retorts 
M.  Thiers.  “I  was  showing  to  the  cham- 
her  how  it  was  possible  to  cultivate  the 
noblest  sympathy,  and  yet  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  world.” 

(“  Ah  !  ah  !  ah  /”  shout  the  extreme  right 
and  the  extreme  left  members.  “  That’s  it — 
that’s  it — monsieur  le  ministre  ;  how  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  Poles,  and  to  keep  your  place,” 
ejaculate  many  voices  at  once.) 

M.  Thiers  affects  gravity,  looks  philoso¬ 
phical,  preserves  his  calmness,  adjusts  his 
spectacles,  and  then  turns  to  his  inter¬ 
rupters, — 

“It  was  always  so,”  continues  the  little 
man  ;  “  you  are  ignorant  of  all  modes  of 
government  but  one,  and  that  is  the  mode 
of  governing  by  force,  of  negotiating  with 
the  sword,  of  insulting  allies,  of  advocating 
extreme  measures  at  unsuitable  seasons, 
and  of  setting  up  your  views  as  those  which 
are  exclusively  worthy  of  adoption  by  man¬ 
kind.  When  a  question  comes  before  you, 
you  are  unacquainted  with  its  history — it 
IS  to  your  extravagant  and  party  minds 
something  wholly  novel,  having  no  antece¬ 
dents,  and  requiring  a  prompt  and  definitive 
solution.  But,  gentlemen,  this  is  not  the 
manner  in  which  a  government  of  a  great 
empire  can  decide  questions,  which  relate 
to  whole  masses  of  humanity.  It  is  not 
thus  that  the  fate  of  Poland  is  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  on.  France  forms  part  of  a  family 
far  greater  than  one  you  would  restrict  her 
to,  for  you  would  only  have  for  her  allies 
people  in  revolt  against  the  old  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  world.  France  belongs  to  the 
one  great  European  family  of  thrones, 
governments,  ana  people  ;  and  she  has  no 
more  right  to  decide  on  vast  questions 
without  consulting  the  other  members  of 
that  family,  than  they  would  have  the 
right  to  decide  on  other  questions  without 
her.” 

(“  But  they  have  decided  without  her,” 
cries  M.  Berryer,  and  abuzz  of  approbation 
is  heard  in  the  public  galleries.) 

“  I  say,  sir,  they  have  not  decided  with¬ 
out  her,^’  exclaims  M.  Thiers,  in  a  voice 
which  fails  from  his  excitement ;  “  and  the 
government  of  the  king  would  know  how 
to  resent  with  force  and  with  dignity  any 
attempt  to  insult  or  to  degrade  France  in 
the  estimation  of  the  world.” 


Ancona''  cries  Berryer;  “you  aban¬ 
doned  Ancona.”) 

“To  be  sure  we  did,”  retorts  M.  Thiers ; 
“  for  to  have  remained  there  would  have 
been  an  act  of  folly  and  madness.” 

(“  You  are  right — you  are  right,”  cry  the 
Centres  en  masse  again ;  and  for  some 
minutes  all  is  confusion.) 

This  is  just  what  M.  Thiers  has  studied 
to  bring  about.  “To  divide”  is  with  him 
“to  conquer  ;”  and  he  has  effected  his  pur¬ 
pose.  But  he  has  still  one  more  trick  to 
play,  and  then  he  may  return  to  his  minis¬ 
terial  bench  1  What  is  that  trick  I — It  is 
this. — To  fall  with  his  heaviest  artillery 
upon  M.  Berryer,  as  the  chief  of  the  Legiti¬ 
mist  party,  and  to  destroy,  if  he  can,  the 
impression  which  he  sees  has  been  made  on 
the  minds  of  some,  and  which,  through  the 
press,  may  influence  still  more,  that  the 
Legitimists  are  more  really  patriotic  and 
popular  in  their  views  and  policy,  than  are 
the  men  of  the  Gauche,  the  Buonapartists, 
the  Republicans,  and  the  Government  itself. 
So  he  begins  : — 

“  But  what  is  the  most  extraordinary  in 
all  this  charivari  against  the  government,  is 
the  reproachful  and  curious  language  of  the 
friends  of  the  fallen  dynasty!  What  is  the 
great  conquest  of  which  the  Restoration 
has  to  boast  1  What  the  magnanimous  act 
which  the  honorable  member  (alluding  to 
M.  Berryer)  has  to  adduce  on  behalf  of 
that  era  of  glory  and  fame  1” 

(M.  Berryer  exclaims,  “  The  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  Greece  I”) 

“  I  thought  you  would  say  that,”  retorts 
the  little  man ;  “  but  who  effected  that 
emancipation  1  Was  it  France  alone^  se¬ 
parating  herself  from  the  other  members  of 
the  one  great  European  family,  and  acting 
on  her  own  wdll  and  her  own  independent 
responsibility  1 — You  know  it  was  not.  She 
was  one  of  three  great  powers,  acting  in 
concert,  and  as  one  man.” 

(Once  more  the  Centres  rise  delighted 
en  massCj  and  the  little  minister  is  for  a  long 
time  unable  to  proceed.) 

But  I  must  not  continue  at  any  greater 
length  this  echantillon  of  the  sort  of  tact 
and  oratory  in  which  M.  Thiers  excels. 
Those  who  know  the  French  Chambers  will 
corroborate  its  accuracy,  and  those  who  do 
not  will,  I  hope,  still  believe  in  the  fidelity 
of  the  description.  His  merit  as  a  tactician 
is  his  knowing  well  his  men ;  and  his  adroit¬ 
ness  consists,  in  securing  a  majority;  or, if 
not,  at  least  of  being  defeated  without  cla¬ 
mor,  noise,  or  'the  absolute  necessity  for 
resignation. 

Thiers’s  greatest  aversions  in  public  life 
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are  Count  Mol6  and  Marshal  Soult.  They 
have,  at  different  epochs  of  his  short  and 
notorious  career,  looked  on  him  so  disdain¬ 
fully,  spoken  of  him  so  disparagingly,  and 
treated  him  so  unsparingly,  that  he  cannot 
possibly  forgive  them.  Count  Mole  cannot 
forget  the  measures  taken  by  M.  Thiers,  in 
conjunction  with  Guizot  and  Barrot,  to 
overthrow  the  cabinet  of  which  he  was  chief. 
He  cannot  forget  that  the  Chamber  of  De¬ 
puties  was  dissolved  in  vain ;  that  Louis 
Philippe  in  vain  showed  his  confidence  in, 
and  love  for,  that  minister,  by  visiting  him 
at  his  chateau  ;  and  that  the  old  majority 
against  him  was  perpetuated  in  a  new  Cham¬ 
ber,  so  that  his  resignation  was  inevitable. 
This  was  all  the  result  of  the  united  efforts 
of  Thiers,  Guizot,  and  Barrot.  On  the 
other  hand.  Marshal  Soult  cannot  forget 
that  M.  Thiers  refused  to  accept  his  presi¬ 
dency  over  a  cabinet,  laughed  both  in  public 
and  private  at  the  Hero  of  Toulouse^  and 
gave  him  the  direct  lie  as  to  what  had  trans¬ 
pired  in  the  course  of  some  long  negotia¬ 
tions  for  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry. 
Thiers  called  the  Mole  administration  “  the 
Polar  Bear  Cabinet^ — Russian  in  its  origin, 
oppressive  in  its  character,  and  cold  in  its 
heart.” — Many  other  gibes  and  jokes  he  had 
at  its  expense,  and  many  more  still  were 
aimed  by  him  at  the  old  marshal,  whose 
good-natured  confidential  friends  were  good 
enough  “  to  consider  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
repeat  to  him  the  insolent  inuendoes  of  the 
impertinent  M.  Thiers.”  The  result  could 
not  be  doubtful.  Marshal  Soult  looks  on 
the  little  minister  as  his  sworn  foe. 

When  Marshal  Soult  was  asked  hy  the 
king  on  one  occasion  to  forget  animosities, 
and,  for  the  sake  of  the  public  service,  to 
form  a  ministerial  alliance  with  M.  Thiers, 
the  former  is  reported  to  have  replied, 
“  There  was  nothing  that  Marshal  Soult 
would  not  do  to  prove  his  devotedness  to 
his  king,  except  to  disgrace  the  laurels  he 
had  won  on  the  field  of  battle.”^  This 
was  conclusive.  On  the  other  hand,  M. 
Thiers,  when  charged  with  the  task  of  form¬ 
ing  a  cabinet  by  Louis  Philippe,  made  but 
one  sine  qua  non  before  he  undertook  the 
task,  and  that  was,  that  on  no  account 
should  the  marshal  be  expected  or  invited 
to  become  a  member.  The  marshal  is  a 
blunt,  honest  old  man,  with  no  other  than 
military  talents,  but  he  has  a  fair  and  de¬ 
served  reputation  for  bravery  and  patriot¬ 
ism,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  jealousies  and 
bickerings  of  his  opponents,  his  word  is 
looked  on  as  sacred,  and  his  promise  as  sure 
of  being  fulfilled. 

There  are  some  passages  in  the  life  of  M. 


Thiers  which  are  as  curious  as  they  are 
contradictory,  and  demonstrate  that  he  is 
only  governed  in  his  public  career  by  selfish 
considerations.  The  first  is,  that  after  hav¬ 
ing  combated  with  energy  and  success  for 
several  years  under  various  secondary 
chiefs,  and  then  as  chief  himself  of  his  own 
cabinet,  in  favor  of  the  personal  influence 
and  control  of  the  king,  notwithstanding  his 
oft  repeated  declaration  under  the  restora¬ 
tion,  that  in  a  constitutional  monarchy  the 
king  reigns,  but  does  not  govern,”  he  re¬ 
turned  to  that  very  maxim  after  having  for 
years  abandoned  it ;  when  to  return  to  it 
was  necessary  once  more  to  place  him  in 
power.  The  revolution  of  1830  was  made, 
according  to  M.  Thiers  (when  it  suited  him 
to  say  so),  in  order  to  preserve  to  France 
the  benefit  of  a  real  parliamentary  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  yet  during  the  years  he  had 
acted  as  minister  to  Louis  Philippe,  cer¬ 
tainly  no  one  had  troubled  himself  less 
about  the  will  or  the  opinion  of  the  Cham¬ 
bers  than  M.  Thiers  himself.  But  when  he 
perceived  that  France  had  become  weary  of 
agitation,  and  had  make  up  her  mind  rather 
to  submit  to  the  aristocracy  of  such  men  as 
Count  Mole,  with  his  long  line  of  noble  an¬ 
cestry,  than  to  be  cajoled  and  degraded  by 
the  democracy  of  Adolphe  Thiers,  the  latter 
raised  the  cry  of  “  The  Charter  is  in  dan¬ 
ger  :  we  shall  have  an  absolute  monarchy  and 
a  favorite  ;”  and  the  cry  being  caught  up  by 
the  populace,  by  the  journals,  and  by  ex¬ 
treme  parties,  it  became  successful.  This 
was  not  principle  but  diplomacy,  and  not 
diplomacy  for  the  good  of  the  country,  but 
solely  for  himself.  There  is  a  second  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  short  public  life  of  M.  Thiers, 
which  is  also  by  no  means  creditable  either 
to  his  generalship  or  his  consistency.  I 
allude  to  his  conduct  with  regard  to  a  French 
Intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Spain.  When 
Louis  Philippe  discovered  that  one  of  his 
own  ministers  with  whom  he  was  in  almost 
daily  conference  was  directing,  by  means  of 
the  telegraph,  the  marching  of  troops  to¬ 
wards  the  Pyrenees,  in  order  to  prepare  for 
an  invasion  of  Spain  under  the  specious 
title  of  “  an  armed  coalition,^'  he  was  not 
less  astounded  at  the  impertinence,  than 
he  was  indignant  at  the  secrecy,  of  his  sec¬ 
retary  or  foreign  affairs.  But  how  lamen¬ 
table  is  the  fact,  that  M.  Thiers  was  a 
large  speculator  in  the  Spanish  funds,  for 
his  own  benefit,  at  the  very  moment  he  was 
directing  the  movements  of  the  telegraph ! 
Himself,  his  agent  H - ,  and  his  stock¬ 

brokers,  were  alone  in  the  secret :  whilst  his 
king,  and  his  own  coadjutors  in  oflice,  were 
kept  in  a  state  of  blessed  ignorance  relative 
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to  his  decisions  and  his  military  move¬ 
ments. 

There  is  a  third  passage  in  the  life  of  this 
extraordinary  personage  which  is  quite  as 
remarkable  as  those  which  I  have  already 
noticed  ;  I  mean  his  violence  against  the 
English  government,  in  relation  to  the  Sy¬ 
rian  question,  after  years  of  apparent  ap¬ 
proval  of  a  close  alliance  betw’een  France 
and  Great  Britain.  When  I  say  extraordi¬ 
nary,!  mean  inconsistent,  absurd,  ludicrous. 
For  according  to  one  meaning  of  the  word 
extraordinary^  his  conduct  was  in  perfect 
harmony  with  his  innate  selfishness,  since 
his  object  in  exaggerating  the  importance 
of  the  Eastern  question  w'as  in  order  to  se- 
sure  to  himself  a  return  to  power.  He 
hoped  to  overthrow  a  cabinet ;  to  accede  to 
office  ;  to  take  the  helm  of  the  state  vessel, 
by  means  of  raising  a  cry  against  England  ; 
joining  thus  his  voice  and  his  authority  to 
the  rebels  and  rioters  of  all  factions  who 
loved  war  and  anarchy,  because  by  them 
they  hoped  personally  to  profit.  Never 
W'ere  such  tremendous  efforts  made  as  at 
that  period  by  M.  Thiers,  and  by  his  many¬ 
headed  confederates,  to  force  the  king  and 
the  government  to  war,  by  exciting  public 
opinion,  and  even  intimidating  the  consti¬ 
tutional  Chambers.  All  that  could  be  ef" 
fected  by  the  journals,  the  schools,  the  stu¬ 
dents,  the  demagogues,  the  secret  societies, 
was  set  in  motion  to  increase  the  agitation, 
and  to  drive  even  the  populace  to  fury. 
Why  was  all  this  1  Why  did  M.  Thiers  at 
that  time  receive  at  his  residence  political 
agitators  from  whom  he  had  separated  in 
1831,  and  whom  he  had  not  only  attacked, 
but  even  persecuted!  Was  France  in  dan¬ 
ger  from  secret  or  avowed,  from  internal 
or  from  external  enemies!  Or  had  any 
organized  conspiracy  been  discovered 
against  her  dignity  and  importance  !  De¬ 
cidedly  not !  The  w  hole  secret  lay  in  this ; 
Lord  Palmerston  had  at  last  discovered  what 
others  had  found  out  years  before,  that  M. 
Thiers  was  not  to  be  trusted ;  and  as  the 
latter  knew  too  well  that  that  discovery  had 
been  made,  he  became  the  bitterest  foe  of 
the  English  alliance. 

The  last  passage  in  the  life  of  M.  Thiers 
upon  w'hich  I  shall  especially  remark,  was 
his  conduct  at  the  death  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Orleans  with  respect  to  the  Regenxy 
Bill.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally  known 
in  England  that  the  late  young  duke  had  a 
good  deal  of  friendship  for  M.  Thiers.  His 
royal  highness  was  much  more  warlike 
in  his  propensities  than  the  king,  and  in 
M.  Thiers  he  thought  he  saw'  a  sort  of  stop¬ 
gap  in  case  of  need,  which  would  satisfy 
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the  liberal  party  in  the  event  of  the  demise 
of  his  royal  father.  Besides  which  the 
duke  had  heard  in  his  opening  life  so  much 
about  “liberty”  and  “progress”  at  the 
Palais  Royal,  and  at  Neuilly,  when  his  father 
w’as  surrounded  by  the  Benjamin  Constants, 
Lamarques,  Lafayettes  Periers,  Foys,  and 
Laffittes  of  those  days,  that  when  he  came 
to  be  a  king’s  son  he  had  not  forgotten 
what  had  passed  when  he  was  simply  the 
young  Duke  of  Chartres.  When,  then,  the 
royal  family  of  France  W'as  suddenly  de- 

S rived  of  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne, 
I.  Thiers,  feeling  that  not  only  he  had 
no  present  grandeur,  but  that  even  the 
future  offered  no  brilliant  hopes  or  expecta¬ 
tions,  he  expressed  himself  everywhere  in 
the  strongest  terms  as  to  the  measures  which 
ought  to  be  adopted.  That  the  Duke  de 
Nemours  was  no  admirer  of  him,  M.  Thiers 
was  quite  assured.  So  he  turned  to  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  as  the  regent  for  the 
Count  of  Paris,  and  would  have  raised  such 
a  clamor,  such  confusion,  and  such  a  violent 
outbreak  in  the  nations  as  had  not  been 
heard  of  since  the  insurrection  of  1834,  but 
that  Louis  Philippe  sent  for  him,  consulted 
him,  flattered  him,  and — all  we  know  is, 
wholly  subdued  him.  But  how  was  this 
change  effected  !  What  new  light  so  sud¬ 
denly  broke  in  upon  his  mind  !  He  passed 
from  south  to  north  with  an  unaccountable 
rapidity,  and  that  fact  will  undoubtedly 
never  be  forgotten. 

“  Other  times,  other  conduct,”  M.  Thiers 
w'ould  reply  ;  but  even  this  answer  will 
break  down,  and  be  wholly  untenable,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  between  the  time  of 
his  threatened  opposition  and  of  his  ready 
assent,  no  adequate  period  had  passed,  no 
new  events  had  taken  place,  nothing  but  an 
interview'  with  royalty  had  occurred.  And 
was  M.  Thiers  the  man  w'ho  had  coalesced 
against  the  personal  government  of  the  king, 
and  who  had  defeated  his  sovereign’s  will 
and  policy  at  the  general  elections,  and  in 
the  face  of  the  whole  nation  ;  was  he  a  per¬ 
son  who  had  so  much  deference  for  royal 
authority  as  at  once  to  acquiesce  in  his  mon¬ 
arch’s  view's,  w'ithout  some  w'eightier  ar¬ 
gument  than  words  being  used  in  his  favor  ! 
This  passage  in  his  life  will  remain  unex¬ 
plained  and  unexplainable. 

Perhaps  I  shall  be  asked,  Whatw'ill  be  his 
destinies !  Will  he  settle  dowm  into  the 
character  of  an  historian!  Will  his  now 
preparing  History  of  the  Empire  be  succeed¬ 
ed  by  one,  more  colossal  and  general,  of  the 
French  monarchy  and  nation  !  Or,  will  he 
“  abide  his  time,”  and  w’ait  in  comparative 
seclusion  until  the  death  of  Louis  Philippe 
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(which  God  forbid  should  at  present  take 
place  !)  shall  once  more  introduce  him  into 
the  arena  of  official  lifel  Or  will  he  look 
out  for  the  first  favorable  opening  which 
may  take  place, — for  the  first  propitious  gale 
which  may  blow,  holding  that  the  means 
are  consecrated  by  the  end,  and  that  “  all’s 
well  that  ends  well  I”  I  think  this  will  be 
his  line  of  policy.  It  is  in  perfect  accor¬ 
dance  with  his  past ;  and  I  should  not  be 
astonished  to  find  him  buckling  his  little 
body  to  the  triumphal  car  of  the  Count 
Mole  or  the  Duke  de  Broglie.  In  fact,  “  all 
by  myself^  and  for  myself is  the  phrase 
that  will  best  explain  his  policy  and  his  life. 
Whether  that  policy  will  eventually  place 
him  in  the  ranks  of  statesmen  time  only 
can  decide  ;  but  I  have  a  sincere  conviction 
that  the  contrary  will  be  the  result  of  his 
multitudinous  and  incongruous  courses. 

But  there  he  is,  little  man,  there  he  is, 
rushing  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He 
has  a  roll  of  paper  in  his  hand,  and  Jollivet, 
the  deputy,  is  almost  galloping  by  his  side. 
The  ex-minister  is  in  a  passion.  What  is  it 
about  I  He  is  still  ferociousagainst  England; 
but  he  has  another  ground  of  fury  now, — 
either  real  or  assumed.  There  he  goes,  there 
he  goes ;  he  enters  the  chamber,  takes  his 
seat,  looks  sardonically  around  him,  screws 
up  his  little  mouth,  and  bites  his  little  lips; 
you  may  be  sure  that  something  is  brew¬ 
ing  Oh,  yes! — he  ascends  the  tribune,  and 
declares  himself  once  more  “a  man  of  the 
centres!”  He  denounces  the  opposition! 
they  are  incompetent, — they  know  not  how 
to  rule, — they  are  weak  and  wishy-washy  ; 
and  he  bids  them  adieu  in  the  face  of  France 
and  of  the  world.  But  for  how  long  1  I 
cannot  tell ;  since  M.  Thiers  will  always  be 
regarded  as  the  very  condensed  essence  of 
weathercockism.  Alas!  alas!  he  is  not  the 
only  Girouette  in  France,  as  we  shall  un¬ 
happily  see  in  an  early  sketch  of  De  Lamar¬ 
tine  ! 

M.  Thiers! — farewell! 


Zodiac  of  Denderah. — The  discussion  relating 
to  the  zodiac  of  Denderah  has  chiefly  occupied  the 
late  meetinffs  of  the  Academie  des  In.scriptions  et 
Belles  Lettres.  As  an  episode  of  his  essay  on  the 
zodiac,  M.  Biot  read  some  observations  on  certain 
dates  in  the  Rosetta  inscription,  in  the  explanation 
of  which  he  difiers  from  M.  Letronne,  to  which  M. 
Letronne  made  a  brief  answer.  M.  Lenormaut 
proposes  to  read,  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  some  ob¬ 
servations  in  su^ort  of  M.  Biot’s  opinions  on  this 
subject.  M.  de  Sauley  has  succeeded  in  decipher¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  the  Demotic  text  of  the  Rosetta 
inscription,  which  he  explains  directly  by  means  of 
the  Coptic.  It  was  stated  to  the  Academie  by  M. 
Letronne,  that  a  complete  explanation  of  this  in¬ 
scription  had  formerly  been  made  by  Champollion, 
but  not  published  — Literary  Gazette, 
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Handley-Cross;  or  the  Spa- Hunt,  London. 

1843.  3  vols.  12mo. 

From  the  days  of  John  Gilpin  down  to 
those  of  John  Jorrocks  the  doings  of  our 
citizens  have  had  interest  for  country  as  well 
as  for  town.  The  furthest  removed,  whe¬ 
ther  in  station  or  location,  like  to  know  how 
the  Londoners  proper  live — how  and  where 
they  ride,  fish,  shoot — above  all,  wherea- 
aouts,  and  after  what  fashion,  they  hunt. 
Still  there  has  always  been  an  unworthy 
leaning  to  disparage  and  ridicule  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  East ;  as  if  it  were  not  hard 
enough  in  all  conscience  for  people  to  be 
cooped  up  in  bricks  and  mortar  all  the  year, 
without  having  the  slow  pointing  finger  of 
scorn  proclaiming  them  cockneys  whenever 
they  venture  forth  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 
“The  unkindest  cut  of  all”  is,  that  city 
sportsmen  are  mainly  indebted  to  city  pen¬ 
cils  and  city  pens  for  this  unenviable  noto¬ 
riety. 

The  late  Mr.  Seymour,  for  instance,  (a 
thorough-bred  cockney),  published  as  many 
sketches  as  filled  half-a-dozen  volumes,  of 
which  the  field-sports  of  Londoners  formed 
the  staple,  and  which  will  outlive  his  more 
elaborate  productions.  Nobody  can  resist 
the  fun  of  some  of  these  delineations — es¬ 
pecially  in  the  fishing  and  shooting  depart¬ 
ments.  At  one  page  we  have  a  country 
practitioner  (a  jolly-looking  clown  in  a 
smock-frock)  about  “  to  serve  an  eject¬ 
ment  ;”  that  is  to  say,  shove  a  smart  fisher¬ 
man  into  a  river  in  which  he  is  poaching  ; 
and  hard  by  we  have  a  City  swell,  with  shot- 
belt  and  gun,  pointing  to  a  dead  sparrow 
across  a  piece  of  water,  and  exclaiming  to 
a  plethoric  pugdog — “Fetch  it,  Prim  ;  fetch 
it:  vy,  vot  a  perverse  dog  you  are!”  We 
have  t\vo  urchins  with  one  gun,  tugging 
along  a  poodle  pup  with  a  great  heavy 
chain;  the  puller  observing  to  the  shooter — 
“Vot  vith  buying  powder  and  shot,  and 
keeping  that  ’ere  sporting  dog,  shooting ’s 
werry  expensive!’  A  few  Numbers  fur¬ 
ther  on,  we  have  a  sportsman  taking  a  de¬ 
liberate  aim  at  a  Billy-goat  on  a  bank  by  a 
cottage;  while  his  companion,  as  he  opens 
a  sack,  exclaims — “  Make  sure  of  him.  Bob; 
I’m  told  it’s  as  good  as  wenison.”  Then 
comes  a  tattered  ruffian  seizing  a  common- 
councilman  just  about  to  fire — “  Vot  the 
divil  are  you  shooting  at  through  the 
hedge  1”  “’Ares!”  “Them  ’ere  brown 
things  am’t  hares — them’s  gipsy  babbies  !I” 
Strype  enumerates  respectfully  among 
the  recreations  of  the  Londoners  in  his  own 
day  (the  reign  of  George  I.)  “riding  on 
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horseback  and  hunting  with  iny  Lord  May¬ 
or's  hounds  when  the  common  hunt  goes 
out.”  We  need  hardly  say,  indeed,  that  the 
maintenance  of  a  pack  of  hounds  formed  a 
part  of  the  expenses  of  many  of  the  corpora¬ 
tions  in  former  times,  just  as  the  donation  of 
purses  or  pieces  of  plate  to  the  race  meet¬ 
ings  does  at  present.  But  even  in  Strype’s 
day  the  joking  had  begun — witness  Tom 
D’Urfey  on  the  Lord  Mayor’s  field-day  ; — 

“.Once  a  year  into  E^is-x  a  hunting  they  do  go  ; 
To  see  ’em  pass  along  O  ’tis  a  most  pretty  show  : 
Througli  Cheajtside  and  Fenchurcli  street  and  so  to 
Aldgate  pump. 

Each  man  with  ’s  spurs  in ’s  horse's  sides,  and  his 
backsword  cross  his  rump 

My  Lord  he  takes  a  staff  in  hand  to  beat  the  bush¬ 
es  o'er ; 

I  must  confess  it  was  a  work  he  ne’er  had  done  be¬ 
fore, 

A  creature  bounceth  from  the  bush,  which  made 
them  all  to  laugh  ; 

My  lord  he  cried.  A  hare,  a  hare  !  but  it  proved  an 
Essex  calf.  ’* 

We  like  the  Londoners — their  joyous  en¬ 
thusiasm  is  like  the  hearty  gaiety  of  a  girl 
at  her  first  ball,  while  the  listlessness  of 
many  of  what  are  called  regular  sportsmen 
resembles  the  inertness  of  the  belle  of  many 
seasons.  Colonel  Cook,  who  hunted  what 
may  be  called  a  cockney  country — part  of 
Essex — bears  testimony  to  the  excellence 
of  their  characters: — 

“  Should  you  happen  to  keep  hounds,”  says  he, 
“  at  no  great  distance  from  London,  you  will  find 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  capital  (cockneys, 
if  you  please)  good  .spor/^mcn,  well  mounted,  and 
riding  well  to  hounds :  they  never  interfere  with 
the  management  of  them  in  the  field,  contribute 
liberally  to  the  expense,  and  pay  their  subscrip¬ 
tions  regularly. . . .  Whenever  I  went  to  town  I 
received  the  greatest  kindness  and  hospitality 
from  these  gentlemen  ;  capital  dinners,  and  the 
choicest  wines.  We  occasionally  went  the  best 
pace  over  the  mahogany^  often  ran  the  Portuguese 
a  sharp  burst,  and  whoo-whooped  many  a  long- 
corked  Frenchman  .'”t 

Be  it  observed,  that  there  is  a  wide  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  London  sportsman  and  the 
London  sporting-man.  The  former  loves  the 
country,  and  rushes  eagerly  at  early  dawn  to 
enjoy  a  long  day’s  diversion,  while  the  latter 

*  Pills  to  purge  Melancholy — 1719. 

t  Observations  on  Fox-Hunting,  p.  148.  The  de¬ 
rivation  of  cockney  has  gravelled  our  philologists. — 
Meric  Casaubon  is  clear  for  oiKoycvtn — not  a  bad  bit 
of  pedantry  but  we  have  little  doubt  it  is  a  dimin- 
tive  of  coke,  i.  e.  cook ;  and  from  the  same  root 

f>robably  are  the  French  coquin  and  coquette :  for  the 
evities  and  vices  of  the  townsfolk  are  all  associated 
in  the  primitive  rustic  mind  with  the  one  over¬ 
whelming  idea  of  devotion  to  delicate  fare. 

Dr.  Richardson’s  earliest  example  is  from  Chau¬ 
cer’s  Reeve's  Tale : — 

“  And  when  this  jape  is  tald  another  day, 

I  shall  be  halden  a  dafie  [fool]  or  a  Cokeuay.” 
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is  a  street-lounging,  leather  plating  idiot,  who 
feels  quite  unhappy  “  oflf  the  stones.”  If  rail¬ 
roads  had  effected  no  greater  good,  they  had 
yet  earned  our  eternal  gratitude  for  diminish¬ 
ing,  if  not  annihilating,  that  most  disgusting 
of  all  disgusting  animds,  the  would-be  stage- 
coachman.  Not  that  we  object  to  gentlemen 
driving  four  in  hand — if  well,  so  much  the 
better  for  their  own  necks — but  we  groan 
over  those  benighted  youths  who,  while  fol¬ 
lowing  the  occupation,  think  it  incumbent  to 
descend  to  the  manners,  the  gestures,  and 
the  articulation  of  the  “  regulars,”  who  touch 
their  hats  to  ladies,  and  turn  their  toes  and 
jerk  out  an  elbow  to  their  male  friends. 
There  w'as  a  smart  paper  in  a  recent  number 
of  that  justly  popular  miscellany,  the  New 
Sporting  Magazine,  wherein  this  “  Sporting 
Tiger”  is  well  portrayed  : — 

“The  only  possible  mistake  that  may  be  made 
in  judging  of  him  by  his  skin  may  be  in  taking 
him  for  an  opulent  book-keeper  at  a  coach-office, 
or  for  an  omnibus  cad  who  has  inherited  largely. 
He  usually  wears  a  broadish-brimmed  hat,  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  loop  and  string  to  secure  it  to  his 
head  in  tempestuous  weather,  and  a  long-w’aist- 
ed  dark  coat,  with  a  widish  hem  in  lieu  of  a  col¬ 
lar,  and  with  astoundingly  wide-apart  hind  but¬ 
tons,  but  very  loose  and  ample  in  the  skirts ;  his 
neck-cloth  is  generally  wdiite,  and  tied  so  as  to 
display  as  much  of  his  poll  as  possible  ;  his  waist¬ 
coat  is  easy,  long,  and  groomish  in  cut,  whilst 
his  trousers  are  close-fitting,  short,  and  secured 
under  a  thick,  round-toed,  well-cleaned  boot,  by 
a  long  narrow  strap.  His  great  coat,  wrapper, 
coatoon,  pea-jacket,  or  whatever  he  may  please 
to  call  it,  is  indescribably  bepatched,  bestiched, 
and  bepocketed — constructed  on  the  plan  best 
calculated  to  afford  extraordinary  facilities 
for  getting  at  halfpence  to  pay  turnpikes 
wdth  rapidity,  and  for  withstanding  unusual  in¬ 
clemency  of  w’eather  in  an  exposed  situation. 
He  saunters  about  with  a  sort  of  jaunty  swagger, 
twitching  his  head  on  one  side  about  thrice  in  a 
minute ;  he  carries  a  slight  switch  in  his  hand, 
with  which  he  deliberately  rehearses,  as  he 
strolls  along,  the  outline  of  a  severe  double- 
thonging  with  which  he  means  to  surprise  his 
team — v:hen  he  sets  up  one.  What  appears  to 
interest  him  above  all  things  in  this  sunlunary 
scene  are  the  family  affairs  of  stage-coachmen, 
and  the  success  or  failure  of  the  coaches  commit¬ 
ted  to  their  charge.  He  would  rather  be  accost¬ 
ed  familiarly  before  witnesses  by  Brighton  Bill 
than  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.” 

Such  figures  as  this  used  to  be  very  famil¬ 
iar  to  all  who  saw  the  arrival  or  the  departure 
of  “  The  Age”  or  “  The  Times ;”  but  they  are 
now  rare.  There  survives,  however,  another 
and  a  still  lower  grade  of  London  sporting- 
men — lower  in  rank — lower  in  every  thing — 
who  tend  materially  to  bring  the  fair  fame  of 
our  citizens  into  disrepute.  W’e  allude  to 
the  steeple-chase  and  hurdle-race  riders.  We 
denounce  the  whole  system.  It  is  bad  in  every 
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point  of  view— cruel,  dangerous,  and  useless — 
cruel  to  horses,  dangerous  to  riders,  and  use¬ 
less  in  all  its  results — except,  indeed,  the  fre¬ 
quent  riddance  it  makes  of  fools.  What  can 
be  more  cruel  than  rewarding  a  noble  ani¬ 
mal  who  has  carried  his  rider  gallantly 
throughout  the  winter,  when  his  legs  want 
rest  and  refreshment,  by  a  butchering  race 
across  country,  without  the  wonted  stimu¬ 
lus  in  the  cry  of  hounds — and  all  for  a  few 
sovereigns  sweepstake  ?  What  can  be  more 
dangerous  than  the  pranks  of  a  set  of  hot¬ 
headed  youths,  roused  perhaps  with  the  false 
courage  of  brandy,  setting  off  to  gallop 
straight  across  an  artificially-fenced  country, 
against  captains  who  don  their  titles  with 
their  jackets,  and  retire  after  the  race  into 
the  privacy  of  grooms  or  stable-men  ?  If  it 
is  the  speed  of  the  horse  that  the  owner  wish¬ 
es  to  ascertain,  the  smooth  race-course  is  the 
place  for  that ;  and  as  to  saying  that  hunters 
must  be  able  “to  go  the  pace,”  we  answer, 
that  hounds  must  go  even  faster  than  they  do 
to  require  the  pace  that  steeple-chases  are 
ridden  at.  Every  day  sees  the  hunting  coun¬ 
tries  becoming  more  inclosed ;  and  it  is  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  hedges  are  no  impediment  to 
the  fox  and  hounds  to  say  it  is  necessary 
to  ride  a  horse  “  full  tilt,”  and  “  at  score”  while 
they  are  running.  No  doubt  there  are  bursts, 
but  there  are  few  without  some  breathing 
time — and  at  any  rate  the  excitement  of  the 
hounds  lends  an  impetus  to  the  horse,  which 
the  spur  of  the  steeple-chaser  can  never  sup- 

piy- 

An  amusing  book  might  be  written  on 
the  “genuine  sportsmen”  of  this  our  great 
city ;  and  we  heartily  wish  Mr.  Surtees  of 
Hemsterly  Hall,  Northumberland,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  volumes  named  at 
the  head  of  this  paper,  would  undertake  the 

job. 

We  believe  the  Epping  Hunt  was  taken 
up  after  the  downfall  of  the  city  pack  by 
Tom  Rounding  and  his  brother  Dick.  Dick 
died  in  1813,leaving  Tom,  who,  though  now, 
alas !  dead  too,  will  never  die  in  the  annals 
of  the  chase.  He  has  been  celebrated  by 
Hood — but  the  greatest  compliment  perhaps 
that  could  be  paid  him  was  that  the  Epping 
Hunt  died  with  him.  Happy  we  are  to 
think  that  with  our  editorial  ubiquity  we 
once  joined  the  Epping  Hunt.  Though 
somewhat  shorn  of  its  glory — still  Tom 
Rounding  was  there — the  living  likeness  of 
George  III.  —  the  courteous  host  of  the 
Horse  and  Groom  at  Woodford  Wells : — 

“  A  snow-white  head,  a  merry  eye, 

A  cheek  of  jolly  blush, 

A  claret  lint  laid  on  by  Health 
With  Master  Reynard’s  brush !” 


We  know  not,  if  Tom  Rounding  felt  the 
contempt  that  most  old  fox-hunters  do  for 
stag-hunting — but  certainly,  the  day  we  had 
the  honor  of  attending,  there  was  not  much 
energy  in  the  out-of-doors  department.  A 
stupid-looking  hind,  its  head  garnished  with 
dingy  ribbons,  was  uncarted  before  a  dozen 
yelping  unsizeable  hounds,  whom  no  exer¬ 
tions  or  persuasions  of  a  blowsy  whipper-in 
clad  in  green,  with  the  peak  of  his  cap 
turned  behind  to  conduct  the  rain  down  his 
back,  could  induce  to  pack  together ;  and 
after  a  circuitous  struggle  of  a  mile  or  so, 
hind,  hounds,  and  horsemen  found  them¬ 
selves  at  the  back  of  the  Horse  and  Groom — 
with  the  real  business  of  the  day  yet  to 
commence. 

But  Surrey  was  the  great  scene  of  action. 
Ten  years  ago,  in  that  county,  there  were 
three  packs  of  fox-hounds,  one  of  stag- 
hounds,  and  innumerable  packs  of  harriers. 
When  Mr.  Jorrocks,  whose  exploits  we  are 
now  approaching,  wanted  to  astonish  his 
friend  the  Yorkshireman  w’ith  the  brilliancy 
of  Surrey  doings, and  mounted  him  for  a  day 
with  “  them  ’ounds,”  they  overtook  near 
Croydon  a  gentleman  reading  a  long  list 
decorated  with  a  stag-hunt  at  the  top, 
choosing  which  pack  he  should  go  to,  just 
as  one  reads  the  play-bills  during  a 
“  Temperance  Corner”  dinner,  to  see  which 
theatre  is  best  worth  patronizing. 

We  cannot  allude  to  those  days  without 
giving  a  word  to  the  late  “  Parson  Harvey 
of  Pimlico,”  as  he  was  generally  called^. 
Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  a  tall, 
eccentric,  horse-breaker-looking  individual, 
dressed  in  an  old  black  coat,  with  drab 
breeches  and  gaiters,  lounging  up  and  down 
the  Park  on  a  thorough-bred  and  frequently 
hooded  horse :  that  was  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Harvey,  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  the  animal, 
and  the  owner  of  many  valuable  horses.  He 
was  an  amiable,  inoffensive  man,  and  an 
oracle  in  horse-flesh,  particularly  where 
racing  matters  were  concerned.  His  last 
appearance  in  public  was  on  Newmarket 
Heath,  whither  he  was  drawn  in  a  bed-car¬ 
riage,  his  feeble  head  propped  up  with  pil¬ 
lows,  to  see  the  produce  of  some  favorite 
win  his  race.  But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
Mr.  Harvey  had  no  regard  for  religious  du¬ 
ties  :  far  from  it.  Though  without  prefer¬ 
ment,  and  long  before  the  Tracts  were  heard 
of,  he  was  a  daily  attendant  at  Church: 
morning-service  at  Westminster  Abbey  in¬ 
variably  included  him  among  its  congrega¬ 
tion.  His  style  of  doing  this,  however,  had 
something  of  peculiarity  about  it.  Disdain¬ 
ing  to  walk,  and  being,  moreover,  an  econ¬ 
omist,  he  hit  upon  an  expedient  for  provid- 
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ing  shelter  for  bis  horse  without  the  ex> 
pense  of  a  livery*stakle.  His  long  eques¬ 
trian  exercises  wearing  out  much  iron,  be 
always  rode  that  horse  to  the  Abbey  which 
most  wanted  shoeing,  and  so  got  standing 
room  at  a  neighboring  smithy ;  but  as  a  set 
of  shoes  a-day  would  more  than  supply  his 
stud,  the  worthy  parson  had  only  one  shoe 
put  on  at  a  time,  so  that  each  horse  got 
four  turns ! 

Mr.  Daniel  (in  his  “  Rural  Sports”)  relates 
a  singular  instance  of  London  keenness  and  | 
management,  which  may  be  placed  in  con- ; 
trast  with  the  extravagance  of  modern  es¬ 
tablishments  : — 

“  Mr.  Osbaldeston,  clerk  to  an  attorney  [a  con¬ 
nexion,  no  doubt,  of  the  modern  ‘‘  squire”]  sup¬ 
ported  himself,  with  half-a-dozen  children, 
as  many  couple  of  hounds,  and  two  hunters, 
upon  sixty  pounds  annum.  This  also  was 
effected  in  London^  without  running  in  debt,  and 
with  always  a  good  coat  on  his  back.  To  ex¬ 
plain  this  seeming  impossibility,  it  should  be  ob¬ 
served  that,  after  the  expiration  of  office-hours, 
Mr.  Osbaldeston  acted  as  an  acountant  for  the 
butchers  in  Glare-market,  who  paid  him  in  offal 
The  choicest  morsels  of  this  he  selected  for  him¬ 
self  and  family,  and  with  the  rest  he  fed  his 
hounds,  which  were  kept  in  the  garret.  His 
horses  were  lodged  in  his  cellar^  and  fed  on 
grains  from  a  neighboring  brewhouse,  and  on 
damaged  corn,  with  which  he  was  supplied  by 
a  cornchandler,  whose  books  he  kept  in  order. 
Once  or  twice  a  week  in  the  season  he  hunted  ; 
and  by  giving  a  hare  now  and  then  to  the  farm¬ 
ers  over  whose  ground  he  sported,  he  secured 
their  good  will  and  permission ;  and  several 
gentlemen  (struck  with  the  extraordinary  eco¬ 
nomical  mode  of  his  hunting  arrangements, 
which  were  generally  known)  winked  at  his  go¬ 
ing  over  their  manors.  Mr.  Osbaldeston  was 
the  younger  son  of  a  gentleman  of  good  family 
but  small  fortune  in  the  north  of  England  ;  and, 
having  imprudently  married  one  of  his  father’s 
servants,  was  turned  out  of  doors,  with  no  other 
fortune  than  a  southern  hound  big  with  pup, 
and  w’hose  offspring  from  that  time  became  a 
source  of  amusement  to  him.” 

We  have  already  alluded  to  one  change 
that  railroads  have  effected  in  the  sporting 
department  of  London  life  j  but  that  was  a  j 
trifle.  All  England  has  been  contracted, 
as  it  were,  within  the  span  of  our  metropolis. 
Sportsmen  who  rose  by  candlelight,  and 
with  difficulty  accomplished  a  Croydon  or 
Barnet  meet  by  eleven,  can  now'  start,  horse 
and  all,  by  the  early  train,  and  take  the 
cream  of  Leicestershire  for  their  day ! 
The  Yorkshire  hills  resound  to  the  guns 
that  formerly  alarmed  only  Hampstead  and 
Highgate  ;  and  the  lazy  Lea  is  deserted  for 
the  rushing  Tw'eed  or  sparkling  Teviot. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  we  should  now 
find  our  old  friend  Mr.  Jorrocks  on  a  new' 
and  comparatively'  distant  field  of  action. 


Many  hasty  critics  accused  the  author 
of  **  Jorrocks^s  Jaunts  and  Jollities”  (1838) 
of  plagiarizing  Pickwick  and  Co.,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  preface,  which  stated  that  the 
chapters  “  were  reprinted  from  the  New 
Sporting  Magazine,  wherein  they  had  ap¬ 
peared  between  the  years  1831  and  1834,” 
long  before  Mr.  Dickens  emerged  into  pub¬ 
lic  notice.  We  w  ill  venture  to  say  that  the 
sire  of  Jorrocks  would  no  more  think  of 
such  a  thing  as  filching  another  man’s  style 
than  would  the  more  prolific  “  Boz.”  How 
far  the  popularity  of  “  The  Jaunts”  may 
have  induced  certain  publishers  to  wish  for 
a  Cockney  sportsman  of  their  owm  is  an¬ 
other  matter :  but  the  dialect  of  Jorrocks 
was  and  is  his  own  ;  and  w'e  must  equally 
disclaim  on  the  part  of  our  independent 
friend,  as  respects  character,  all  clanship  or 
sympathy  with  the  soft  Mr.  Pickwick.  Jor¬ 
rocks  is  a  sportsman  to  the  backbone. 
Pickwick’s  real  merits  are  many  and  great: 
but  thorough  ignorance  of  all  appertaining 
to  sporting  was  his  prime  qualification  for 
the  chairmanship  of  the  club — a  true  coc/r- 
my  according  to  Skinner’s  definition,  “  Vir 
urbanus,  rerum  rusticarum  prorsus  igna- 
rus  nor  need  Hickes’s  addition  be  omit¬ 
ted,  “  Gula;  et  ventri  deditus.” 

In  these  volumes  the  character  of  the 
sporting  grocer  is  brought  out  in  still  more 
perfect  developement  than  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  1838  j  but  they  embrace  a  view  of 
the  history  of  Handley  Cross,  both  as  a 
watering-place  and  a  rival  to  Melton  Mow¬ 
bray,  previous  to  his  advent  in  the  locality 
of  his  new  adventures.  We  are  willing  to 
quote  freely  from  this  preliminary  part,  as 
many  of  our  readers  may  know  and  care 
little  about  hunts,  but  few  or  none  of  them 
can  have  avoided  some  acquaintance  with 
spas  ;  and  w'e  wish  to  show  them  that  our 
author,  though  a  crack  sportsman,  is  quite 
awake  upon  a  variety  of  subjects  besides. 
For  example,  we  believe  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  the  medical  worthies  who  first 
made  the  Handley  waters  famous  w'ill  be 
allowed  to  equal  in  accuracy  and  far  sur¬ 
pass  in  spirit  any  parallel  record  that  could 
be  cited  from  the  pages  of  Granville  : — 

“  One  Roger  Swizzle,  a  roistering,  red-faced, 
roundabout  apothecary,  who  had  somewhat  im¬ 
paired  his  constitution  by  his  jolly  performances 
while  walking  the  hospitals  in  London,  had  set¬ 
tled  at  Appledove,  a  small  market-town  in  the 
vale,  w'here  he  enjoyed  a  considerable  want  of 
practice  in  common  with  two  or  three  other  for¬ 
tunate  brethren.  Hearing  of  a  mineral  spring 
at  Handley  Cross,  which,  according  to  usual 
country  tradition,  w'as  capable  of  ‘  curing  every 
thing,’  he  tried  it  on  himself,  and  either  the  wa¬ 
ter  or  the  exercise  in  walking  to  and  fro  had  a 
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very  beneficial  effect  on  his  digestive  powers. 
He  analyzed  its  contents,  and,  finding  the  ingre¬ 
dients  he  expected,  he  set  himself  to  work  to  turn 
it  to  his  own  advantage.  Having  secured  a  lease 
of  the  spring,  he  to^  the  late  Stephen  Dump¬ 
ling’s  house  on  the  green,  where,  at  one  or  other 
of  its  four  front  windows,  a  numerous  tribe  of 
little  Swizzles  might  be  seen  flattening  their 
noses  against  the  panes.  Roger  possessed  eve¬ 
ry  requisite  for  a  great  experimental  practition¬ 
er — assurance,  a  wife  and  large  family,  and 
scarcely  any  thing  to  keep  them  on. 

Being  a  shrewd  sort  of  fellow,  he  knew  there 
was  nothing  like  striking  out  a  new  light  for  at¬ 
tracting  notice,  and  the  more  that  light  was  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  world,  the 
more  likely  was  it  to  turn  to  his  own  advantage. 
Half  the  complaints  of  the  upper  classes  he  knew 
arose  from  over-eating  and  indolence,  so  he 
thought,  if  he  could  originate  a  doctrine  that 
with  the  use  of  Handley  Cross  waters  people 
might  eat  and  drink  what  they  pleased,  his  for¬ 
tune  would  be  as  good  as  made.  Aided  by  the 
local  press,  he  succeeded  in  drawing  a  certain 
attention  to  the  water,  the  benefit  of  which  soon 
began  to  be  felt  by  the  villagers  of  the  place ; 
and  the  landlord  of  the  Fox  and  Grapes  had  his 
stable  constantly  filled  with  gigs  and  horses  of 
the  visitors.  Presently  lodgings  were  sought 
after,  and  carpeting  began  to  cover  the  before 
sanded  staircases  of  the  cottages.  These  were 
soon  found  insufficient ;  and  an  enterprising 
bricklayer  got  up  a  building  society  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  row  of  four-roomed  cottages,  called  the 
Grand  Esplanade.  Others  quickly  followed, 
the  last  undertaking  always  eclipsing  its  prede¬ 
cessor. 

‘‘  ‘  Ah,  I  see  how  it  is,*  he  would  say,  as  a 
gouty  alderman  slowly  disclosed  the  symptoms. 

‘  Soon  set  you  on  your  legs  again.  W.as  far 
worse  myself.  All  stomach  sir — all  stomach — 
three-fourths  of  our  complaints  arise  from  stom¬ 
ach  stroking  his  corpulent  protuberancy  with 
one  hand,  and  twisting  his  patient’s  button  with 
the  other.  ‘  Clean  you  well  out,  and  then 
strengthen  the  system.  Dine  with  me  at  five, 
and  we  will  talk  it  all  over.’ 

“To  the  great  and  dignified  he  was  more 
ceremoniou.s.  ‘You  see.  Sir  Harry,’  he  would 
say,  ‘  iOs  all  done  by  eating  !  More  people  dig 
their  graves  with  their  teeth  than  we  imagine. 
Not  that  I  would  deny  you  the  good  things  of 
this  world,  but  I  would  recommend  a  few  at  a 
time,  and  no  mixing.  No  side  dishes.  No 
liqueurs — only  two  or  three  wines.  Whatever 
your  stomach  fancies,  give  it  !  Begin  now,  to¬ 
morrow,  with  the  waters.  A  pint  before  break¬ 
fast — half  an  hour  after,  tea,  fried  ham  and  eirgs, 
brown  bread,  and  a  walk.  Luncheon — another 
pint — a  roast  pigeon  and  fried  potatoes,  then  a 
ride.  Dinner  at  six,  not  later^  mind  ;  gravy  soup, 
glass  of  sherry,  nic3  fresh  turbot  and  lobster- 
sauce — wouldn’t  recommend  salmon — another 
glass  of  sherry — then  a  good  cut  out  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  well- browned  saddle  of  mutton — wash 
it  over  with  a  few  glasses  of  iced  champagne — 
and  if  you  like  a  little  light  pastry  to  wind  up 
with,  well  and  good.  A  pint  of  old  port  and  a 
deviled  biscuit  can  hurt  no  man.  Mind,  no 
salads,  or  cucumbers,  or  celery,  at  dinner,  or 


fruit  after.  Turtle-soup  is  very  wholesome,  so 
is  venison.  Don’t  let  the  punch  be  too  acid 
though.  Drink  the  waters,  live  on  a  regimen^ 
and  you’ll  be  well  in  no  time.’ 

“  We  beg  pardon  for  not  having  drawn  a  more 
elaborate  sketch  of  Mr.  Swizzle  before.  In 
height  he  was  exactly  five  feet  eight,  and  forty 
years  of  age.  He  had  a  long,  fat,  red  face,  with 
little  twinkling  black  eyes,  set  high  in  his  fore¬ 
head,  surmounted  by  fullish  eyebrows  and  short 
bristly  iron-gray  hair,  brushed  up  like  a  hedge¬ 
hog’s  back.  His  nose  was  snub,  and  he  rejoiced 
in  an  ample  double  chin,  rendered  more  con¬ 
spicuous  by  the  tightness  of  an  ill-tied  white 
neckcloth,  and  the  absence  of  all  whisker  or  hair 
from  his  face.  A  country-made  snuff-colored 
coat,  black  waistcoat,  and  short  greenish-drab 
trousers,  with  high-lows,  were  the  adjuncts  of 
his  short  ungainly  figure.  A  peculiarly  good- 
natured  smile  hovered  round  the  dimples  of  his 
fat  cheeks,  which  set  a  patient  at  ease  on  the 
instant.  This,  with  his  unaffected,  cherry,  free 
and  easy  manner,  and  the  comfortable  nature  of 
his  prescriptions,  gained  him  innumerable  pa¬ 
tients.  That  to  some  he  did  good  there  is  no 
doubt  The  mere  early  rising  and  exercise  he 
insisted  upon  would  renovate  a  constitution  im¬ 
paired  by  too  close  application  to  business  and 
bad  air ;  while  the  gourmands,  among  whom  his 
principal  practice  lay,  would  be  benefitted  by 
abstinence  and  regular  hours.  The  water,  no 
doubt,  had  its  merits,  but,  as  usual,  was  greatly 
aided  by  early  rising,  pure  air,  the  absence  of 
cares,  regular  habits,  and  the  other  advantages 
which  mineral  waters  invariably  claim  as  their 
own.  One  thing  the  Doctor  never  wanted — a 
reason  why  it  did  not  cure.  If  a  patient  went 
back  on  his  hands,  he  soon  hit  off  an  excuse — 

‘  you  surely  didn’t  dine  off  goose  on  Michaelmas- 
day?’  or  ‘Hadn’t  you  some  filberts  for  dessert?* 
&c. — all  which  information  he  got  from  the  ser¬ 
vants  or  shopkeepers  of  the  place.  When  a 
patient  died  on  his  hands,  he  would  say,  *He 
was  as  good  as  dead  when  he  came.’  ” — vol.  i. 
p.  23. 

It  is  an  old  adage,  that  wherever  there  is 
room  for  one  great  doctor  there  must  be  an 
opening  for  a  second.  Accordingly,  the 
hearty  John  Bull  of  the  faculty  is  soon 
elbowed  by  an  interesting  foreigner : — 

“  Determined  to  be  Swizzle’s  opposite  in  every 
particular,  he  was  studiously  attentive  to  his 
dress.  Not  that  he  indulged  in  gay  colors,  but 
his  black  suit  fitted  without  a  wrinkle,  and  his 
thin  dress  boots  shone  with  patent  polish;  turned- 
back  cambric  wristbands  displayed  the  snowy 
whiteness  of  his  hand,  and  set  off  a  massive  an¬ 
tique  ring  or  two.  He  had  four  small  frills  to  his 
shirt,  and  an  auburn-hair  chain  crossed  his  broad 
roll-collared  waistcoat,  and  passed  a  most  dimi¬ 
nutive  Geneva  watch  into  his  pocket.  He  was  a 
widower.  Mystery  being  his  object  he  avoided 
the  public  gaze.  Unlike  Roger  Swizzle,  who 
either  trudged  from  patient  to  patient,  or  whisked 
about  in  a  gig.  Dr.  Sebastian  Mello  drove  to  and 
fro  in  a  claret-colored  fly,  drawn  by  dun  ponies. 
Through  the  plate  glass  windows  a  glimpse  of 
his  reclining  figure  might  be  caught,  lolling  lux- 
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uriously  in  the  depths  of  its  swelling  cushions,  1 
or  musing  complacently  with  his  chin  on  a  mas-  i 
sive  gold-headed  cane.  Witli  the  men  he  was  ; 
shy  and  mysterious;  but  he  could  talk  and  flat- j 
ter  the  women  into  a  belief  that  they  were  almost  i 
as  clever  as  himself. 

“  Portraits  appeared  at  the  windows,  bespeak-  | 
irig  the  cliaracters  of  each — Sw’izzle  sat  with  a  . 
patient  at  a  round  table,  indulging  in  a  bee’s- 1 
winged  bottle  of  port,  while  Mello  reclined  in  a  I 
curiously  carved  chair,  one  be-ringed  hand  sup-  j 
porting  his  flowing-locked  head,  and  the  other  | 
holding  a  book.  {Swizzle’s  was  painted  by  the  j 
artist  who  did  the  attractive  window-blind  at  the  | 
late  cigar-shop  in  the  Piccadilly  Circus,  while  | 
Sebastian  was  indebted  to  Grant  for  the  gentle-  i 
manly  ease  that  artist  invariably  infuses  into  his  j 
admirable  portraits.’’ — vol.  i.  p.  31.  I 

Of  course,  as  soon  as  the  visitors  began 
to  muster  strong  at  the  new  spa,  a  Master  j 
of  the  Ceremonies  must  be  elected  :  but  we  i 


regret  that  we  cannot  class  the  lucky  can¬ 
didate  for  this  high  office.  Captain  Miser- 
rimiis  Doleful,  with  either  the  rough  and 
jolly  j^sculapius  of  Handley  Cross,  or  his 
abstemious  and  dandifled  rival.  The  M.  C. 
is  a  mere  caricature  ;  and  we  resent  espe¬ 
cially  the  extravagant  blunder  the  author 
has  made  in  representing  him  as  the  chosen 

f)et  of  Mrs.  Sarnington — a  splendid  Leeds 
ady,  no  longer  in  her  first  bloom  indeed, 
but  in  the  full  magnificence  of  her  matronly 
development.  I'he  husband  of  this  Queen 
of  Handley,  a  rich  Cheshire  squire,  is  as  | 
sick  of  his  wife  as  she  is  of  him — but  though,  j 
under  such  circumstances,  some  extraneous 
flirtation  might  have  seemed  within  the 
limits  of  the  probable,  that  such  a  lady 
should  have  chosen  to  console  herself  with 
a  poor,  battered,  ghastly  Militia  Captain  is 
a  monstrous  incredibility.  At  the  same 
time,  if  we  can  overlook  this  glaring  blun¬ 
der,  the  scenes  between  the  wife,  the  hus¬ 
band,  and  the  swain  are  very  cleverly  sus¬ 
tained — so  nmch  so,  that  we  fully  expect 
to  see  them  pillaged  by  the  theatres.  Some 
other  characters  of  less  importance,  but  all 
very  nicely  sketched,  need  not  detain  us. 

At  the  period  after  the  waters  first  began 
to  be  frequented,  there  was  on  the  spot  a 
primitive  fanner’s  pack  of  hounds — trench¬ 
er-fed,  as  they  are  called — that  is  to  say, 
where  every  man  kept  one.  As  the  place 
proceeds  to  expand,  a  little  more  ambition 
is  apparent  in  the  hunting  department. 
Michael  Hardy,  a  knowing,  comfortable 
yeoman,  takes  the  lead,  and  under  his  aus¬ 
pices  the  pack  acquires  some  provincial 
distinction.  'I'hat  eminent  character,  how¬ 
ever,  is  after  one  glorious  day’s  sport  run 
to  ground — gathered  to  his  fathers  ;  and 
very  serious  difficulty  occurs  as  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  fit  successor — that  is  to  say,  a 


master  who  should  be  qualified  to  give  the 
concern  a  still  more  effectual  lift  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world. 

Fortunately  several  influential  members 
had  perused  the  “  Jaunts  and  Jollities,”  and 
after  a  lengthened  negotiation  the  cele¬ 
brated  Mr.  Jorrocks  was  prevailed  upon  to 
accept  the  vacant  post.  We  must  allow 
his  biographer  to  introduce  the  prince  of 
grocers : — 

“  At  the  time  of  which  we  speak  Mr.  Jorrocks 
had  passed  the  grand  climacteric,  and,  balancing 
his  age  with  less  accuracy  than  he  balanced  hia 
hooks,  called  himself  between  fifty  and  sixty. 
He  was  a  siiff,  square-built,  middle-sized  man, 
with  a  thick  neck  and  a  large  round  head.  A 
woolly,  broad-brimmed,  lowish-crowned  hat  sat 
with  a  jaunty  sidelong  sort  of  air  upon  a  bushy 
nut-brown  wdg,  worn  for  comfort  and  not  decep¬ 
tion.  Indeed  his  grey  whiskers  would  have 
acted  as  a  contradiction  if  he  had,  but  deception 
formed  no  part  of  Mr.  Jorrocks’s  character.  He 
had  a  fine  open  countenance,  and  though  his 
turn-up  nose,  little  gray  eyes,  and  rather  twisted 
mouth,  were  not  handsome,  still  there  w’as  a  com¬ 
bination  of ‘fun  and  good  humor  in  his  looks 
that  pleased  at  first  sight,  and  made  one  forget 
all  the  rest.  His  dress  was  generally  the  same — 
a  puddingy  white  neckcloth  tied  in  a  knot,  capa¬ 
cious  shirt-frill  (shirt  made  without  collars,)  a 
single-breasted,  high-collared  bull' waistcoat  with 
covered  buttons,  a  blue  coat  with  metal  ones — 
dark-blue  stocking-net  pantaloons,  and  Hessian 
boots  with  large  tassels,  displaying  the  liberal 
dimensions  of  his  well-turned  limbs.  The  coat- 
pockets  were  outside,  and  the  back  buttons  far 
apart 

“  His  business-place  ivas  in  St.  Botolph’s 
Lane,  in  the  city,  but  his  residence  was  in  Great 
Coram  Street  This  is  rather  a  curious  locality, 
city  people  considering  it  west,  while  those  m 
the  west  consider  it  east.  The  fact  is  that  Great 
Coram  Street  is  somewhere  about  the  centre  of 
London,  near  the  London  University,  and  not  a 
great  way  from  the  Euston  station  of  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  railway.  Neat,  unassuming  houses 
form  the  sides,  and  the  west  end  is  graced  with 
a  building  that  acts  the  double  part  of  a  reading- 
room  and  swimming-bath — “  literature  and  lave¬ 
ment  ”  is  over  the  door. 

“  In  this  region  the  dazzling  glare  of  civic 
pomp  and  courtly  state  are  equally  unknown. 
Fifteep-year-old  fool-boys,  in  cotton  velveteens 
and  variously  fitting  coats,  being  the  objects  of 
ambition,  while  the  rattling  of  pew'ter  pots  about 
four  o’clock  denotes  the  usual  dinner-hour. — It  is 
a  nice  quiet  street,  highly  popular  with  Punch 
and  other  public  characters.” — vol.  i.  pp.  120-122. 

The  readers  of  the  ‘  Jaunts’  will  perceive 
that  the  hero  of  Great  Coram  Street  has  ad¬ 
vanced  considerably  in  years  since  the  date 
of  his  Surrey  feats  and  the  trip  to  Paris  wdth 
Cuu?itcss  Benwolio;  but  his  taste  and  man¬ 
ners  preserve  very  much  the  old  stamp.  Mrs. 
Jorrocks  is  still  as  fat  and  nearly  as  comely 
as  she  used  to  be — as  proud  and  perhaps  as 
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jealous  of  the  great  man  :  the  niece  Belinda 
has  from  a  pale  little  threadpaper  girl  become 
a  plump,  rosy  charmer,  slighly  given  to  co¬ 
quetry — but  at  heart  good,  and  really  very 
pretty.  Botsy,  the  maid,  is  still  what  we  re¬ 
member — handsome,  active,  clever,  manag¬ 
ing — a  principal  personage  in  the  establish¬ 
ment,  and  possessing  special  influence  over 
her  master.  B/njamin,  the  boy,  is  as  short 
as  when  Jorrocks  picked  him  out  of  the  Pen- 
tonville  Poorhouse — but  his  wits  have  been 
considerably  sharpened  from  living  several 
years  under  the  roof,  and  occasionally  partak¬ 
ing  in  the  sporting  excursions,  of  so  eminent 
a  connoisseur. 

Mr.  J.  and  family  tear  themselves  from 
Great  Coram  Street,  and  proceed  to  the  Ter- 
minus  in  the  same  elegant  vehicle  which  we 
had  admired  of  old  on  the  cover-side  near 
Croy(fon — a  roomy,  double-bodied  phaeton, 
sky-blue  body,  red  wheels  picked  out  with 
black — Jorrocks  and  Belinda  in  front,  Mrs. 
J.  and  Betsy  behind — the  two  celebrated 
steeds  of  all-work,  Xerxes,  and  .4r#er-Xerxes, 
tandemwise — Benjamin  riding  postilion  on 
the  leader.  In  two  or  three  short  hours  they 
are  carried  over  what  used  to  be  a  long  day’s 
journey,  and  arrive  at  the  Handley  Cross  Sta¬ 
tion  of  the  Lily-white  sand  Railway,  recently 
opened  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  me¬ 
tropolis  with  that  useful  article.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  members  of  the  hunting  club  are  in 
waiting,  with  the  charity  boys  and  girls  in 
their  Sunday  clothes,  the  Spa  band,  and  in 
fact  the  elite  of  the  now  fashionable  place. 
Mr.,  Jorrocks  is  received  amidst  tumultuous 
demonstrations  of  curiosity  and  respect. 
Neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Barnington,  nor  any  of 
the  exclusives,  have  been  let  in  to  the  grocer- 
ship — Mr.  J.  has  been  to  them  merely  ^  a 
wealthy  gentleman  engaged  in  commercial 
pursuits’ — and  if  the  appearance  of  himself 
and  his  party  be  somewhat  less  imposing  than 
h  had  been  anticipated,  much  toleration  is  ex¬ 

tended  to  the  caprices  of  a  sporting  million- 
naire.  No  doubt  the  regular  equipages  are 
to  come  down  by  the  slower  train  in  the  after¬ 
noon. 

“Mr.  Jorrocks,  pulling  short  up,  stood  erect  in 
the  vehicle,  and  taking  off  his  low-crowned  hat 
bowed  and  waved  it  repe.atedly  to  the  company, 
while  Mrs.  Jorrocks  acknowledged  the  compli¬ 
ment  by  frequent  kisses  of  her  hand,  and  Be¬ 
linda’s  face  became  suffused  with  blushes  at  the 
publicity  and  novelty  of  her  situation. — Having 
sufficiently  exercised  their  lungs,  hats  began  to 
rest  upon  their  owners’  heads,  handkerchiefs 
were  returned  to  their  reticules,  and  amid  a 
general  buzz  and  exclamation  of  applause  a 
rush  was  made  at  the  carriage  to  get  a  closer 
view  of  Belinda.  ‘  By  Jove,  what  a  beautiful 
girl!’  exclaimed  Captain  Percival,  eyeing  Be¬ 
linda  through  his  glass.  ‘Did  you  ever  see  such 


eyes?’ asked  a  second.  ‘Handsomest  creature 
I  ever  beheld !  What  a  quiz  tlie  old  girl  is !’ 

‘  Is  she  her  daughter  V  inquired  a  third  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Doleful,  who  was  bu.sy  marshalling  the  pro¬ 
cession.  ‘  Lots  of  money  I  suppose  ?’  ‘  He 

looks  like  a  rich  fellow,  with  that  great  sack  of 
a  Mdntosh.  The  servant  girl’s  not  bad-look¬ 
ing.’  ‘  Afiss  for  my  money,  I’m  in  love  with  her 
already.  I  wish  she’d  stand  up  and  let’s  see  her 
size.’  ‘  I  lay  a  guinea  she’s  a  clipper.  There’s 
a  hand !  I’ll  be  bound  for  it  she  has  a  good 
foot  and^inkle.  None  of  your  hairy-heel’d  ones.’ 
“He  looks  like  a  jolly  old  dog.  We  shall  have 
lots  of  dinners,  I  dare  say.’  Doleful’s  face 
wrinkled  into  half  its  usual  size  with  delight, 
for  he  plainly  saw  he  had  made  a  hit;  and  most 
fortunate  were  those  who  had  cultivated  his 
friendship  through  the  medium  of  the  subscrip¬ 
tion-books  at  the  libraries,  for  the  two-guinea 
subscribers  were  immediately  presented  to  the 
trio,  while  the  guinea  men  were  let  in  at  inter¬ 
vals  as  the  procession  moved  along.” — vol.  i. 
pp.  170,  171. 

From  the  balcony  of  the  Dragon  the  M. 
C.  addresses  the  assembled  beauty,  fashion 
Turf,  Road,  and  Chase  of  Handley  Cross, 
in  an  oration,  which  Mrs.  Jorrocks  and 
Belinda  hear  from  the  front  drawing-room 
with  tremors  of  agitated  delight.  Doleful 
closes,  and  the  great  Jorrocks,  having  cast 
aside  his  dingy  white  M‘Intosh,  and  set 
wig  and  whiskers  straight,  steps  forth  : — 

“  ‘  ’Ow  are  ye  all  ?’  said  Mr.  Jorrocks  with  the 
greatest  familiarity,  nodding  round  to  ihe  meet¬ 
ing,  and  kissing  his  hand.  ‘  ’Opes  you  are  well. 
You  see  I’ve  come  down  to  be  master  of  your 
’ounds,  and  first  of  all  I’ll  explain  to  you  what  / 
means  by  the  word  master.  Some  people  call 
a  man  a  master  of  ’ounds  wot  sticks  an  ’orn  in 
his  saddle,  and  blows  when  he  likes,  but  leaves 
every  thing  else  to  the  ’unisman.  That’s  not 
the  sort  of  master  of ’ounds  I  mean  to  be.  Others 
call  a  man  a  master  of  ’ounds  wot  puts  in  the 
paper  Mr.  So-and-so’s  ’ounds  meet  on  Monday, 
at  the  Loin  o’  Lamb;  on  Wednesday,  at  the 
Brisket  o’  Weal;  and  on  Saturday,  at  the  Fry¬ 
ing-pan;  and  alter  that,  jest  goes  out  or  not, 
as  suits  his  conwenience — but  i/iat's  not  the  sort 
of  master  of ’ounds  I  means  to  be.  Again,  some 
call  themselves  masters  of  ’ounds,  when  they 
pay  the  difference  atwixt  the  subscription  and 
the  cost,  leaving  the  management  of  matters,  the 
receipt  of  money,  payment  of  damage,  and  all 
them  sort  of  partiklars  to  the  Secretary — but 
thats  not  the  sort  of  master  of ’ounds  I  means  to 
be.  Still  I  means  to  ride  with  an  ’orn  in  my 
saddle.  Yonder  it  is,  see,’  said  he,  pointing  to 
the  package  behind  the  carriage,  ‘  a  reg’lar  Per¬ 
cival,  silver  mouth-piece,  deep  cupp’d — and  I 
means  to  adwertisc  the  ’ounds  in  the  paper,  and 
not  go  sneakin’  about  like  some  of  them  beggarly 
Cockney  ’unts.  that  look  more  as  if  they  were 
goin’  to  rob  a  hen-roost  than  ’unt  a  fox,  but,  havin’ 
fixed  the  meets,  I  shall  attend  them  most  punc¬ 
tual  and  regler.  and  take  off  my  ’at  to  all  payin’ 
subscribers  as  they  come  up  ’  (cheers.)” 

How  very  good  is  Jorrocks’s  thus  early 
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joining  in  the  cry  against  Cockneys!  ‘He 
proceeds: — 

“  ‘  Of  all  sitivations  under  the  sun,  none  is  more 
enviable  or  more  ’onerable  than  a  master  of  fox- 
’ounds !  Talk  of  a  M.  P.!  vot’s  an  M.  P.  com¬ 
pared  to  an  M.  F.  H.  ?  Your  M.  P.  lives  in  a 
tainted  hatmosphere  among  other  M.  P.s.  and 
loses  his  consequence  by  the  commonness  of  the 
office,  and  the  scoldings  he  gets  from  his  con¬ 
stituents;  but  an  M.F.H.  holds  his  levee  in  the 
stable,  his  levee  in  the  kennel,  and  his  levee  in 
the  ’uniing-field— is  great  and  important  every 
where — has  no  one  to  compete  with  him,  no  one 
to  find  fault,  but  all  join  in  doing  honor  to  him 
to  whom  honor  is  so  greatly  due  (cheers.)  And 
oh,  John  Jorrocks !  my  good  frind,’  continued 
the  worthy  grocer,  fumbling  the  silver  in  his 
small-clothes  with  upturned  eyes,  ‘  to  think  that 
you,  after  all  the  ups  and  downs  of  life — the 
crossins  and  jostlins  of  merchandise  and  ungo¬ 
vernable  trade — the  sortin  of  sugars — the  mexing 
of  teas — the  postins  of  ledgers,  and  handlin  of 
inwoices,  should  have  arrived  at  this  distin¬ 
guished  post,  is  most  miraculously  wonderful, 
most  singularly  queer.  Gentlemen,  /Ais  is  the 
proudest  moment  of  my  life  !  (cheers.)  I’ve  now 
reached  the  top-rail  in  the  ladder  of  my  hambi- 
tion  !  (renewed  cheers.)  Binjimin  !’  he  hallooed 
out  to  the  boy  below ;  ‘  Binjimin  !  I  say,  give 
an  eye  to  them  ’ere  harticles  behind  the  chay — 
the  children  are  all  among  the  Copenhagen 
brandy  and  marmeylad !  Vy  don’t  you  vollop 
’em?  Vere’s  the  use  of  furnishing  you  with  a 
vip,  I  vondcr  7’ 

“  ‘  To  resume,’  said  he,  after  he  had  seen  the 
back  of  the  carriage  cleared  of  the  children,  and 
the  marmalade  and  things  put  straight.  ‘’Unt¬ 
ing,  as  I  have  often  said,  is  the  sport  of  kings — 
the  image  of  w’ar  without  its  guilt,  and  only  five- 
and-twenty  per  cent,  of  its  danger.  I  doesn’t 
know  what  the  crazyologists  may  say,  but  I  be¬ 
lieves  my  head  is  nothin’  but  one  great  bump  of 
’unting  (cheers.)  ’Unting  fills  my  thoughts  by 
day,  and  many  a  good  run  I  have  in  my  sleep. 
Pm  none  of  your  fine,  dandified,  Rotten-row 
swells,  that  only  ride  out  to  ride  ’ome  again,  but 
I  loves  the  smell  of  the  mornin’  hair,  and  the 
werry  mud  on  my  tops  when  I  comes  home  of 
an  evenin’  is  dear  to  my  ’eart  (cheers.)  Oh,  my 
frinds !  if  I  could  but  go  to  the  kennel  now,  get 
out  the  ’ounds,  find  my  fox,  have  a  good  chivey, 
and  A't//  him — for  no  day  is  good  to  me  w'ithout 
blood — I’d — I’d — I’d — drink  three  pints  of  port 
after  dinner  instead  of  two  !  (loud  cheers.)  .... 
We’ll  soon  get  acquainted,  and  then  you’ll  say 
that  John  Jorrocks  is  the  man  for  your  money. 
At  present  I’ve  done — hoping  worry  soon  to 
meet  you  all  in  the  field — for  the  present  I  says 
adieu.’ 

“Hereupon  Mr.  Jorrocks  bowed,  and,  kissing 
his  hand,  backed  out  of  the  balcony,  leaving  his 
auditory  to  talk  him  over  at  their  leisure.” — vol. 
i.  pp.  182-1S6. 

The  dramatis  persona;  are  now  mustered, 
and  the  play  begins:  but  we  have  no  de¬ 
sire  to  anticipate  the  satisfaction  with 
W’hich  it  is  sure  to  be  studied  as  a  whole. 
It  w'ill  be  guessed  that  the  plot  embraces  a 
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keen  rivalry  betw  een  Mrs.  Barnington  and 
Mrs.  Jorrocks  in  the  salon — while  the 
new  M.  F.  H.  gives  his  morning  to  the  ken¬ 
nel,  his  day  to  the  field,  his  evenings  “  to 
the  mahogany” — that  public  balls  and  fancy 
balls  occur  at  proper  intervals — and  that 
the  interest  of  the  new  dynasty  is  much 
promoted  by  the  charms  of  Belinda.  Ben¬ 
jamin  undertakes  the  office  of  whipper-in 
under  the  tea-merchant — but  Jorrocks  by 
and  by  establishes,  even  to  his  oMm  satis¬ 
faction,  his  incompetency  to  hunt  the  pack 
himself — and  hereupon  much  trouble  and 
alarm  ensue.  The  grocer’s  blood'^s  up — 
in  for  a  penny  in  for  a  pound :  albeit  the 
subscriptions  come  in  poorly,  a  real  hunts¬ 
man  must  be  hired — otherwise  the  honor 
and  glory  of  Great  Coram  Street  are  gone. 
Mr.  Jorrocks  advertises  in  “  Bell’s  Life,” 
and  the  letters  that  pour  in  are  far  toO  good 
not  to  be  exemplified  : — 

“  Warminster. 

“Sir, — On  hearing  you  want  a  huntsman,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  writing  to  enquire  after  the  place 
I  thoroly  understand  my  business  either  as  groom 
or  coachman  and  have  been  accustomed  with 
hounds  I  live  at  present  with  John  Jones  Esq  at 
Warminster  as  groom  and  gardner  where  I 
leave  on  Thursday  first  if  you  want  a  servant  I 
shall  be  glad  to  serve  you  as  I  am  a  married 
man 

“  Y'our  obedient  servant 

John  Crakethorpe.” 

“  To  Mr.  Jorrocks^  Esq., 

Handley  Cross, 

“  Dear  Sir, — I  t.'jke  Liberty  of  writing  those 
Few'  Lines  to  you  Hereing  that  you  are  In  Want 
of  A  Servant  And  I  Am  In  Want  of  A  Situa¬ 
tion  If  you  Have  No  Objections  And  I  have 
Been  in  the  Racing  Stables  Seven  Years  And 
My  Age  is  23  And  Stands  About  65  foot  6^  And 
My  Wages  w'ill  be  30£  A  year  And  If  you 
thought  I  Should  Suit  You  Direct  to  Mark 
Spraggon,  North-fleet  And  lor  My  Caracter  In¬ 
quire  of  Major  Barns  of  Horton  Hall  Near  York 
And  My  Weight  is  A  bout  9  stone.  I  am  dis¬ 
engaged  in  the  w'oman  way 

‘  Your  humble  Servant 

Mark  Spraggon.” 

“Th  J.  Jorrocks,  Esq. 

‘fb.r  hunter 
^Handley  Cross?' 

James  Pipg — a  Newcastle-man  —  or 
Scotchman,  as  Mr.  Jorrocks  calls  him — at 
length  obtains  the  envied  situation,  and 
James’s  rough  honesty,  keenness,  and  local 
songs  (or  national  melodics  as  his  master 
phrases  it)  do  credit  to  the  North,  what¬ 
ever*  his  drinking  and  swearing  may  do. 
Pigg  is  quite  a  character,  and  an  admirable 
foil  to  the  tricking,  lazy  rascality  of  the 
Cockney  boy  Benjamin. 

But  Benjamin  has  other  foils.  We  beg 
to  give  a  scene  in  the  harness-room  at  the 
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Dragon — ^just  before  the  Newcastle-man 
arrives.  Here  we  have  Benjamin  in  the  full 
double  importance  of  the  whipper-in  to  a 
gentleman  huntsman,  and  the  London 
Gamin  among  snobs.  The  party  is  a  most 
interesting  one :  first  and  foremost,  seated 
on  an  inverted  horse  pail,  immediately  be* 
fore  the  fire,  appears  Mr.  Samuel  Strong: — 

In  stature  he  was  of  the  middle  height,  square- 
built,  and  terribly  clumsy.  Nor  were  the  de¬ 
fects  of  nature  at  all  counteracted  by  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  dress,  for  Strong  was  clad  in  a  rural 
suit  of  livery  consisting  of  a  footman’s  morning 
jacket,  with  a  standing-up  collar  made  of  dark 
grey  clotli,  plentifully  bespringled  with  large 
brass  buttons,  with  a  raised  edge,  as  though  his 
master  were  expecting  his  crest  from  the  He¬ 
ralds’  College.  Moreover,  the  jacket,  either 
from  an  original  defect  in  its  construction,  or 
from  that  propensity  to  shrink  which  inferior 
cloths  unfortunately  have,  had  so  contracted  its 
dimensions  that  the  waist-buttons  were  half-way 
up  Samuel’s  back,  and  the  lower  ones  were  just 
where  the  top  ones  ought  to  be.  The  shrink¬ 
ing  of  the  sleeves  placed  a  pair  of  large  ser- 
viceable-laooking  hands  in  nervously  striking 
relief.  The  waistcoat,  broad  blue  and  white  stripe 
made  up  lengthwise,  was  new,  and  probably  the 
tailor,  bemoaning  the  scanty  appearance  of  Sam’s 
nether  man,  had  determined  to  make  some 
atonement  to  his  front,  for  the  waistcoast  extend¬ 
ed  full  four  inches  below  his  coat,  and  concealed 
the  upper  part  of  a  very  baggy  pair  of  blue 
plush  shorts,  that  were  met  again  by  very  tight 
drab  gaiters,  that  evidently  required  no  little  in¬ 
genuity  to  coax  together  to  button.  A  six-shil¬ 
ling  hat,  with  a  narrow  silver  band,  and  binding 
of  the  same  metal,  and  a  pair  of  darned  white 
Berlin  gloves,  completed  the  costume  of  this 
figure  servant. 

Binjimin  ’  was  the  very  converse  of  Samuel 
— a  little  puny,  pale-faced,  gin-drinking-looking. 
Cockney,  with  a  pair  of  roving  pig  eyes,  peering 
from  below  his  lonk  white  hair,  cut  evenly  round 
his  head,  as  though  it  had  been  done  by  the 
edges  of  a  barber’s  basin. 

“  On  the  boiler-side  of  the  fire,  away  from  the 
door — for  no  one  has  a  greater  regard  for  No.  I. 
than  himself — sat  the  renowned  Benjamin  Brady, 
in  a  groom’s  drab  frock-coat  reaching  down  to 
his  heels,  a  shyblue  waistcoat,  patent  cord 
breeches,  with  grey  worsted  stockings,  and  slip- 

Eers,  airing  a  pair  of  very  small  mud-stained  top- 
oots  before  the  fire,  occasionally  feeling  the 
scratches  on  his  face,  and  the  bites  the  fox  in¬ 
flicted  on  his  nose  the  previous  day.  Next  him 
sat  the  ‘  first  pair  boy  out,’  a  grey-headed  old  man 
of  sixty,  whose  jacket,  breeches,  hoots,  entire 
person  in  fact,  were  concealed  by  a  long  brown- 
holland  thing,  that  gave  him  the  appearance  of 
sitting  booted  and  spurred  in  his  night-shirt. 
Then  came  the  ostler’s  lad,  a  boy  of  some  eight  or 
nine  years  old,  rolling  about  on  the  flags,  playing 
with  the  saddle-room  cat ;  and  the  circle  was  made 
out  by  Bill  Brown  (Dick  the  ostler’s  one-eyed 
helper),  ‘  Tom,’  a  return  postboy,  and  a  lad  who 
assisted  Bill  Brown,  the  one-eyed  helper  of  Dick 
the  ostler,  when  Dick  himself  was  acting  the  part 


of  assistant-waiter  in  the  Dragon,  as  was  the  case 
on  this  occasion.” 

“  ‘  When  will  your  hounds  be  going  out  again 
think  ye,  Mr.  Benjamin?’  was  the  question  put 
by  Samuel  Strong  to  our  sporting  Leviathan. 

“  ‘  ’Ang  me  if  I  know's,’  replied  the  boy,  with 
the  utmost  importance,  turning  his  top-boots  be¬ 
fore  the  fire.  ‘  It’s  precious  little  consequence, 
I  thinks,  ven  we  goes  out  again,  if  that  gallows 
old  governor  of  ours  persists  in  ’unting  the 
’ounds  himself.  I’ve  all  the  work  to  do  !  Bless 
ye,  we  should  have  lost  ’ounds,  fox,  and  all,  yes¬ 
terday,  if  I  hadn’t  rid  like  the  werry  vengeance. 
See  ’ow  I’ve  scratched  my  mug,’  added  he,  turn¬ 
ing  up  a  very  pasty  countenance.  ‘  If  I’m  to  ’unt 
the  ’ounds,  and  risk  my  neck  at  every  stride,  I 
must  have  the  wages  of  a  ’untsman,  or  blow  me 
tight  the  old  ’un  may  suit  himself.’ 

‘  What’n  a  chap  is  your  old  gen’lemau  ?’  in¬ 
quired  the  ‘first  pair  boy  out.’ 

“  ‘  Oh,  hang  me  if  I  knows,’  replied  Benjamin ; 
‘  precious  rum  ’un,  I  assure  you.  While  he’s 
w'ery  well — then  it’s  Bin  this,  and  Bin  that,  and 
youal  be  a  werry  great  man,  Bin,  and  such  like 
gammon;  and  then  the  next  minute,  perhaps, 
he’s  in  a  regular  sky-blue,  swearing  he’ll  cut  my 
liver  and  lights  out,  or  bind  me  apprentice  to  a 
fiddler — but  then  I  knows  the  old  fool,  and  he 
knows  he  carnt  do  without  me,  so  we  just  battle 
and  jog  on  the  best  way  we  can  together.’ 

“  ‘You’ll  have  good  wages,  I  ’spose  ?’  rejoined 
Samuel  with  a  sigh,  for  his  ‘  governor’  only  gave 
j  him  ten  pounds  a  year,  and  no  perquisites,  or 
I  ‘  stealings,’  as  the  Americans  honestly  call  them. 

“  ‘  Precious  little  of  tliat,  I  assure  you,’  replied 
Benjamin — ‘  at  least  the  old  warment  never 
pays  me.  He  swears  he  pays  it  to  our  old  ’oman, 
but  I  believe  he  pockets  it  himself,  an  old  ram  ; 
but  I’ll  have  a  reckoning  with  him  some  of  these 
odd  days.  What’n  a  blackguard’s  your  mas¬ 
ter  ?’ 

“  ‘  Hush  r  replied  Samuel,  astonished  at  Ben’s 
freedom  of  speech,  a  thing  not  altogether  under¬ 
stood  in  the  country.  *  A  bad  ’un.  I’ll  be  bound,” 
continued  the  little  rascal, ‘or  hie  wouldn’t  see 
you  mooning  about  in  such  a  rumbustical  apolo¬ 
gy  for  a  coat,  with  laps  that  scarce  cover  you 
decently;’  reaching  behind  the  aged  postboy, 
and  taking  up  Mr.  Samuel’s  fan-tail  as  he  spoke. 
‘  I  never  sees  a  servant  in  a  cutty  coat  without 
swearing  his  master’s  a  screw.  Now  these  droll 
things,  such  as  you  have  on,  are  just  vot  the 
great  folks  in  London  give  their  flunkies  to  carry 
coals  and  make  up  fires  in,  but  never  to  go  sta¬ 
ring  from  home  with.  Then  your  country  folks 
get  hold  of  them,  and  think,  by  clapping  such 
clowns  as  you  in  them,  to  make  people  believe 
that  they  have  other  coats  at  home.  Tell  the 
truth  now,  old  baggy-breeches,  have  you  another 
coat  of  any  sort  V 

“‘Yee’as,’  replied  Samuel  Strong,  ‘I’ve  a 
fustian  one.’ 

“‘Vot,  you  a  fustian  coat !’  repeated  Benjamin 
in  astonishment ;  ‘  vy,  I  thought  you  were  a 
flunky !’ 

“‘Sol  am,’  replied  Samuel,  ‘but  I  looks  arter 
a  hus  and  shay  as  well.’ 

“  ‘  Crikey  !’  cried  Benjamin ;  ‘  here’s  a  figure 
Altman  wot  looks  arter  an  ’oss  and  chay  !  Vy, 
you’ll  be  vot  they  call  a  man  of  ‘  all  vork,’  a 
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vite  nigger  in  fact !  Dear  me  !”  added  he,  eye¬ 
ing  him  in  a  way  that  drew  a  peal  of  laughter 
from  the  party  ;  “  vot  a  curious  beast  you  must 
be !  I  shouldn’t  wonder  now  if  you  could 
mow !’ 

“  ‘  With  any  man,’  replied  Samuel,  thinking 
to  astonish  Benjamin  with  his  talent. 

“‘And  sow ?’ 

“  ‘  Yee’as,  and  sow.’ 

“  ‘  And  ploo  ?’ 

“  ‘  Never  tried — dare  say  I  could  though.’ 

“‘Anddo  yefeed  thepigs?’  inquired  Benjamin. 

“‘Yee’as,  when  Martha’s  away.’ 

*‘  ‘  And  who’s  Martha  V 

“  ‘  Whoy,  she’s  a  widder  woman,  that  lives 
a’back  o’  the  church.  She’s  a  son  aboard  a 
steamer,  and  she  goes  to  see  him  whiles.’ 

‘  Your  governor  s  an  apothecary,  I  suppose, 
by  th  at  queer  button,’  observed  Benjamin,  eye¬ 
ing  Sam’s  coal — *  wot  we  call  a  chemist  and 
druggist  in  London.  Do  you  look  arter  the  red 
and  green  winder  bottles  now  1  Crikey  !  he 
don’t  look  as  though  he  lived  on  physic  altogeth¬ 
er,  does  he  V  added  Benjamin,  turning  to  Bill 
Brown,  the  helper,  amid  the  general  laughter  of 
the  company. 

“  ‘  My  master’s  a  better  man  than  ever  you’ll 
be,  you  little  ugly  sinner,’  replied  Samnel  Strong 
breaking  into  a  glow,  and  doubling  a  most  ser¬ 
viceable-looking  fist  on  his  knee. 

“‘We’ve  only  your  word  for  that,’  replied 
Beniamin  ;  ‘  he  don’t  look  like  a  werry  good  ’un 
by  the  way  he  rigs  you  out.  ’Ow  many  slaveys 
does  he  keep?’ 

“  ‘  Slaveys  ?’  repeated  Samuel ;  *  slaveys  ? 
what  be  they  ?” 

“  ‘  Vy,  cookmaids  and  such-like  h’animals — 
women  in  general.’ 

“  ‘  Ow,  two — one  to  clean  the  house  and  dress 
the  dinner,  t’other  to  milk  the  cows  and  dress 
the  childer.’ 

“  ‘  Oh,  you  ’ave  childer,  ’ave  you,  in  your 
’ouse?’  exclaimed  Benjamin  in  disgust  ‘Well, 
come,  ours  is  bad,  but  we’ve  nothing  to  ekle  that 
I  wouldn’l  live  where  there  are  brats  for  no  man¬ 
ner  of  consideration.’ 

“‘You’ve  a  young  missis,  though,  havn’t 
you?”  inquired  the  aged  postboy:  ‘there  was 
a  young  lady  came  down  in  the  chay  along  with 
the  old  folk.’ 

“  ‘  That’s  the  niece,’  replied  Benjamin — “  a 
jolly  nice  gal  she  is  too— her  home’s  in  Vite- 
chapel — often  get  a  tissey  out  of  her — that’s  to 
say,  the  young  men  as  follows  her,  so  it  comes 
to  the  same  thing.  Green— that’s  him  of  Tooley 
Street — gives  shillings  because  he  has  plenty ; 
then  Stubbs,  wot  lives  near  Boroughbridge — 
the  place  the  rabbits  come  from — gives  half 
crowns,  because  he  hasn’t  much.  Then  Stubbs 
is  such  a  leller  for  kissing  of  the  gals.  ‘  Be’have 
yourself,  or  I’ll  scream,’  I  hears  our  young  lady 
say,  as  I’m  a  listening  at  the  door.  ‘  DonH' 
says  he,  kissing  of  her  again,  ‘you’ll  hurt  your 
throat, — let  me  do  it  for  you.’  'Then  to  hear  our 
old  c^ve  and  he  talk  about  ’unting  of  an  evening 
over  their  drink,  you’d  swear  they  were  as  mad 
as  hatters.*  They  jump,  and  shout,  and  sing, 

♦  We  fancy  tliis  proverbial  similitude  has  no  re¬ 
ference  to  the  makers  of  hats;  but  originated  during 
the  early  phrenzy  of  the  Quakers. 


and  talliho !  till  they  bring  the  street-keeper  to 
make  them  quiet.” 

“  ‘  You  had  a  fine  run  t’other  day,  I  hear,’  ob¬ 
served  Joe,  the  deputy-helper,  in  a  deferential 
lone  to  Mr.  Brady.  ‘  tfncommon !’  replied 
Benjamin,  shrugging  up  his  shoulders  at  the  re¬ 
collection  of  it,  and  clearing  the  low  bars  of  the 
grate  out  with  his  toe.  ‘  They  tell  me  your  old 
governor  tumbled  off,’  continued  Joe,  ‘  and  lost 
his  boss.’  ‘  Wery  like,’  replied  Benjamin  w'ith 
a  grin.  ‘  A  great  fat  beast !  he’s  only  fit  for  va- 
ter  carriage  !’  ” — Vol.  i.  pp.  224 — 232. 

After  the  Newcastle-man’s  &istal1ation 
the  affairs  of  the  Hunt  assumed  a  much 
more  agreeable  appearance — and  we  are 
entertained  with  a  variety  of  field-scenes, 
exhibiting  the  noblest  of  our  sports  in  a 
style  of  description  not  inferior,  we  think, 
even  to  Mr.  Apperley’s.  But,  spirited  as 
these  are,  and  highly  as  they  are  set  off  by 
the  picturesque  peculiarities  of  the  illustri¬ 
ous  grocer,  we  must  not  be  tempted  to 
quote  them.  We  are,  in  fact,  still  more 
pleased  with  the  hero  in  his  evening  uni¬ 
form — “a  sky-blue  coat  lined  with  pink 
silk,  canary  waistcoat  and  shorts,  pink 
gauze-silk  stockings,  and  French-polished 
pumps,” — than  when  arrayed  in  the  scarlet 
of  the  morning.  His  jolly  countenance, 
free  and  easy  manners,  unconquerable  good 
humor,  and  delightfully  open  vanity,  can¬ 
not  but  recommend  him  to  the  hospitable 
attentions  of  the  neighboring  gentry  whose 
covers  are  included  in  “Mr.  Jorrocks’s 
country.”  We  have  him  dining  with  the 
young  Earl  of  Ongar  amidst  a  most  distin¬ 
guished  company,  where  he  gets  “  werry 
drunk” — is  soused  into  a  cold  bath  at  night, 
and  finds  his  face  painted  like  a  zebra  in 
the  morning — all  without  the  least  disturb¬ 
ance  of  his  equanimity  ;  for  “  sport  is  sport” 
— “pleasure  as  we  like  it” — are  of  old  the 
maxims  of  Coram  Street.  Indeed,  we  might 
go  over  a  dozen  different  dinners,  from  the 
lordly  castle  to  the  honest  farmer’s  home¬ 
stead,  without  finding  him  once  put  out. 
Jorrocks  is,  in  fact,  bore-proof.  Scarcely 
a  sympton  of  flinching  even  when  he  is 
planted  right  opposite  to  a  celebrated  ex¬ 
president  of  the  Geological  Society,  who 
(unlike  the  learned  and  gallant  President) 
has  never  had  any  familiarity  with  the 
chances  of  the  field.  This  philosopher  was 
spunging  on  some  great  Duke  or  Marquess 
not  far  off ;  but  Jorrocks  and  he  are  acci¬ 
dentally  thrown  together  at  the  festive 
hoard  of  a  certain  ultra-liberal  squire,  who, 
after  a  fashion,  patronises  both  the  whip  and 
the  hammer,  but  whose  chief  glory  is  having 
been  put  on  the  commission  under  the  late, 
and  we  trust  last,  administration  of  the 
Whigs : — 
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“  ‘  Been  in  thi  •  part  of  the  country  before,  sir  ?’  j 
inquired  Professor  Gobelow,  cornering  his  chair 
towards  Mr.  Jorrocks. 

‘  In  course,’  replied  Mr.  Jorrocks ;  ‘  I  ’nnts  the 
country,  and  am  in  all  parts  of  it  at  times— ven  I 
goes  out  of  a  mornin’  I  doesn’t  know  where  1 1 
may  be  afore  night’ 

“‘Indeed  I’  exclaimed  the  professor.  ‘De¬ 
lightful  occupation !’  continued  he :  ‘  what  oppor¬ 
tunities  you  have  of  surveying  Nature  in  all  her 
moods,  and  admiring  her  hidden  charms!  Uid 
you  ever  observe  the  extraordinary  formation  ol' 
the  hanging  rocks  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
east  of  this?  The - ’ 

“  ‘  I  run  a  fox  into  them  werry  rocks,  I  do  be¬ 
lieve,’  interrupted  Mr.  Jorrocks,  brightening  up. 
‘We  found  at  Haddington  Steep,  and  ran  through 
Nosterley  Firs,  Crampton  Haws,  and  Fitchin 
Park,  where  we  had  a  short  check,  owin’  to  the 
stain  o’  deer,  but  I  hit  off  the  scent  outside,  and 
we  ran  straight  down  to  them  rocks,  when  all  of 
a  sudden  th’  ’ounds  threw  up,  and  I  was  certain 
he  had  got  among  ’em.  Veil,  I  got  a  spade  and 
a  larrier,  and  I  digs,  and  digs,  and  works  on,  till, 
near  night,  th’  ’ounds  got  starved,  th’  osses  got 
cold,  and  I  got  the  rheumatis,  bu^  howsomever, 
we  could  make  nothin’  of  him  ;  but  I - ’ 

“  ‘  Then  you  wmiild  see  the  formation  of  the 
whole  thing,’  interposed  the  professor.  ♦  The 
carboniferous  series  is  extraordinarily  developed. 
Indeed,  I  know  of  nothing  to  compare  with  it, 
except  the  Bristol  coal-field,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Avon.  There  the  dolomitic  conglomerate,  a  rock 
of  an  age  intermediate  between  the  carboniferous 
series  and  the  lias,  rests  on  the  truncated  edges 
of  the  coal  and  mountain  limestone,  and  contains 
rolled  and  angular  fragments  of  the  latter,  in 
which  are  seen  the  characteristic  mountain  lime¬ 
stone  fossils.  The  geological  formation - ’ 


Here  the  Professor  is  unfortunately  in¬ 
terrupted  : — 

“  ‘  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department’  exclaimed  the  stiff-necked 
boy,  re-entering  and  presenting  Mr.  Muleygrubs 
with  a  long  official  letter  c^h  a  large  silver  tray. 

“‘Confound  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department !’  muttered  Mr.  Muleygrubs. 
pretending  to  break  a  seal  as  he  hurried  out  of 
the  room. 

‘‘  ‘  ThaCs  a  rmiseP  (ruse,)  exclaimed  Mr.  Jor¬ 
rocks,  putting  his  forefinger  to  his  nose,  and 
winking  at  Mr.  De  Green — ‘gone  to  the  cellar.’ 

“‘Queer  fellow,  Muleygrubs,’  observed  Mr. 
De  Green.  ‘  What  a  dinner  it  was  !’  exclaimed 
Mr.  Slovvman.  ‘’hungry  as  when  I  sat  down,’ 
remarked  Mr.  Jorrocks.  ‘All  flash!’  rejoined 
Professor  Gobelow. 

“  The  footboy  now  appeared,  bringing  tlie  re¬ 
plenished  decanter.” 


Jorricks  of  course  proposes  the  squire’s 
health,  with  three  times  three,  and  one 
cheer  more.  He  returns — a  speech  again 
— more  cheers: — 


“  ‘And  ’ow’s  the  Secretary  o’  State  for  the 
’Ome  Department  ?’  inquired  Mr.  Jorricks,  wdth 
a  malicious  grin,  after  ^Ir.  Muleygrubs  had  sub¬ 
sided  into  his  seat. 

‘‘  ‘  Oh,  it  was  merely  a  business  letter — official ! 


S.  M.  Phillipps,  in  fact — don’t  do  business  at  th® 
Home  Office  as  they  used  when  Russell  was 
there — wrote  himself— Dear  Muleygrubs — Dear 
Russell — good  man  of  business,  Lord  John.’ 

“  ‘  Ah,’  said  Mr.  Jorricks,  ‘  Lords  are  all  werry 
well  to  talk  about ;  but  they  don’t  do  to  live  with. 
Apt  to  make  a  conwenience  of  one — first  a  towel, 
then  a  dishclout’ 

“  *  I  don’t  know  that^^  observed  Professor  Go¬ 
below:  ‘  there’s  my  friend  Northington,  for  in¬ 
stance.  Who  can  be  more  affable  ?’ 

“  ‘  He’ll  make  a  clout  on  you  some  day,’  re¬ 
joined  Mr.  Jorricks. 

“  ‘  Tea  and  coffee  in  the  drawing-room,’  ob- 
seived  the  stiff-necked  footmen,  opening  the  door 
and  entering  the  apartment  in  great  state.  ‘  Cuss 
your  tea  and  coffee  !’  muttered  Mr.  Jorricks,  buz¬ 
zing  the  bottle.  ‘  Haven’t  had  half  a  drink.’  ” — 
vol.  ii.  p.  256. 

We  hope  we  have  now  done  enough  to 
bring  Jorrocks  fairly  before  the  non-sport¬ 
ing  part  of  the  public — the  others  will  not 
need  our  recommendation.  His  historian, 
it  must  be  obvious,  is  a  writer  of  no  common 
promise.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Surtees  has 
not  thought  proper  to  trouble  himself  with 
much  complication  of  plot  ;  but  the  easy 
style  in  which  he  arranges  and  draws  out  his 
characters  satisfies  us  that  he  might,  if  he 
pleased,  take  a  high  place  among  our  mo- 
dern  novelists.  He  has  a  world  of  know¬ 
ledge  of  life  and  manners  beyond  what  most 
of  those  now  in  vogue  can  pretend  to ;  and 
a  gentleman-like  tone  and  spirit,  perhaps 
even  rare  among  them.  We  advise  him  to 
try  his  hand — and  that  before  he  loses  the 
high  spirits  of  youth ; — but  he  must,  in  so 
doing,  by  all  means  curb  his  propensity  to 
caricature. _ 

American  Monuments. — From  Copenhagen,  we 
have  accounts  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Archaeological  Society — the  mos^t  interesting  of 
whose  proceedings  were  the  preseritation  and  ex¬ 
planation  of  several  monuments  recently  discover¬ 
ed  in  America,  corroborative  of  the  view  of  its 
early  intercourse  w’ith  Europe,  long  before  the  days 
of  Columbus.  These  monuments  were, — 1,  a 
stone  slab,  bearing  an  inscription  composed  of 
twenty-four  Runic  characters,  discovered  in  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio  ;  2,  a  pair  of  pincers,  of  massive 
silver,  found  in  the  Brazilian  province  of  Bahia, 
exactly  resembling  those  of  the  same  kind,  in 
bronze,  so  often  met  with  in  the  tumulary  mounds 
of  Scandinavian  countries;  3,  arrows,  with  heart- 
shaped  heads  in  rock  crystal,  saws  made  with  the 
teeth  of  sharks  and  fragments  of  flints,  discovered 
in  California,  and  resembling  iall  respects  those 
used  by  the  ancient  Greenlanders,  and  4,  three 
very  ancient  Peruvian  vases. — Aihenaum. 

Opacity  of  Milk  — Milk  consists  of  a  multitude 
of  transparent  globules  of  fat  (butter),  floating  in  a 
transparent  liquid ;  or  rather  of  two  liquids  both 
transparent,  but  of  different  refractive  powers  :  that 
is,  they  break  the  rays  of  light  in  opposing  directions, 
producing  irregular  refraction,  and  to  this  the  opa¬ 
city  is  due.  Mr.  Fownes  mentioned  frosted  glass  as 
an  explanatory  instance  of  an  irregularly  relractive 
surface,  the  glass  itself  clear. — LU.  Gaz. 
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Aerial  Steam  Carriage. — Accounts  of  the 
new  “  Aerial  Sieam  Carriage”  are  floating  about 
the  papers;  delicious  food  for  the  wonder-mon¬ 
gers.  One  account  is  furnished  by  a  corres 
pendent  of  the  Times.  The  difficulty  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  aerial  carriages  has  been,  to  combine 
machinery  adequate  to  the  power  of  sustension  and 
propulsion  with  the  lightnes.*  requisite  for  floating  in 
a  medium  so  thin  as  air.  The  idea  of  the  carriage 
invented  by  Mr.  Henson  is  an  ingenious  plan  of  part¬ 
ly  evading  and  partly  subduing  that  difficulty.  It  i? 
observed,  that  birds  of  strong  flight,  as  the  rook,  take 
a  great  effort  to  rise  from  the  ground,  but  that  once 
on  wings,fly  with  little  effort, only  requiring  sufficient 
forward  motion  for  progress  and  for  keeping  up  the 
resistance  of  the  air  beneath  their  wings.  Hence  the 
principle  of  the  new  machine:  a  motion  is  imparted 
to  it  at  starting  by  a  foreign  agency,  so  that  the  rise 
from  the  ground  is  performed  by  a  power  which  is 
left  behind  and  does  not  add  to  the  weight.  Then 
the  expanded  wings  of  the  rook  are  imitated,  so  that 
machinery  is  only  needed  for  propulsion  and  for  a 
very  small  share  in  the  act  of  sustension  :  and  final¬ 
ly,  by  a  new  economy,  the  weight  of  the  motive  power 
is  greatly  reduced  in  comparison  with  its  force.  The 
machine  is  thus  described — 

“  Its  car,  enclosed  on  all  sides,  and  containing  the 
passengers,  managers,  burden,  and  steam-engine,  is 
suspended  to  the  middle  of  a  framework,  which  is 
so  constructed  as  to  combine  great  strength  with  ex¬ 
treme  lightness,  and  is  covered  with  any  woven  tex¬ 
ture  which  is  moderately  light  and  close.  This 
main  frame  or  expanded  surface,  which  is  150  feet 
long  by  30  feet  wide,  serves  in  the  most  important 
respects  as  wings;  yet  it  is  perfectly  jointless  and 
without  vibratory  motion.  It  advances  through  the 
air  with  one  of  its  long  sides  foremost  and  a  little  ele¬ 
vated.  To  the  middle  of  the  other  long  side  is  join¬ 
ed  the  tail,  of  50  feet  in  length,  beneath  which  is  the 
rudder.  These  important  appendages  effectually 
control  the  flight  as  to  elevation  and  direction,  and 
are  governed  by  cords  proceeding  from  the  car.  Sit¬ 
uated  at  the  back  edge  of  the  main  frame,  are  two 
sets  of  vanes  or  propellers,  of  20  feet  In  diameter, 
driven  by  the  steam-engine. 

“  We  have  already  said  that  the  velocity  of  the 
machine  is  imparted  at  its  starting.  This  is  effected 
bv  its  being  made  to  descend  an  inclined  plane  :  du¬ 
ring  the  descent  the  covering  of  the  wings  is  reefed, 
but  before  the  machine  reaches  the  bottom  that  cov¬ 
ering  is  rapidly  spread  :  by  this  time  the  velocity  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  descent  is  so  great,  that  the  resistance 
produced  by  the  oblique  impact  of  the  sloping  under¬ 
surface  of  the  wings  on  the  air  is  sufficient  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  entire  weight  of  the  machine,  just  as  a  brisk 
w'ind  upholds  a  kite  :  but  while  tne  pneumatic  resist¬ 
ance  thus  procured  by  the  velocity  prevents  the  fall¬ 
ing  of  the  carriage,  it  opposes  also  its  forward  flight; 
to  overcome  this  latter  and  smaller  resistance  is  the 
office  of  the  steam  engine. 

“  The  chief  peculiarities  of  this  important  member 
of  the  carriage  are  the  respective  constructions  of 
its  boiler  and  condenser.  The  former  consists  cf 
hollow  inverted  truncated  cones,  arranged  above  and 
around  the  furnace  ;  they  are  about  fifty  in  number, 
and  large  enough  to  afford  1(K)  square  feet  of  evapo¬ 
rating  surface,  of  which  half  is  exposed  to  radiating 
heat.  The  condenser  is  an  assemblage  of  small 
pipes  exposed  to  the  stream  of  air  produced  by  the 
flight  of  the  machine.  It  is  found  to  produce  a  vacu¬ 
um  of  from  5  to  8  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  The 
steam  is  employed  in  two  cylinders,  and  is  cut  off  at 
one-fourth  of  the  stroke.  Our  engineering  readers 
will  be  able  to  gather  from  these  particulars,  that  the 
steam-engine  is  of  about  20-horse  power,  supposing 
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the  evaporating  power  of  the  boiler  to  be  equal,  foot 
for  foot,  to  that  of  the  locomotive  steam-engine. 
[And  it  weighs,  with  its  conden.ser  and  the  water, 
but  6001b.] 

“The  area  of  the  sustaining  surface  will  be,  we 
understand,  not  less  than  4,500  square  feet ;  the  w’eighl 
to  be  sustained,  including  the  carnage  and  its  total 
burden,  is  estimated  at  3,000  pounds.  The  load  is 
said  to  be  considerably  less  per  square  foot  than  that 
of  many  birds.  It  may  assist  the  conceptions  of  our 
non-mechanical  readers  to  add.  that  the  general  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  machine  is  that  of  a  gigantic  bird 
with  stationary  wings  ;  that  the  mechanical  princi¬ 
ples  concerned  in  its  support  are  strongly  exemplified 
in  the  case  of  a  kite;  and  that  its  progress  is  main¬ 
tained  by  an  application  of  power  like  that  which 
propels  a  steam-boat.  In  the  operations  of  nature, 
particularly  in  the  flight  of  birds,  will  be  found  ma¬ 
ny  striking  illustrations  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  inventor  has  proceeded.” — Spectator. 

Explosion  at  Dover. — The  great  experiment  of 
exploding  18,500  lbs  or  8i  tons  of  gunpowder,  under 
Rounddown  Cliff,  took  place  on  Thursday  at 
2  o’clock,  and  was  successful.  The  account  says, 
that  on  the  signal  being  given,  the  miners  com¬ 
municated  the  electric  spark  to  the  gunpowder  by 
their  connecting  wires;  the  earth  trembled  to  half  a 
mile  distant,  a  stifled  report,  not  loud,  but  deep,  was 
heard,  and  the  base  of  the  cliff,  extending  on  either 
hand  to  upwards  of  500  feet,  w’as  shot  as  from  a 
cannon  from  under  the  superincumbent  mass  of 
chalk  seaward,  and  in  a  few  seconds,  not  less,  it  is 
said,  than  1,000,000  tons  being  dislodged  by  the  fear¬ 
ful  shock,  settled  itself  gently  dowm  into  the  sea 
below,  frothing  and  boiling  as  it  displaced  the 
liquid  element,  till  it  occupied  the  expanse  of  many 
acres,  and  extended  outward  on  its  occean  bed  to  a 
distance  of  perhaps  2,000  or  3  000  feet.  Tremen¬ 
dous  cheers  followed  the  blast,  and  a  royal  .salute 
was  fired.  The  sight  was,  indeed,  truly  magnifi¬ 
cent.  Such  was  the  precision  of  the  engineers 
and  the  calculations  of  Mr.  Cubitt,  that  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  just  so  much  of  the  cliff  has  been  removed  as 
was  wanted  to  make  way  for  the  sea-wall;  and  it 
is  reckoned  the  blast  will  save  the  company  £1,000 
worth  of  hand  labor.  Not  the  slightest  accident 
occurred.  On  the  cliffs  were  Major-General  Pasley, 
Sir  J.  Herschell,  the  Astronomer  Royal,  Professor 
Sedgwick,  and  many  engineers. — Ibid. 

A  Strange  Meeting. — A  letter  from  Alexandria 
says; — A  curious  meeting  took  place  la.st  month  in 
the  desert  between  Suez  and  Cairo.  A  Mr.  Faw¬ 
cett,  who  arrived  here  by  the  Oriental  on  his  way  to 
India,  when  at  Cairo  heard  that  his  brother  was  ex¬ 
pected  by  that  month's  steamer  from  Bombay.  The 
two  brothers  had  never  seen  each  other,  the  one  be¬ 
ing  born  in  England  w’hilst  the  elder  brother  w’as  in 
India,  where  he  had  lived  32  years.  As  the  younger 
Mr.  Faw'cett  was  proceeding  across  the  desert  on  his 
donkey,  he  called  out  to  the  groups  of  travellers  he 
met  coming  from  Suez,  whether  Major  Fawcett  was 
amongst  them,  and  towards  midnight  a  voice  an¬ 
swered  to  Mr.  Fawcett’s  call,  and  the  two  brothers 
shook  hands  in  the  dark;  they  both  expressed  a  wish 
to  see  each  other’s  face  ;  but  no  light  was  to  be  had, 
and  the  two  parties  they  belonged  to  having  gone 
on,  they  were  obliged  to  part  again,  not  having  been 
together  more  than  three  or  four  minutes. 

Police  Stations. — The  London  City  Mission 
have  presented  fifty  volumes  to  each  police  station 
for  the  instruction  of  the  men  attached  to  it.  They 
eonsist  of  the  sacred  writings,  sermons,  theological 
and  moral  works,  with  the  biographies  and  travels 
of  good,  moral,  and  religious  men.  The  works  can 
be  read  at  the  station-houses,  or  taken  home  under 
restrictions. — Atheneeum. 
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SCIENCE  AND  ARTS. 

Perturbations  of  the  Planets. — Translation  of 
a  letter  from  Prof.  Hansen  to  G.  B.  Airy,  E<q.,  the 
astronomer  royal,  “  On  a  new  method  of  computing 
the  perturbations  of  planets,  whose  eccentricities 
and  inclinations  are  not  small;”  was  communi¬ 
cated  by  G.  B.  Airy,  Esq.  *•  Sir,  I  hasten  to  com¬ 
municate  to  you  a  piece  of  astronomical  intelligence 
of  some  importance.  You  are  aware  that  all  the 
methods  that  we  pos.sess  for  calculating  the  pertur¬ 
bations  of  the  planets  suppose  that  the  eccentricities 
and  inclinations  are  small ;  and  that  for  those  of  the 
celestial  bodies  tvhich  move  in  orbits  very  eccentric 
and  very  much  inclined,  we  have  been  hitherto  ob¬ 
liged  to  calculate  the  ditferentials  of  the  perturba¬ 
tions  for  a  great  number  of  points  of  the  orbits,  and 
to  integrate  them  by  mechanical  quadratures.  I 
have  just  now  discovered  a  method  by  which  we 
can  calculate  the  absolute  perturbations,  that  is  to 
say,  the  perturbations  for  any  time  whatever,  what¬ 
ever  be  the  eccentricity  of  the  ellipse  and  the  incli¬ 
nation  of  the  orbit.  For  a  first  example  of  this 
method,  1  have  calculated  the  perturbations  of  the 
comet  of  Encke  produced  by  Saturn.  The  series  to 
which  my  method  leads  are  of  such  rapid  conver¬ 
gence,  that  the  perturbations  of  the  longitude  con¬ 
tain  only  forty-six  terms,  and  the  perturbations  of 
the  radius  vector  and  of  the  latitude  somewhat  fewer 
than  this.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  reduce  them  to  a  less  number  of  terms.” 
The  value  for  the  time  of  perihelion  passage  was 
the  example  given — exhibiting  a  result  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  differences : 

-fi.52 

•10.27 

—0.69 

of  the  perturbations  of  longitude.  “  These  differ¬ 
ences,”  Prof.  Hansen  proceeds  to  say,  “  as  well  as 
those  of  the  perturbations  of  the  radius  vector,  are 
smaller  than  might  have  been  expected,  when  we 
reflect  on  the  total  diversity  of  the  methods  em¬ 
ployed,  and  the  long  calculations  which  the  method 
of  mechanical  quadratures  requires.  Besides,  my 
method  is  so  simple  that  I  am  astonished  at  not  hav¬ 
ing  discovered  it  long  ago;  I  have  employed  only 
eight  days  for  the  calculation  of  the  preceding  per¬ 
turbations,  the  general  expression  of  which  belongs 
to  every  point  of  the  orbit  of  the  comet.  1  have 
thus  succeeded  in  solving  this  problem,  of  which  we 
till  the  present  time  possessed  no  solution.” — Lite¬ 
rary  Gazette. 

Hollow  Axles.— An  account  was  then  given,  by 
Mr.  J.  O.  York,  of  the  experiments  upon  the  strength 
of  the  ordinary  solid  axles  as  compared  with  the 
hollow  axles  invented  by  him.  The  paper  descri¬ 
bed  the  common  causes  of  fracture,  concussion  and 
vibration,  produced  by  various  circumstances — such 
as  a  bad  state  of  the  line,  the  sudden  opposition  of 
any  obstacle  on  the  rails,  or  the  shocks  arising  from 
the  wheels  striking  upon  the  blocks  or  the  chairs 
when  thrown  off  the  line.  The  force  of  vibration 
and  its  tendency  to  produce  fracture  in  rigid  bodies, 
and  to  destroy  the  most  fibrous  texture  of  iron  where 
elasticity  was  prevented,  as  is  the  case  with  railway- 
axles,  were  then  discussed,  and  compared  with  the 
like  action  on  the  axles  of  ordinary  road-carriages, 
where  the  concussion  was  reduced  by  an  elasilc  me¬ 
dium,  such  as  the  wood-spokes  of  the  wheels.  By 
calculation,  it  was  shown  that  the  twisting  strain 
arising  from  the  curves  of  the  railway  was  of  too 
small  an  amount  to  be  considered  as  a  cause  of  de- 
suruciion  to  the  wheels  or  axles  even  on  lines  with 
curves  of  short  radii.  And  it  was  contended  that 


the  hollow  axle  was  better  able  to  resist  the  effects  of 
vibration  and  all  strains  than  a  solid  one,  because 
the  comparative  strength  of  axles  is  as  the  cubes  of 
their  diameters,  and  their  comparative  weights  only 
as  their  squares:  consequently  with  less  weight  in 
the  hollow  axle  there  must  be  an  increase  of  strength ; 
and  also  that  the  vibration  had  a  free  circulation 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  hollow  axle,  no 
art  being  subject  to  an  unequal  shock  from  the  vi- 
ration,  and  that  the  axle  would  therefore  receive 
less  injury  from  this  cause  than  a  solid  one.  A  long 
scries  of  experiments,  whi:h  had  been  made  in  the 
presence  of  Major-Gen.  Pasley  and  numerous  en¬ 
gineers,  were  then  read,  and  show'ed  results  con¬ 
firmatory  of  the  position  assumed  by  the  author  of 
the  paper. 

In  tne  discussion  which  ensued,  it  was  allowed 
that  theoretically  the  hollow  axles  must  be  stronger 
than  the  solid  ones,  inasmuch  as  the  same  weight  of 
metal  was  better  distributed,  and  the  practical  ex- 
erimenls  fully  bore  out  the  theory. — lb. 

The  iRts. — On  the  Structure  and  mode  of  action  of 
the  Iris,  by  C.  R.  Hall,  I  sq.  After  reciting  the  va¬ 
rious  discordant  opinions  entertained  at  different 
periods  by  anatomists  and  physiologists  relative  to 
the  structure  and  actions  of  the  Iris,  the  author  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  give  an  account  of  his  microscopical  exa¬ 
mination  of  the  texture  of  this  pan  of  the  eye,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  animals.  He  considers  the  radiated  plicee, 
which  are  seen  on  the  uvea,  in  Mammalia,  as  not 
being  muscular;  but  be  agrees  with  Dr.  Jacobin 
regarding  them  as  being  analogous  in  structure  to 
the  ciliary  processes.  The  white  lines  and  elevations 
apparent  on  the  anterior  surface  ot  the  human  iris, 
he  supposes  to  be  formed  by  the  ciliary  nerves  which 
interlace  with  one  another  in  the  form  of  a  plexus. 
The  iris,  he  states,  is  composed  of  two  portions;  the 
first  consisting  of  a  highly  vascular  tissue,  connect¬ 
ed  by  vessels  with  the  choroid,  ciliary  processes, 
sclerotica  and  conea  t  and  abundantly  supplied  with 
nerves,  which,  iu  the  human  iris,  appear,  in  a  front 
view,  as  thread-like  striae,  and  which  are  invested, 
on  both  surfaces,  by  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous 
humor.  They  are  more  or  less  thickly  covered 
with  pigment,  which,  by  Us  varying  colour,  imparts 
to  the  iris  on  the  anterior  surface  its  characteristic 
hue,  and,  by  its  darkness  on  the  posterior  surface 
renders  an  otherwise  semi-transparent  structure  per¬ 
fectly  opaque.  The  second  component  portion  of 
the  iris  consists  of  a  layer  of  concentric  muscular 
fibres ;  which  fibres,  in  man  and  mammalia  gener¬ 
ally,  are  situated  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
pupillary  portion  of  the  iris;  but  which,  in  birds, 
extend  much  nearer  to  the  ciliary  margin,  and  con¬ 
sequently  form  a  much  broader  layer.  In  fishes 
and  some  reptiles  they  do  not  exist  at  all.  The  au¬ 
thor  then  proceeds  to  inquire  into  the  bearings  w  hich 
these  concluions  may  have  on  the  physiology  of  the 
iris.  He  thinks  that  the  phenomena  of  its  motions 
can  receive  no  satisfactory  explanation  on  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  of  erectility  alone,  or  on  that  of  the  antagonism 
of  two  se  s  of  muscular  fibres,  the  one  for  dilating, 
the  other  for  contracting  the  pupil.  He  is  convin¬ 
ced  that  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  is  the  effect  of 
muscular  action ;  but  does  not  consider  the  know¬ 
ledge  we  at  present  possess  as  sufficient  to  enable  us 
to  determine  the  nature  of  the  agent  by  which  its 
dilation  is  effected.  He,  how  ever,  throws  it  out  as 
a  conjecture,  that  this  latter  action  maybe  the  result 
of  an  unusual  degree  of  vital  contractility  residing 
either  in  the  cellular  tissues,  or  in  the  minute  blood¬ 
vessels  of  the  iris.  It  is  from  elasticity,  he  believes, 
that  the  iris  derives  its  powder  of  accommodation  to 
changes  of  sixe,  and  its  tendency  to  return  to  its  na¬ 
tural  state  from  extremes  either  of  dilatation  or  of 
contraction ;  but  beyond  this,  elasticity  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  in  its  movements. — Jb. 
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The  Death  op  Southkt. — Robert  Soathey  has 
been  released  from  sufferings  which  for  more  than 
two  years  had  been  matter  of  the  deepest  sympathy, 
anxiety,  and  sorrow.  He  died  at  (ireta  House  on 
Tuesday  last,  in  his  69th  year. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  discussion  of  his  cha¬ 
racter  or  his  literary  claims,  but  who  can  doubt 
that  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  who  honor 
virtue  and  genius,  will  follow  Southey  to  the  grave  * 
Few  men  have  written  so  much  and  written  so 
well.  No  man  has  passed  through  a  long  life,  al¬ 
most  continually  in  the  public  eye,  with  so  much 
high  and  blameless  purpose,  and  with  such  unstain¬ 
ed  honesty.  We  may  grieve  that  he  changed  the 
opinions  with  which  he  started  in  an  ardent  youth, 
but  those  were  times  when  opinions  of  the  most 
resolute  men  were  shaken.  And  Southey  never 
forfeited  his  station  or  his  character.  He  did  not 
become  a  hack,  or  a  party  tool.  The  dignity  of 
literature  never  suffered  in  his  person. 

Southey’s  prose  is  of  the  best  in  the  language. 
It  is  clear,  vigorous,  and  manly  ;  with  no  small 
prettinesses  in  it,  but  full  and  muscular  as  that  of 
our  older  and  stronger  race  of  writers  ;  and  often 
sparkling  with  a  current  of  quaint  grave  humor 
which  is  singularly  fascinating.  His  greater  poems, 
however  judgments  may  differ  concerning  them, 
are  at  least  written  on  solid  principles,  and  with  a 
sustained  power  of  lofty  art.  As  to  his  shorter 
poems,  no  difference,  we  apprehend,  is  likely  to  ex¬ 
ist,  now  or  in  any  time  to  come.  They  are  as  fine 
as  any  thing  in  the  language.  His  range  of  pur¬ 
suit  was  extraordinary,  and  his  unwearied  diligence 
recalled  the  severer  and  nobler  days  of  English 
study. 

As  we  write  we  have  received  W’hat  follows  from 
one  of  the  most  devoted  of  his  personal  friends,  to 
whom  is  left  (not  among  his  least  rich  possessions) 
the  sad  but  honorable  memory  of  the  long  affection 
W’hich  Southey  bore  him,  and  by  which  both  will 
continue  to  be  associated  in  far  distant  times  : 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  SOUTHEY. 

Not  the  last  struggles  of  the  Sun 
Precipitated  from  his  golden  throne 
Hold  darkling  mortals  in  sublime  suspense. 

But  the  calm  exod  of  a  man 
Nearer,  tho’  high  above,  who  ran 
The  race  we  run,  when  Heaven  recalls  him  hence. 

Thus,  O  thou  pure  of  earthly  taint ! 

Thus,  O  my  Southey  !  poet,  sage,  and  saint, 

Thou,  after  saddest  silence,  art  removed. 

What  voice  in  anguish  can  we  raise  ? 

Thee  would  we,  need  we,  dare  we,  praise  ? 
God  now  does  that  .  .  the  God  thy  whole  heart 
loved. 

Walter  Savage  Landor. 

March  23rd. 

Rev.  G.  a.  Montgomery. — Dec.  1.  Aged  49,  the 
Rev.  George  Augustus  Montgomery,  M.  A.  Rector 
of  Bishopstone,  in  South  Wilts,  and  Prebendary  of 
Ruscombe,  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Sarum. 

Mr.  Montgomery  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman 
supposed  to  be  a  sion  of  the  noble  house  of  Her¬ 
bert.  Ho  was  of  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  and  was 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  Bishopstone  by  George 
Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  in  1821. 

Amogst  the  parocliial  clergy  of  the  diocese,  there 
was  not  one  who  more  conscientiously,  faithfully, 
or  zealously  “  served  at  the  altar,”  and  fulfilled  all 
the  functions  of  his  sacred  office,  than  did  the  late 
Rector  of  Bishopstone.  His  days  were  passed  in 
the  unceasing  exercise  of  every  Christian  duty  ;  his 
attention  to  the  spiritual  condition  of  his  parishion¬ 


ers  was  unremittirg,  as  his  anxious  solicitude  for 
the  poor  was  unbounded.  With  a  liberality  worthy 
of  being  emulated  by  many  incumbents  of  much 
more  richly  endowed  benefices,  he,  at  bis  sole  ex¬ 
pence,  refitted,  and  with  scrupulous  taste  embel¬ 
lished,  the  interior  of  his  parish  church,  and  ren¬ 
dered  it  one  of  the  most  simply  beautiful  edifices 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  God,  in  the  country.  In 
every  relation  of  social  life  he  endeared  himself  to 
those  who  knew  him,  however  casually,  by  the 
warmth  of  his  feeling,  the  courteous  benignity  of 
his  manner,  the  gentleness  of  his  disposition,  and 
his  sympathy  for  all  who  were  ”  afflicted  or  dis¬ 
tressed.”  The  loss  of  so  good,  so  truly  pious,  so  ex- 
etnplary  a  man,  even  under  the  circumstances 
incidental  to  our  common  nature,  must  have  been 
deeply  and  severely  felt  by  all  around  him  ;  but 
there  is  something  inscrutable  to  mortal  compre¬ 
hension  in  that  awful — nay,  appalling — dispensa¬ 
tion  of  Providence,  by  which  a  life  so  thoroughly 
devoted  to  the  service  of  God,  and  to  the  good  of  his 
fellow-creature,  w'as  in  an  instant  terminated.  Mr. 
Montgomery  left  Wilton  House,  with  the  Earl 
Bruce,  for  the  purpose  of  looking  over  the  new 
church  building  at  East  Grafton,  in  the  parish  of 
Great  Bedwyn.  During  the  preceding  fortnight 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  nave  had  been  covered 
in  with  a  stone  vault,  and  the  construction  had 
been  carefully  exatnined  by  the  architect,  and  by 
persons  connected  with  the  works,  and  they  unani¬ 
mously  considered  it  to  be  perfectly  secure — and 
this,  too,  but  a  very  short  time  before  the  fatal  oc¬ 
currence  which  w’e  have  the  painful  duty  of  record¬ 
ing.  At  half-past  one  o’clock,  Mr.  Montgomery, 
accompanied  by  the  Earl  Bruce,  the  Rev.  John 
W^ard,  Vicar  of  Great  Bedw’yn,  his  nephew  Mr. 
Gabriel,  Mr.  Ferrey,  and  the  clerk  of  the  works, 
entered  to  inspect  the  new  church,  from  which  the 
centres  of  the  arches  had  been  removed  that  morn¬ 
ing.  The  whole  party  had  gone  through  the 
church  in  the  first  instance,  and  were  assembled  in 
the  chancel.  Mr.  Montgomery  and  Mr.  Ward 
separated  from  the  rest  after  a  few  minutes,  and 
were  returning  into  the  nave  to  get  a  better  view  of 
the  vaulting.  Mr.  Gabriel  followed  them.  Mr. 
Ward  was  in  advance,  and  hearing  a  crack,  sprang 
forward.  Mr.  Gabriel  also  saved  himself  by  jump¬ 
ing  into  the  north  aisle  ;  but  Mr.  Montgomery,  un¬ 
happily  being  more  in  the  centre,  was  completely 
covered  by  the  falling  mass,  and  instantaneously 
killed.  Independent  of  fractures  of  the  skull,  both 
in  the  forehead  and  at  the  base,  there  was  a  com¬ 
pound  fracture  of  the  left  thigh,  and  the  right  arm 
was  broken  close  to  the  elbow.  An  inquest  was 
holden  on  the  body  before  a  most  respectable  jury, 
and  a  verdict  of”  Accidental  Death”  returned. 

Mr.  Montgomery  married  Cecilia,  daughter  of 
the  Very  Rev,  George  Markham.  D.D.  late  Dean 
of  York,  but  has  left  no  issue.  -GtnUenun't  Maga¬ 
zine. 

The  late  Michael  J.  Quin,  Esq. — We  regret  to 
announce  the  death  of  this  gentleman,  which  took 
place  on  Sunday  last  at  Boulogna-sur-mer.  Mr. 
Quin,  who  was,  we  believe,  in  his  50th  year,  had 
been  for  some  time  in  a  declining  state  of  health, 
and  has  left  a  wife  and  three  daughters,  we  fear, 
quite  unprovided  for.  Mr.  Quin  was  well  known 
to  general  readers  as  the  author  of  *•  Travels  in 
Spain,”  and  of  ”  A  Steamboat  Voyage  down  the 
Danube  and  to  a  more  limited  circle  he  was 
known  as  an  extensive  contributor  to  periodical 
publications.  Mr.  Quin’s  politics  were  uniformly 
liberal  and  consistent,  and  some  years  ago  he  wrote 
many  able  articles  upon  our  foreign  policy  in  this 
journal.  He  was  also,  for  some  lime,  editor  of 
“The  Dublin  Review.” — Britannia, 
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Sutton  Shahpe,  Esq. — Died  on  the  22nd  inst,  at 
his  chambers  in  Lincoln’s  inn,  Sutton  Sharpe,  Esq., 
Queen’s  counsel,  aged  forty-five.  Mr.  Sharpe  some 
time  ago  had  a  paralytic  attack,  but  it  was  believed 
by  his  friends  that  he  was  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery, 
so  much  so  that  to  several  friends,  who  passed 
some  hours  with  him  on  the  night  of  Sunday  last, 
he  appeared  in  excellent  spirits,  taking  a  lively  in¬ 
terest  in  the  various  subjects  of  conversation  which 
were  started. 

Mr.  Sharpe,  to  great  professional  knowledge, 
added  extensive  information,  on  most  subjects,  and 
his  conversation  was  peculiarly  agreeable. 

His  death  will  create  a  great  sensation  in  Paris, 
as  well  as  in  Loudon  ;  for  there  were  few  men  in 
the  French  Capital  who  during  the  last  twenty 
years  have  been  distinguished  in  science,  literature, 
or  politics,  with  whom  he  was  not  on  relations  of  in¬ 
timacy.  At  the  bar  he  was  held  in  the  very  high¬ 
est  estimation  for  his  many  excellent  qualities,  both 
of  the  head  and  heart,  and  no  man  was  a  more  ge¬ 
neral  favorite  in  society,  into  the  best  circles  of 
which  he  had  access  from  a  very  early  age.  He 
was  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Rogers,  the  banker  and  poet. 

In  politics  Mr.  Sutton  Sharpe  was  a  decided  Li¬ 
beral  ;  but  such  was  the  amenity  of  his  manners, 
that  even  in  the  times  when  politics  ran  highest  in 
tliis  country,  as  during  the  Reform  Bill,  we  do  not 
believe  his  stout  assertion  of  his  principles  ever  lost 
him  a  friend. 

We  trust  that  some  of  the  accomplished  friends 
of  Mr.  Sharpe  will  do  that  justice  to  his  memory 
which  his  many  virtues  so  eminently  merit. — Morn¬ 
ing  Chronicle. 

[Mr.  Stilton  Sharpe  was  one  of  the  most  valuable 
men  of  our  time.  There  was  no  judgment  so  much 
to  be  relied  upon.  His  mind,  too,  was  not  less  re¬ 
markable  for  its  solidity  than  its  activity,  and  it  was 
most  prolific  in  useful  suggestions.  It  was  hardly 
possible  to  converse  with  him  without  carrying  off 
some  new  knowledge  or  subject  to  be  worked  upon. 
His  mind  was  full  of  stores,  which  he  made  availa¬ 
ble  for  the  good  labors  of  others.  We  never  knew 
any  one  so  quick  in  seeing  what  sViould  be  done, 
and  in  chalking  out  the  plan  for  doing  it,  and 
pointing  out  whence  the  materials  are  to  be  de¬ 
rived. 

Mr.  Sutton  Sharpe  was  a  learned  lawyer  in  lead¬ 
ing  practice,  but  he  had  also  much  more  than  the 
learning  of  a  lawyer.  His  knowledge  of  men  and 
things  and  books  was  extensive.  Hardly  a  subject 
could  be  started  on  which  he  could  not  bring  an 
acute  thought  or  some  new  information  to  bear. 
In  conduct  he  was  justly  looked  upon  as  a  pattern 
man,  and  the  esteem  and  attachment  of  all  the  best 
men  of  his  time  were  his.  There  were  few  hap¬ 
pier  men — fewer  still  w’ho  better  deserved  happi¬ 
ness.  His  career  was  one  of  uninterrupted  success, 
and  the  most  brilliant  professional  prospects  were 
before  him,  but  prosperity  never  in  the  slightest 
degree  spoiled  him,  and  he  never  forgot  an  old 
friend,  nor  failed  to  return  a  hundred-fold  an  old 
kindness.  The  attachments  of  his  youth  have 
strengthened  up  to  the  hour  of  his  death.  A  wiser 
and  a  better  man  the  writer  of  this  sad  tribute  ne¬ 
ver  knew,  nor  a  more  true  and  constant  friend.] — 
Examiner. 

Frederic  D’Adelung. — Letters  from  St.  Peters- 
burgh  announce  the  death  in  that  city,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-four,  of  Frederic  d’Adelung.  Adelung 
was  born  at  Stettin,  in  Prussia,  and  was  son  of  tne 
still  more  illustrious  linguist  of  the  same  name. 
The  son  is  the  author  of  numerous  works  on  the 
languages  and  literature  of  the  East,  and  on  Asia¬ 
tic,  Russian,  Scandinavian,  and  German  antiqui¬ 
ties. — Athenceum. 


Commodore  David  Portkr. — We  hare  to  record 
the  death  of  Commodore  Porter,  Charge  d'Affaires 
at  Constantinople,  on  the  3d  of  March.  The  com¬ 
modore  has  discharged  the  duties  of  his  station  with 
distinguished  ability  for  many  years  :  and  his  me¬ 
mory  will  be  gratefully  gjierished  by  numerous 
strangers  who  have  felt  the  kindness  of  bis  atten¬ 
tion  to  them  in  a  foreign  land. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

The  History  of  Junius  and  his  Works;  and  a  Review 
of  the  Controversy  respecting  the  Identity  of  Junius. 
With  an  Appendix,  containing  Portraits  and 
Sketches  by  Junius.  By  John  Jaques. 

This  is  a  very  able  book  ;  well  arranged  in  its  plan, 
and  complete  in  its  matter,  whether  positive  with 
regard  to  such  absolute  facts  as  dates,  or  inferential 
as — whether  Junius  was  or  was  not  a  lawyer.  Be¬ 
sides  a  full  history  of  the  letters  and  the  concurring 
circumstances  of  their  publication,  Mr.  Jaques  has 
collected  from  a  variety  of  sources  a  vast  number  of 
scattered  facts  and  illustrations,  tending  to  throw  a 
light  upon  the  authorship  of  these  celebrated  letters, 
and  discussed  seriatim  the  claims  that  have  been  put 
forward  for  various  parties.  After  briefly  dismiss¬ 
ing  the  improbables,  he  enters  at  considerable  length 
into  the  respective  cases  of  Lord  George  Sackville 
and  Sir  Philip  Francis.  "  he  conclusion  Mr.  Jaques 
comes  to  is  founded  on  Butler’s  with  some  addition. 
It  is  that  Lord  George  Sackville  was  the  writer, 
Francis  the  amanuensis,  and  Mr.  D’Oyly,  a  fellow- 
clerk  with  Francis  in  the  War-Office,  and  after¬ 
wards  private  secretary  to  Lord  George,  a  medium 
of  connexion.  The  circumstantial  evidence  points 
more  strongly  to  Lord  George  than  to  anybody  else : 
he  had  sufficieni  motives  to  instigate  him  to  write 
the  letters,  and  cogent  reasons  afterwards  to  desire 
the  suppression  of  the  authorship  :  the  question  in 
our  minds  has  always  been — was  he  capable  of  wri¬ 
ting  them  1  The  hypothesis  respecting  the  single 
or  double  amanuensis  may  be  true,  but  is  unsupport¬ 
ed  by  reason  or  evidence.  However  convenient  an 
amanuensis  might  have  been,  he  was  not  necessary. 
The  letters,  especially  the  Letters  of  Junius,  are  not 
long,  looking  at  the  period  over  which  they  extend ; 
the  labor  was  in  their  composition,  not  in  their 
transcription.  The  expressions  in  the  private  com¬ 
munications  to  Woodfall  i;pspeciing  the  copying^ 
&c.,  may  refer  to  copies  to  be  made  %  Junius  him¬ 
self  as  well  as  by  an  amanuensis;  whilst  the  only 
direct  evidence  we  have  upon  the  subject  is  positive 
in  its  terms,  “  I  am  the  sole  depository  of  my  own 
secret,  and  it  shall  perish  with  me.” — Spectator, 

Criticisms  on  Art;  and  Sketches  of  ihz  Picture  Gal¬ 
leries  of  England.  By  William  Hazlitt,  with 
Catalogues  of  the  principal  Galleries  now  first  col¬ 
lected.  Edited  by  his  Son.  Templeman. 

We  observe  with  great  pleasure  the  steady  and 
worthy  spirit  of  pride  in  his  fathers  memory,  which 
animates  Mr.  Hazlitt  in  his  collection  of  these  admi¬ 
rable  writings.  Hazlitt  was  in  no  department  of 
criticism  so  fascinating,  in  none  so  free  from  the 
dogmatising  and  wilful  spirit  which  would  some¬ 
times  cloud  his  exquisite  judgment,  as  in  that  of  the 
I  Fine  Arts.  The  opening  sketches  of  this  volume, 
on  the  picture  galleries  of  Angerstein,  Dulwich, 
Stafford,  Windsor,  Hampton,  Grosvenor,  Wilton, 
Burleigh,  Oxford,  and  Blenheim,  are  compositions 
as  charming  as  those  of  the  best  paintings  they  can 
celebrate,  and  throw  a  light  upon  them  warm  and 
rich  as  their  own.  The  elaborate  and  eloquent  trea¬ 
tise  from  the  Encyclopoedia  Britannica  is  included  in 
this  re-publication,  with  an  article  on  flaxman  firooi 
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the  EditUmrgh  Review,  and  some  Essays  (excellent) 
from  the  London  Magazine  on  the  Elgin  Marbles 
and  Fonthill  Abbev.  The  editor  has  farther  en¬ 
riched  the  trolume  by  an  Appendix  of  Catalc^aes, 
some  of  them  original,  and  till  now  quite  inaccessi¬ 
ble,  than  which  he  could  hardly  have  made  a  more 
welcome  present  to  the  lover  of  art. — Examiner. 

The  Christian  contemplated  ;  in  a  Course  of  Lectures 
delivered  in  Argyll  Chapel,  Bath.  By  William 
Jay.  (  Works  of  If  illiam  Jay,  revised.)  Bartlett. 
The  works  of  this  intelligent  and  pious  minister 
roust  always  command  a  wide  and  attentive 
class  of  readers.  Their  qualities  are  a  very  earnest 
practical  faith,  doctrine  thoroughly  unselfish,  a  style 
which  admits  as  much  as  possible  of  an  easy  incor¬ 
poration  of  the  exact  language  and  phrase  of  the 
Bible,  and,  within  the  bounds  of  the  author’s  princi¬ 
ple  of  belief,  a  warm  spirit  of  toleration  and  aflectiun. 
The  preface  to  the  w’ork  before  us  marks  the  superi¬ 
or  tone  of  mind  which  may  be  generally  noted  in 
this  celebrated  dissenting  preacher.  He  enters  up¬ 
on  the  question  of  pulpit-style,  and  pronounces  in 
favour  of  what  w’e  may  call  the  romantic  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  classic  school.  He  says  that  it 
matters  little  if  nothing  should  offend,  supposing  no¬ 
thing  strikes,  and  he  puts  the  case  of  a  sermon  which 
shall  observe  inviolably  all  the  unities  and  challenge 
severity  as  a  finished  piece,  but  yet,  no  more  than  a 
French  drama  that  has  fulfilled  the  same  nice  con¬ 
ditions,  excite  no  sentiment  and  produce  no  effect 
“Give  us” — exclaims  Mr.  Jay,  and  we  quote  the 
language  to  his  honour — “  rather  the  Shakspeare, 
who,  with  blemishes  which  a  less  shrewd  observer 
than  Voltaire  may  detect,  actually  succeeds,  arrests, 
inspires,  enchants  !”  In  subsequent  remarks  of  the 
same  excellent  spirit,  Mr.  Jay  guards  himself  against 
recommending  anything  but  an  easy, natural,  simple 
style  of  language  :  in  support  of  the  advantages  of 
which  he  shows  his  educated  familiarity  not  alone 
with  Milton,  Addison,  and  Lord  Kaimes,  but  with 
Rousseau  and  with  Hume. — Ibid. 

The  Man-o'-War  s  Man.  By  Bill  Truck,  Senior 
Boatswain  of  the  Royal  College  of  Greenwich. 
Blackwood  and  Sons. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  one  of  the  many  admirable 
serial  papers  in  Blackwood  s  Magazine,  which,  hav¬ 
ing  undergone  revision,  are  now  in  the  course  of 
reproduction  in  this  more  enduring  form.  Tom 
Cringle, s  Log  and  other  works  have  been  similarly 

ftublished,  and  proved  vfery  welcome  additions  to  the 
ibrary  of  fiction.  In  the  instance  before  us  we  have 
to  observe,  besides  a  complete  revision,  some  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  original  text.  Mr.  William  Truck, 
seeing  that  he  began  his  lucubrations  three-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  was,  we  suppose,  about  the  first 
who  plunged  into  nautical  matters  in  the  great  wake 
of  Smollett,  and  seems  to  have  found  himself  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  deal  of  squeamishness  in  consequence. 
The  magazine  indeed — assailed  by  “officers  and  com¬ 
manders”  lor  Mr.  William’s  “trivial  distinctions 
between  the  language  of  Jack  and  the  gentleman  ” — 
was  forced  to  run  him  aground  prematurely.  We 
have  since  got  rid  of  these  needless  delicacies,  thanks 
to  Captain  Marryat’s  brilliant  success,  w  hich  has 
done  still  greater  good  in  directing  attention  to  pro¬ 
fessional  “abuse”  of  a  different  and  more  serious 
kind.  As  a  series  of  sketches,  the  forerunners  of 
the  naval  novels,  the  Man-o'-  War's  Man  is  interest¬ 
ing,  to  say  nothing  of  w-hat  candid  seaman  report  of 
the  author  having  really  done  what  he  proposed  by 
it,  and  delineated  with  tolerable  truth  “  the  princi¬ 
pal  features  and  more  prominent  characteristics 
easily  recognizable  in  the  three  different  grades 
which  usually  compose  the  practical  strength  and 
ship's  company  of  a  man-o’war.” — Examiner 
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B.  R.  HAYDON 


The  borough  of  Plymouth,  England,  which  is  remarkable  as  the  birth-place  of  Reynolds 
Northcote,  and  many  other  names  eminent  in  art,  is  also  honored  as  the  native  place  of  Haydon. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  proceeded  to  London,  as  a  place  better  suited  for  the  cultivation  and 
exercise  of  his  powers,  and  almost  immediately  arrested  public  attention.  His  second  picture, 
the  “Death  of  Dentatus,”  was  painted  in  his  twenty-second  year,  and  not  only  found  an  imme¬ 
diate  purchaser  in  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  but  obtained  a  premium  of  one  hundred  guineas  from 
the  British  Institution.  His  great  picture,  the  “Judgment  of  Solomon,”  was  exhibited  in  1814, 
when  he  was  twenty-eight ;  and  it  is  indisputably  the  best  picture  of  the  subject  ever  painted, 
and  Raffaelle  is  one  of  the  number  who  have  treated  it.  His  next  great  picture,  “  Christ  riding 
into  Jerusalem,”  and  which  was  five  years  on  tlie  easel,  is  now  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  defective 
in  the  principal  figure ;  and  although  filled  with  parts  beautifully  conceived  and  executed,  it  is, 
as  a  whole,  rather  spotty  in  its  efiect. 

Haydon  possessed  talents  of  the  very  highest  order,  and  these  were  cultivated  by  the  most 
indefatigable  study  of  the  best  models.  From  the  Phidiein  sculptures  of  the  dismantled  Parthenon 
and  the  most  excellent  of  the  works  of  Raffaelle,  he  derived  those  principles  which  have  clothed 
the  creations  of  his  own  fervent  imagination,  and  will  not  fail  to  obtain  from  posterity  a  more 
unanimous  applause  than  he  can  now  hope  to  receive  from  his  contemporaries.  His  style  of 
composition  is  bold  and  picturesque,  but  at  the  same  time  simple  and  grand ;  his  drawing  and 
expression  accurate  and  refined,  and  his  coloring  almost  Venitian  in  richness. 

He  began  his  career  as  an  Historical  painter  with  his  whole  soul  ardently  devoted  to  the 
highest  and  noblest  in  art.  The  prospect  was  sufficiently  discouraging  j  for  hitherto  the  wealthy 
men  of  England  had  shown  no  disposition  to  follow  the  example  of  George  the  Third  in  his 
employment  of  the  talents  of  West  But  nothing  could  subdue  the  indomitable  perseverance 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  man.  When  not  occupied  in  vindicating  the  honor  of  modern  British  art 
by  the  labors  of  his  pencil,  he  was  wielding  his  pen,  either  to  awaken  a  feeling  in  favor  of  its 
highest  department,  or  to  denounce  and  expose  the  ignorance  of  some  impudent  dictator  in  the 
world  of  taste.  t 

The  “  Napoleon”  is  one  of  his  later  works,  is  of  small  dimensions,  and  remarkable  for  its 
simplicity. 


